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Letter from the publisher 


Dear Big Eight Fan: 


We hope you have enjoyed our first edition of “THE BIG EIGHT” and 
are looking forward to subsequent issues. THE BIG EIGHT will be pub- 
lished annually for distribution by mid-July. Next year’s issue will be 
expanded to almost two hundred pages and we welcome your sugges- 
tions on coverage of personal interest. 


In an effort to fulfill the need for a Big Eight Magazine, | have surround- 
ed myself with the finest talent available in order to insure a quality 
publication. A few of these contributors deserve special recognition for 
their profound influence: Dave Campbell, who pioneered this special- 
interest media in Texas; Bill Connors, whose brilliant editorial comment 
is worthy of national exposure; Sy Seymour, whose artistic flair fused 
the personality into this issue; and Rich Clarkson, whose color photogra- 
phy speaks for itself. And my special thanks to the Sports Information 
Directors, whose extra efforts too often go unnoticed . . . Don Bryant, 
Harry Burrell, Bill Callahan, John Keith, Mike Moran, Dev Nelson, Pat 
Quinn and Jay Simon. 


| would like to call your attention to our new magazine “INSIDE THE 
BIG EIGHT,” which will be available exclusively to subscribers. In addi- 
tion to “the sports writer’s confidential” analysis and predictions, the 
publication will also feature “The Monday Morning Quarterback,” de- 
rived from letters to the publisher. How do you assess the conference 
race and the various battles ahead? Drop me a note. 


Sincerely, 


\e | 


Hank Keitz 
Publisher 
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NOSTALGIA 


Sooner dynasty forces the 
conference to up-grade their 
football programs in order to be 
competitive, thus setting the stage 
for the emergence of 


AMERICA’S SUPER 


FOOTBALL CONFERENCE 
in the decade of the sixties. 


By BOB BROEG 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


ONE SATURDAY AFTERNOON early in November, 
1946, Harry S. Truman, the hard-nosed Missourian who sat 
in the White House, announced that war-time wage and 
price controls had been lifted in all categories except the 
cost of housing, sugar and rice. 

President Truman, predicting that prices would rise sharp- 
ly, blamed the collapse of controls ‘‘on the unworkable law 
which Congress gave us . 

That day center-cut pork chops sold for 59 cents a pound 

. Alan Ladd and Barry Fitzgerald starred in a first-run 
Paramount movie, **Two Years Before the Mast”’ 
Manhattan Merry-Go-Round celebrated its fifteenth year on 
NBC radio with a special program starring baritone Thomas 
L. Thomas. 

At Yankee Stadium, with 74,000 in the stands and anoth- 
er 150,000 watching on experimental television in the East, 
All-America quarterback Johnny Lujack and Notre Dame 
battled Army to a scoreless tie which interrupted a 25-game 
winning streak posted by Felix (Doc) Blanchard, Glenn 
(Junior) Davis and the other Black Knights of the Hudson. 

That same afternoon, meriting little attention outside of 
the football midlands, a Kansas kicker named Paul Turner 
booted a field goal on a muddy field for a 16-13 Big Six 
conference victory over Oklahoma. 

S-0-0 what? So thus began one of the brightest, yet bleak- 
est periods in football history—positively the brightest for 
one school, absolutely the bleakest for the others on which 
it primarily feasted. 

Before the Sooners lost another conference game, Okla- 
homa would become as famous in football as the show and 
song of the same name. 

A shy, curly-haired blond named Bud Wilkinson would 
become a graying Galahad of the gridiron before O.U. lost 
again to a league rival. 

En route, losing only 10 games over one 1! 1-year period, 
Coach Wilkinson fielded slick, sleek, swift teams which 
outquicked, outkicked, outblocked and outtackled the rest of 
the nation’s breadbasket and most of the rest of the country, 
too. 
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Decade of t 


Oklahoma scored in 123 consecutive games. Oklahoma 
put together one 31-game winning streak, then turned right 
around and went to work on a record 47-game skein. 

Oklahoma fielded five unbeaten teams in eight seasons 
from 1949 through °56. Oklahoma was voted the national 
collegiate championship in 1950-55-56. 

Oklahoma—if this sounds repetitious, friends, just think 
how it sounded to the rest of the conference—tied for the 
1946 Big Six championship with Kansas and with the Jay- 
hawks again in °47. 

Then the Red Wreckers from the red-clay country reeled 
off 11 successive conference championships without so 
much as losing a league game. One tie with Colorado in 
1952, 21-21, but that was all. 

Now, it was Halloween, 1959, and eyes and ears ap- 
peared to have tricks played on ‘em in more than one place 
internationally. 

In Washington, President Dwight D. Eisenhower, the old 
soldier from Abilene, Kans., came out of a complete physi- 
cal checkup with a diagnosis of chronic bronchitis. His 
World War II associate, Britain’s famed field marshal, Vis- 
count Bernard Montgomery, came up with a mild case of 
apoplexy. 

As dashing Monty tried to make a speech dedicating a 
statue to Sir Winston Churchill in Woolford, England, a 
constable’s horse neighed and nickered to the point where 
even the 85-year-old Churchill laughed at his old field mar- 
shal’s mounting displeasure. 

If a guy didn’t like to be ribbed 13 years ago, he could 


BUD WILKINSON 


he Sixties 


indulge himself in pork loin roast, 29 cents a pound, or se- 
lect center-cut sirloin, 99 cents. 

On the silver screen, Maurice Chevalier thanked heavens 
for lee-tle girls in “‘Gigi,’’ and Mr. Television, Milton 
Berle, had as special guests on his NBC Comedy Hour a 
fetching couple named Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz. 

At Baton Rouge in a battle of the football unbeaten, All- 
America Billy Cannon romped 89 yards in the final minutes 
to give Louisiana State a 7-3 triumph over bitter rival Mis- 
sissippi. 

And at Lincoln, IT happened. Oklahoma, unbeaten the 
last two years of the Big Six, all 10 seasons of the Big Sey- 
en and the first year of the Big Eight, finally lost a confer- 
ence football game. 

The Sooners, favored by 14 to 19 points, got away quick- 
ly on a touchdown run by Prentice Gautt, but a field goal by 

Ron Meade nosed Nebraska in front in the third quarter. 
Pat Fischer, who would star as a pro football teammate of 
Gautt, ran back a punt for 61 yards to set up a decisive TD. 
And the omnipresent Meade’s pass interception in the end 
zone in the final minute guaranteed a Cornhusker conquest, 
25-21. This was man-bites-dog news. 

The Sooners’ first conference setback in 74 games did not 
prevent another league title for Wilkinson’s Red Wreckers. 
But from the moment that Nebraska proved that Oklahoma 
could be had, the league turned around, abruptly and dra- 
matically. 

What happened in the dazzling decade of the 60s to turn 
Oklahoma and the Seven Dwarfs into the Eight Ogres reads 
like a fairy tale. In this opinion, the others owe Oklahoma 
debt of gratitude for having forced the rest to upgrade con- 
ference football to the point where Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Colorado ranked 1-2-3 nationally a year ago. And where 
would you find a better four times’ beaten team than Iowa 
State? 

The Big Eight, it says here, if the schools don’t get fat 
heads or fat waistlines, has achieved collegiate supremacy 
in football, and that’s a far cry from when I was an under- 
graduate more than 30 years ago. 

As if it were yesterday, I can remember the glow of con- 
ference pride the opening weekend in 1939 when, though 
Missouri lost to Ohio State, Oklahoma won at Northwestern 
and Nebraska prevailed against Minnesota, then kinpin of 
the predominant conference, the Big Ten. 

Actually, thanks largely to the clutch play of a cool, col- 
orful customer named Paul Christman, Missouri would lose 
no other game that *39 season and would go to the Orange 
Bowl, just as Oklahoma had the previous year. A year later, 
Nebraska even would go to the Rose Bowl. But that’s all 
Big Six teams did when infrequently called. They went, but 
they didn’t win. 

The national ratings tell the story. From 1941, the year 
Don Faurot invented the Split-T formation and Missouri was 
ranked seventh by the Associated Press in a Sugar Bowl 
season, no conference team other than Oklahoma cracked 
the top 10 until 1960. 

Then, Missouri came within a final-game upset by Kansas 


of achieving the national championship. The Jayhawks were 
forced to give back the 23-7 game, a result of the ineligibili- 
ty of halfback Bert Coan, but the Tigers didn’t regain the 
precious No. | ranking. 

Under handsome, dark-browed Dan Devine, however, 
Ol’ Mizzou symbolized the surge and strength of the Big 
Eight in what well could be regarded as the Devine decade 
—when Bob Devaney wasn’t looking. 

In the *60s Missouri was the steadiest, most consistent 
major football team in the country, the only one not to have 
a season of four or more defeats. BUT, proving how quick- 
ly the conference gained both balance and brilliance, M.U. 
managed to win only one league title and to share another. 
And, of course, the one outright title was tainted. 

In the 10 seasons of the past decade, no fewer than five 
teams won or tied for the Big Eight championship. Nebras- 
ka, which began the ’70s even stronger than it finished 
the °60s, took four titles and shared another. Oklahoma had 


DAN DEVINE 


two and a half, Colorado one and Kansas a half. And the 
Jayhawks could have claimed another if they hadn’t been 
required to forfeit in °60 to Missouri. ; 

Yet the most startling score of the 10-year period proba- 
bly was credited in 1969 to Kansas State, the year Purple 
Pride overwhelmed the midlands’ Manhattan, just the way 
K-State did Oklahoma. The Wildcats hadn't beaten the 
Sooners since 1934, but when they did, oh, my, how Lynn 
Dickey and the other lads laid it on that day of deliverance 
—S9 to 21! 

In 1960, under Clay Stapleton, lowa State’s Dirty Thirty 
put together a 7-3 season, the kind on which Johnny Majors 
Please turn the page 7 


improved at the start of the *70s. And Oklahoma State 
thought enough of its potential under Floyd Gass to build up 
its stadium, the way the other Big Eight brethren had done. 
The league’s average crowd increased in the ’60s from 
25,797 to 45,232—and is still going up. 

Undeterred by disciplinary action and the resultant set- 
backs in recruiting, Big Eight schools rebounded in 
the °60s, which were not dominated so nearly by Nebraska 
as the Cornhuskers’ four consecutive conference champion- 
ships through °66 would indicate. 

Although it’s difficult to divorce Nebraska dominance in 
the form of two national championships in 1970-71, Mis- 
souri had the best composite ranking for league play in 
the 60s. 

Never lower than fourth, the Tigers had an average rank- 
ing of 2.65 for the eight-team league in the 10-year period 
of Big Eight awakening. Following were Oklahoma, 3.05: 
Nebraska, 3.35; Colorado, 3.80; Kansas, 4.30; Iowa State, 
5.85; Oklahoma State, 6.05, and Kansas State, 7.15. 

The ups and downs reflected the exciting new uncertainty 
of the league which had begun to live after Nebraska’s star- 
tling upset over Oklahoma in °59. 

Colorado, beset by NCAA violations, plunged from first 
to seventh after Sonny Grandelius’s difficulties in 1961. At 

decade’s end, however, as evidenced by the Buffs’ high 
national ranking in °71, Eddie Crowder had established 
Colorado as a power. 

Oklahoma State got as high as a tie for third in 1967. 
Kansas State, after Vince Gibson’s giddy gossamer whirl, 
fell back and were forced to settle for fifth in ’69, but the 
Wildcats were out of the woods. Iowa State finished fourth 
twice. 

The roller-coaster nature of conference football now was 
demonstrated best by reflecting on Oklahoma’s finish and 
Kansas’s for the 10 years of the ‘60s. Setting aside posi- 
tional ties for convenience, O.U.’s chart went like this: 

5-4-]-2-2-5-5-1-1-4. 

K.U.’s year-by-year finish in the past decade was, as fol- 
lows: 

3-2-4-4-3-6-7-2-1-8. 

The coming team as the ’60s began was Missouri. The 
team that was going as the ’70s began was Missouri. Next 
to Nebraska, however, Devine’s teams compiled the finest 
non-conference record (26-7-3 to 28-7-1) and even though 
the league in general improved in post-season play, Mis- 
souri’s mark of four consecutive Bowl victories in the calen- 
dar decade was best. 

Oklahoma, previously the only Big Eight standard-bearer 
worthy of mention in bowl action, had only a 1-2-1 record 
in bowl games in the period in which Missouri was 4-1, 
Nebraska 3-3, Colorado, 2-1 and Kansas I-1. And by 
the *70s the percentage was getting even better. 

As mentioned, for almost 20 years Oklahoma was the 
only conference team to rank in the nation’s top 10. But five 
Big Eight teams earned that distinction in the *60s and that 
glorious 1-2-3 sweep in °71 was set up by 13 rankings in 
the foremost few in the previous decade. 

Except for the honors earned at the top by the likes of 
Oklahoma three times in the *S0s and by Nebraska as No. | 
the last two years, the charm of the constantly improved 
conference has been in the ebb and flow of relations be- 
tween Big Eight teams. 

Take Missouri and Nebraska, for instance. 

For four straight seasons through 1961, Devine’s teams 
shut out Cornhuskers coached by Bill Jennings, the former 


Oklahoman who played the man who shot Liberty Valance 
in the historic “S59 O.U. loss at Lincoln. Up-and-down Ne- 
braska teams could upset the likes of Penn State, Pitt, Texas 
and Army, but they couldn’t even score on Missouri. 

Then Devaney came to Nebraska. The former Wyoming 
coach had served as a Michigan State assistant with the 
younger Devine several years earlier. Dan’] managed to top 
him the first time, 1962, but then Bob’s boys beat Missouri 
four in a row. 

The next season, 1967, as Chuck Fairbanks broke in at 
Oklahoma with a championship when he replaced the late 
Jim Mackenzie, Missouri beat Nebraska and would make it 
three straight. Devine pointed out something significant 
in °67. 

“If you'll note,’’ he said, *‘Missouri, Colorado and Ne- 
braska, three pretty good football teams, suffered a total of 
nine defeats and all of them were to Big Eight teams. That’s 
the way the Big Ten once rated itself.”’ 

Devine’s Tigers, by the way, had posted a dandy 9-1-1 
record against Big Ten teams. And even before he was 
aware that he’d wind up coaching professionally at Green 
Bay, Devine summed up the Big Eight this way: 


BOB DEVANEY 


‘The Big Eight now is like the Big Ten used td be, only 
stronger. On any given Saturday, any team might beat an- 
other. And the conference is so much better. Our 1960 team 
that almost won the national championship couldn’t win the 
conference now.”’ 

Devine took with him several distinctions, not the least of 
which is that Missouri was the last team to beat Nebraska, 
17-7, on a rainy October afternoon at Columbia in 1969. 

Since then, carrying ever higher the conference colors, 
the Cornhuskers have gone 32 games without a defeat and 


Hey, you don’t think those Big Red rascals at Lincoln are 
going to make us wait a dozen years to see ’em topple, the 
way the Sooners did before Oklahoma and the Seven 
Dwarfs became the Eight Ogres? €> 
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- NEBRASKA—Devaney, Rodgers and Glover go out the way they came in—on top. 
- OKLAHOMA—Only a quarterback come through is needed for Sooners to become No. 1. 
- COLORADO—Versatile, ambitious Buffs have the most enviable of assets—a proven quarterback. 


- KANSAS STATE—Solid and deep, the only other team likely to worry the Big Three. 


- IOWA STATE—After last year’s surprise, the Cyclones may be calmed by rebuilt offense. 


- MISSOURI—Most improved team in conference, because of new running backs. 
» OKLA. STATE—Unsettled but sure to tighten up leaky defense and add punch to running attack. 


- KANSAS—Young and optimistic, Jayhawks make a commitment to live by the pass. 


The Race Is On 


The 1-2-3 super powers of 1971 are still 
‘up there on a plane by themselves.’ 
Nebraska has an awesome defense but 
challenges tradition with a new 
quarterback. Oklahoma surrounds its 
new quarterback with a loaded 
Wishbone. Colorado has experience and 
schedule edges, but an uneasy history. 


By BILL CONNORS = Tulsa Daily World 


VINCE GIBSON PICKS NEBRASKA. Johnny Majors likes Oklahoma. Don Fam- 
brough leans to Colorado. If he had to make a choice, Al Onofrio would bracket 
Nebraska and Oklahoma as co-favorites. Floyd Gass is happy to be more con- 
cerned with what the Big Eight Conference’s super powers mean to him at the 
gate, rather than on the scoreboard. 

The five coaches whose teams carry the scars of a storybook year in 1971, 
when Nebraska, Oklahoma and Colorado finished 1-2-3 in the conference and in 
the nation, are as certain the same teams will dominate both scenes in 1972 as 
they are uncertain which team will prevail. 

Unlike last year when it was actually the Big Two— Colorado lost to Oklaho- 
ma by 26 points and to Nebraska by 24—the coaches think it will be a three- 
team shootout on the summit. 

Many believe Colorado has pulled abreast of the other two Goliaths; partly 
because of the Buffs’ improvement, and partly because Nebraska and Oklaho- 
ma have new quarterbacks—a heralded sophomore for the Cornhuskers, and a 
slow senior with scant experience for the Sooners. 

Of the three, Colorado has the most returning starters—13. Oklahoma has 12, 
and eight of them are from that wondrous Wishbone-T offense which set four na- 


defense. The Cornhukers have such rarities in slotback Johnny 
Rodgers and nose guard Rich Glover. 


tional records. Nebraska has the fewest starters returning— 1 O— 
but is the only team with a gamebreaker on both offense and 

= 
Since that glorious 24-hour span covering New Year's Eve 


Shootout 
on the 
Summit 


and New Year’s Night, when Nebraska (13-0), . Oklahoma (11-1) and Colorado 
(10-2) swept the Orange, Sugar and Astro-Bluebonnet Bowls, respectively, the 
forthcoming race has attracted unique attention. 

“Regardless of who wins it,” Onofrio said, “those three are. going to still be up 
there on a plane by themselves.” Chuck Fairbanks knows who will win the 
championship. “It will be the team that has the best luck with injuries,” the Okla- 
homa coach said. “It’s always that way ina close race. In 1967, we didn’t have 
a single injury and we won. Last year, Nebraska didn‘t have any injuries.” 

There is something to say for, and against, each contender. Nebraska has 
more great players than any team, but must cope with the pressure of trying to 
win an unprecedented third straight national championship, plus two streaks: 23 
straight victories, 32 straight games without losing. 

Oklahoma has the most stabilized starting units, overall, but must replace an 
irreplaceable hero (Jack Mildren) and play both of its No. 1 rivals on the road. 
Colorado has the most enviable schedule (Nebraska and Oklahoma at Boulder), 
but also a history for being less than advertised when expectations are high. 

Coaches and observers throughout the conference agree that Nebraska has 
an excellent chance of going all the way agin in Bob Devaney’s valedictory sea- 
son at Lincoln. The Cornhuskers may not have the all-purpose excellence of last 
year, their backfield will miss Jerry Tagge and Jeff Kinney. 
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But their defense has a bullet proof look, and incredible 
speed. It is anchored by Glover, a probable Outland Trophy 
winner. 

There is, however, a consensus feeling that the savvy and 
unerring style the Cornhuskers lost in Tagge took away their 
invincibility. Kansas State’s Gibson acknowledged, ‘‘Ne- 
braska won’t be unbeatable this year, because they will 
throw interceptions and make mistakes they didn’t make 
with Tagge.”’ 

But, Gibson asked, ‘‘how can you pick against a team 
that has Johnny Rodgers?”’ 

In Devaney’s 10 years, Nebraska has won six conference 
championships outright and shared a seventh. Oklahoma 
won or shared the other three. But Iowa State’; Majors was 
not thinking about tradition hen he explained why he could 
pick against the team that has Johnny Rodgers. 

Citing Heisman Trophy candidate Greg Pruitt, who aver- 
aged over nine yards per carry last year while unraveling 
some prestigious defenses, and the other assets at Chuck 
Fairbanks’ disposal, Majors said, ‘‘Oklahoma’s just got 
more talent than anybody else.”’ 

But Kansas’ Fambrough doubts ‘‘that anybody can out- 
man Colorado all the way across the board.’’ Eddie Crow- 
der worries about his new and not-so-fast corps of wide re- 
ceivers. What the Colorado coach does not worry about is 
tailback. That is where Charlie Davis is. Davis was second 
to the record-setting Pruitt in conference rushing last year. 
He broke the one-game record Pruitt set earlier, by ravaging 
Oklahoma State for 342 yards. Crowder admits Colorado 
has the ‘‘kind of quality to be considered in the class of 
Nebraska and Oklahoma.” 

Behind the three super powers is Kansas State on one 
level, and another level behind is a second division bunched 
up, as Majors said, “‘like scrambled eggs.’’ It is expected to 
be a more respectable second division than last year. The 
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spotlight that fell on the Big Three in 1971 obscured the fact 
that the second division was embarrassingly weak. 

The proof: Fourth place Iowa State thumped fifth place 
K-State (5-6) by 24 points, sixth-place Oklahoma State (4-6- 
1) by 54 points, seventh-place Kansas (4-7) by 16 and last- 
place Missouri (1-10) by 28. 

The Cyclones’ 8-3 record and Sun Bowl bid won for 
Majors a new contract, salutes from his peers and feelers 
from almost every school that was looking for a new coach. 
In January, sights of relief were heard every few days in 
Ames, as Majors removed himself from one job after anoth- 
er. 

At Manhattan, Lawrence, Stillwater and Columbia the 
only sounds heard in the off-season were from the wreck- 
age-clearing. There was a lot of wreckage to clear. 

Missouri was at its lowest ebb in 37 years, as its entire 
team rushed for 240 yards less than Greg Prui tt; Kansas 
was down; Kansas State wallowed around half the season 
before deciding quarterback Dennis Morrison could pass, 
and Oklahoma State disintegrated in November, being out- 
scored, 187-26, in the last 14 quarters to hasten Gass’ deci- 
sion to quit coaching and confine himself to being athletic 
director. 

This year, Kansas State will be settled from the outset 
with Morrison, and has a solid, deep club to go with him. 
The Wildcats are an overwhelming choice for fourth. 

Iowa State has more returning starters (14) than any team. 
But because of an offensive dropoff, the Cyclones may be 
little, if any, better than OSU, Kansas and Missouri. Each 
of the latter eects to be improved, perhaps significantly. 

Under new coach Dave Smith, Oklahoma State will place 
more emphasis on running and has added two fast junior 
college backs to an experienced (13 starters) squad that will 
be sounder and rougher defensively. Missouri also added 


continued on page 74 
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Writer’s Poll: 
The Nebraska Syndrome 


BILL BECK, St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 
1. Colorado. 2. (tie) Oklahoma and 
Nebraska. 4. Iowa State. “‘Colorado’s 
sophs are certain to show improvement 
while Nebraska and Oklahoma may not 
have the key replacements needed. But 
nobody has a lock. Even Kansas State 
might contend.’’ Best offensive player: 
Davis of Colorado. Best defensive 
player: Rich Glover of Nebraska. Top 
sophomore: Dave Humm of Nebraska. 


DEL BLACK, Kansas City Star: 1. 
Nebraska. 2. Colorado. 3. Oklahoma. 
4. Kansas State. “‘No time to ignore 
the champion, especially when Corn- 
huskers are determined to ‘win it all for 
Devaney’.’’ Best offensive player: 
Johnny Rodgers of Nebraska. Best de- 
fensive player: Rich Glover of Nebras- 
ka. Top sophomore: Jerry Moses of 
Iowa State. 


BOB BROEG, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch: 1. Nebraska. 2. Oklahoma. 3. 
Colorado. 4. Iowa State. “‘The notion 
here is that Oklahoma will miss Mild- 
ren more than Nebraska will miss 
Tagge, but Colorado could take it all.”’ 
Best offensive player: Pruitt of Oklaho- 
ma. Best defensive player: Glover of 
Nebraska. Top sophomore: Moses of 
Iowa State. 


DAN CREEDON, Boulder Daily Cam- 
era: 1. Colorado. 2. Nebraska. 3. Okla- 
homa. 4. Iowa State. ‘‘An experienced 
quarterback (Ken Johnson) and a fa- 
vorable home schedule gives the Bug- 
galoes a slight edge.’’ Best offensive 
player: Joe Wylie of Oklahoma. Best 
defensive player: Rich Glover of Ne- 
braska. Top sophomore: Harold (Bub- 
ba) Bridges of Colorado. 


AL ESCHBACH, Oklahoma Journal: 
1. Oklahoma. 2. Nebraska. 3. Colora- 
do. 4. Iowa State. ‘‘The Sooners will 


still have the best offense in the country 
and their defense will be improved.” 
Best offensive player: Pruitt, Oklaho- 
ma. Best defensive player: Glover, 
Nebraska. Top sophomore: Roderick 
Shoate, Oklahoma. 


DON FORSYTHE, Lincoln Journal: 1. 
Colorado. 2. Nebraska. 3. Oklahoma. 
4. Kansas State. Best offensive player: 
John Rodgers of Nebraska. Best defen- 
sive player: Willie Harper-Rich Glover 
of Nebraska. Top sophomore: ??? 


BOB HENTZEN, Topeka Capital Jour- 
nal: 1. Nebraska. 2. Colorado. 3. Okla- 
homa. 4. Kansas State. “‘It’d be dumb 
to pick against a team that has won 20 
straight in the conference.’’ Best offen- 
sive player: Too close to call among 
Greg Pruitt of Oklahoma; Johnny 
Rodgers of Nebraska and Charlie Davis 
of Colorado. Best defensive player: 
Rich Glover of Nebraska. Top sopho- 
more: David Humm of Nebraska. 


BOB HURT, Daily Oklahoman: 1. 
Nebraska. 2. Oklahoma. 3. Colorado. 
4. lowa State. ‘‘Going away present 
for Devaney.’’ Best offensive player: 
Pruitt of Oklahoma. Best defensive 
player: Glover of Nebraska. Top soph- 
omore: Humm of Nebraska. 


FRITZ KREISLER, Kansas City Star: 
1. Nebraska. 2. Colorado. 3. Oklaho- 
ma. ‘‘Everything points to Colorado, 
but I’m not convinced. The Buffs will 
blow one on the road that will cost 
them the conference and national 
championship.”’ Best offensive player: 
Charlie Davis of Colorado. Best defen- 
sive player: Rich Glover of Nebraska. 
Top sophomore: Jerry Moses of Iowa 
State. 


RON MALY, Des Moines Register: 1. 
Nebraska. 2. Oklahoma. 3. Colorado. 


4. lowa State. “‘Bob Devaney and 
Nebraska . . . still a dynamic duo.”’ 
Best offensive player: Greg Pruitt of 
Oklahoma. Best defensive player: Matt 
Blair of Iowa State. Top sophomore: 
David Humm of Nebraska. 


DOYLE MAY, Oklahoma Journal: 1. 
Nebraska. 2. Oklahoma. 3. Colorado. 
4. lowa State. ‘‘The impulse is to pick 
Colorado, but Nebraska and Oklahoma 
simply have too much talent returning, 
and the Huskers get the edge because 
they play the Sooners at Lincoln. The 
winner w Il be No. | in the nation.”’ 
Best offensive player: Charlie Davis of 
Colorado. Best defensive player: Rich 
Glover of Nebraska. Top sophomore: 
David Humm of Nebraska. 


CHARLIE SMITH, United Press Inter- 
national: 1. Nebraska. 2. (tie) Colorado 
and Oklahoma. 4. Kansas State. “‘The 
Nebraska Syndrome has set in.”’ Best 
offensive player: Johnny Rodgers of 
Nebraska. Best defensive player: Rich 
Glover of Nebraska. Top sophomore: 
Bubba Bridges of Colorado and David 
Humm of Nebraska. 


BUCK TURNBULL, Des Moines Reg- 
ister: 1. Colorado. 2. Nebraska. 3. 
Oklahoma. 4. Iowa State. ‘‘Colorado 
gets the Huskers at home, so it’s no 
longshot.’’ Best offensive player: Char- 
lie Davis of Colorado. Best defensive 
player: Rich Glover of Nebraska. Top 
sophomore: Jerry Moses of Iowa State. 


CONDE SARGENT, Omaha World 
Hearld: 1. Nebraska. 2. Colorado. 3. 
Oklahoma. 4. Iowa State. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
miss the Colorado, Nebraska game on 
November 4th for anything in the 
world.’’ Best offensive player: Rodgers 
of Nebraska. Best defensive player: 
Glover of Nebraska. Top sophomore: 
Humm of Nebraska. 
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IT’S AN ELECTION YEAR, but the 
most notable signs flourishing in Corn- 
husker Country offer non-political ad- 
minitions such as “*You’ve Done It 
Twice, Do It Again’’ and **Let’s Make 
It Three.” 

Such encouragement is hardly neces- 
sary in Nebraska’s football camp. 

Nobody there needs reminding that 
the Cornhuskers can become the first 
collegiate team to finish No. | in three 
consecutive Associated Press year-end 
polls. 

And if it’s possible to squeeze out a 
few more drops of incentive, there’s 
the knowledge that Bob Devaney is 
leaving the coaching ranks after the 
1972 season. 

Devaney, 92-18-1 in 10 seasons at 
Nebraska and 127-28-6 in his college 
career, calls a third straight national 
crown “improbable, but not impossi- 


ble.”” Five others—Minnesota (1940- 
41). Army (1944-45), Notre Dame 
(1946-47), Oklahoma (1955-56) and 


Alabama (1964-65)—fell short in bids 
for the “‘triple.”” 

““We coaches haven’t given up on 
the notion we can win it again and I’m 
sure the players haven’t,”’ says Deva- 
ney. ‘“As for our fans . . . they think 
it’s a certainty.”” 

It’s not that simple, of course, but 
there’s at least one element of security 
as Devaney prepares his squad for a run 
at his 8th Big Eight title in 11 years. 

If the Cornhuskers can successfully 
defend their Big Eight crown, chances 
are pretty good that national honors 
will take care of themselves. The 1-2-3 
finish of Nebraska, Oklahoma and Col- 
orado in 1971 gave Big Eight football 
unprecedented respectability. 
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NEBRASKA 
Cornhuskers 


By DON FORSYTHE = Lincoln Journal 


In the Big Eight, nothing will be 
more respected in 1972 than the Ne- 
braska defense. 

The Cornhuskers held 10 of 13 oppo- 
nents to a touchdown or less last year 
and figure to be just as efficient in 1972 
despite the loss of six starters. 

What other team in the country starts 
with a nucleus including two all- 
Americans? 

Rich Glover, who on occasion last 
year made defense a one-man game, 
returns at middle guard. Now that he’s 
had a year’s experience eyeballing 
opposing centers, there’s no telling 
how good he might be. 

The 6-1, 234-pound Glover was awe- 
some in Nebraska’s crucial tests last 
year—7 solo tackles and 5 assists 
against Colorado, 3 solo tackles and 19 
assists against Oklahoma, 9 solo stops 
with | assist against Alabama. 

Willie Harper, the other all-Ameri- 
can, is to end play what Glover is to 
the middle guard spot. The 6-3, 210- 
pound senior, a two-year starter, was 
Big Eight sophomore lineman of the 
year im 1970 and led the Cornhuskers 
in tackles for losses in a brilliant junior 
campaign. 

With Glover and Harper back there’s 
not much talk about the loss of all- 
American and Outland Trophy winner 
Larry Jacobson at defensive tackle. 

That’s just one reason. The other is 
that in returning regular Bill Janssen (6- 
3, 236) and 1971 alternates John Dut- 
ton (6-7, 250) and Monte Johnson (6-6, 
240) defensive line coach Monte Kiffin 
has perhaps the finest trio of tackles in 
the nation. 

“We'll play the best two,”’ Kiffin 
told the threesome before spring. 

The result was some of the best Ne- 
braska tackle play ever witnessed in 
April. Janssen and Dutton are the likely 
starters, but neither can afford a bad 
day with Johnson behind them. 


Lettermen John Hyland (6-2, 197) 


and Steve Manstedt (6-2, 203) will re- 
sume their battle for the end spot vacat- 
ed by John Adkins when fall camp 
opens. Redshirt sophomore Tom Pate 
(6-3, 195), one of the top newcomers, 
will be Harper’s relief. 

One of the major concerns in the 
spring was rebuilding a depleted line- 
backing corps. 

The outlook was brightened with the 
return of Bill Sloey (6-1, 216) and the 
conversion of monster Johnny Pitts (6- 
1, 212). 

Sloey started Nebraska’s opener in 
1971, but was sidelined by a knee inju- 
ry. The knee failed again in a mid-year 
comeback try and the junior college 
import had surgery. 

With Dave Mason solidly en- 
trenched, there was no future at mon- 
ster for Pitts, who lettered in 1970 as a 
defensive end. He adapted quickly to 
his new position and joined Sloey in 
the No. | lineup in the spring game. 

Sophomores Tom Ruud (6-3, 217) 
and Bob Nelson (6-5, 231) made im- 
pressive strides in spring ball to further 
solidify the linebacking outlook. 

The lone ingredient in short supply 
in the secondary is experience. 

Mason (6-0, 201) and all-Big Eight 
cornerback Joe Blahak (5-10, 184) are 
established veterans, but underclassmen 
will fill the other starting positions and 
all four back-up spots. 

Junior Randy Borg (6-0, 190) is heir 
apparent at the right corner back spot 
which was exclusive property of Jim 
Anderson for 36 games. A pair of soph- 
omores, 5-9, 166-pound George Kyros 
and 6-0, 192-pound Jim Seeton, have 
emerged as the front-runners at safety. 

Cornerbacks Ardell Johnson (6-0, 
180) and Chuck Jones (6-0, 180) are 
other youngsters contributing to what 
secondary coach Warren Powers con- 
siders an excellent class of sopho- 
mores. 
continued on page 44 


OKLAHOMA 
Sooners 


By BILL CONNORS = Tulsa Daily World 


EXCEPT FOR THE WEEK when two 
instructors disrobed and read poetry to 
their freshman English classes, the 
most talked-about person among those 
enrolled and employed at the Universi- 
ty of Oklahoma this spring was Dave 
Robertson. 

For sustained interest, Robertson eas- 
ily out-ranked the stars of the nude 
teach-ins. The names of the stripping 
instructors—one of each sex—were 
soon forgotten. Robertson remained a 
conversation topic into summer, and 
his name will be discussed with in- 
creasing frequency as football season 
nears. come October, Dave Robertson 
may be a household word in Oklaho- 
ma. 

The question is, will Robertson be 
known for cementing the only loose 
link in another football powerhouse, or 
for failing to keep the castle on the 
summit? 

Clearly, Robertson is on the spot. He 
is heir apparent to the graduated Jack 
Mildren, the nonpareil of Wishbone 
quarterbacks. 

Robertson inherits the critical posi- 
tion on a team that is loaded with tal- 
ent, experience and ambition; a team 
that is otherwise better than the one 
which Mildren led to the brink of a na- 
tional championship. 

The senior-laden Sooners think they 
have a rendezvous with greatness. They 
retain the other many splendored assets 
of their record-setting offense—Heis- 
man Trophy favorite Greg Pruitt, Joe 
Wylie, an offensive line which has a 
consensus All-Amelica at center (Tom 
Brahaney), and all-Big Eight operatives 
at tackle (Dean Unruh), guard (Ken 
Jones) and tight end (Albert Chandler). 
They have added a split end (John Car- 
roll) with prolific potential. They have 
a less experienced but improved de- 
fense, plus excellent kicking. 

After their near-miss of last year, the 
Sooners are ravenous for a conference 


championship and a No. | national 
ranking. Of late, the two 
have been synonymous. 

With Mildren, the *72 Sooners 
would be favored to put another No. | 
trophy in their memento case, beside 
those won by their predecessors in 
1950, 1955 and 1956. Thus, Robertson 
will be subjected to immense pressure. 

That Robertson would be in such a 
position was considered unlikely as 
recently as the start of spring practice. 
Although the 6-2, 195-pound senior 
from Garden Grove, Calif., had been 
OU’s No. 2 quarterback for two years 
and was a capable passer, he was used 
sparingly. 

He was given little chance of start- 
ing. For obvious reasons: He was nei- 
ther fast, nor quick—paramount re- 
quirements for a Wishbone quarter- 
back. 

But Robertson clinched a starting job 
on know-how. His mechanical qualities 
surfaced early in spring practice. He 
made quick, correct decisions on the 
triple options. His pitchouts were satis- 
factory. He avoided mistakes. He could 
take punishment. 

By the third week of spring practice 
Chuck Fairbanks admitted the search 
for a No. 1 quarterback was over. Rob- 
ertson was that far ahead. This may 
have been a clue to OU’s reserve 
strength. But it also was an admission 
that Robertson, for all of his limitations 
as a runner, was a better Wishbone 
quarterback than anyone had imagined. 

‘‘Dave understands our offense and 
knows what he should do,”’ Fairbanks 
said. ‘*‘He won’t make the big play like 
Jack did. But he also won’t make the 
bad play that gets you beat. His me- 
chanics are very good. He is a much 
better passer than Jack.”’ 

In the spring game against a typically 
soft Alumni team, Robertson and the 
first unit played for only four posses- 
sions. In 20 plays, Robertson smoothly 


engineered four touchdowns and com- 
pleted six-of-six passes, two for touch- 
downs. In some quarters this was inter- 
preted as proof that Robertson was up 
to the challenge. 

However, the truth is Robertson’s 
performance against the Alumni was 
inconclusive. When Robertson had to 
run, he was conspicuously slow. OU’s 
staff only has to recall the defensive 
stiategy that crystalized among oppo- 
nents last November to realize the pos- 
sible consequences of having a slow 
quarterback. 

Last year, after Pruitt unraveled a 
series of epic rushing harvests, oppo- 
nents defended the pitchouts with such 
care that in the second half of the sea- 
son Mildren was rarely able to pitch to 
the halfbacks going wide. 

Mildren was forced to keep the ball. 
But this did not affect Oklahoma. The 
fleet, durable Mildren set a national 
rushing record for quarterbacks (1,140 
yards) and averaged six yards per car- 
ry. He carried 193 times. If Robertson 
had to carry 193 times, OU would be 
greatly affected. 

Offensive coordinator Barry Switzer 
made this analogy: ‘‘Pruitt and Wylie 
were like .45’s; they killed people out- 
side. But Jack was like a .38; if they 
made him keep the ball, he killed them, 
anyway. Now, we may be more like a 
.22—and you can’t kill with a .22.”” 

OU hopes to neutralize this loss of 
running punch by exploiting Robert- 
son’s passing and the receiving of Car- 
roll. OU averaged only six passes per 
game last year. ‘‘We’ll probably aver- 
age 15 this year,’’ Switzer said. Rob- 
ertson is one reason. Carroll is another. 
continued on page 67 
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COLORADO 


By DAN CREEDON = Boulder Daily Camera 


“IT JUST WISH PEOPLE would quit 
asking me about the wrist,’ Colorado 
quarterback Kenny Johnson mused one 
early May afternoon as Colorado’s 
spring drills neared completion. ‘‘It’s 
going to be okay. I just hope the coach- 
es don’t forget about me.”’ 

Johnson’s wrist—the tiny navicular 
bone at the base of the thumb of his 
right wrist, to be more exact—has been 
a source of concern for CU coaches, 
players and fans, ever since the Scotts- 
dale, Ariz., junior injured it in his very 
first college game as a sophomore 
against Louisiana State last September. 

The 6-2 206-pounder, who was to 
lead the Buffs to a No. 3 ranking na- 
tionally, missed Colorado’s second 
game of °71 against Wyoming when 
doctors feared the tiny, non-functional 
navicular bone was cracked. But the 
medics reversed fields the next week 
and said it wasn’t broken and Johnson 
returned to start Colorado’s next 10 
games. 

It was mid-January before orthopedic 
specialists re-discovered the injury and 
put Johnson’s wrist in a cast almost 
immediately and it was still there when 
spring drills ended, casting some doubt 
on his availability for the ’72 season. 
But as spring turned to summer, there 
were encouraging signs. Kenny had full 
range of motion of the wrist 
(something °66-67 CU quarterback 
Dan Kelly never had until post-gradua- 
tion surgery following a nearly identi- 
cal injury in the *66 Nebraska game), 
less pain than at any time since the 
LSU game and encouraging reports 
from x-rays reports indicating calcium 
had begun to form around the crack. 

A healthy Johnson figures very big 
in CU’s °72 title plans. 

It was Johnson who engineered CU 
upsets wins at LSU and Ohio State 
in °71. Before the right wrist was jolt- 
ed for a second time at Iowa State in 
game No. 5, the blond-haired Johnson 
had completed 27 of 55 passes for 455 
yards and run 41 times for an additional 
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171 yards. After the Iowa State game, 
though, Johnson was wild high as a 
passer and his completion percentage 
for the year dropped to .393. 

There’s no chance Crowder and his 
staff will forget about Johnson, as 
poised a rookie as you'll ever want to 
see, in 72 and, as an experienced 
quarterback, one of the edges CU holds 


Elsewhere in the CU backfield, 
things are very, very stable. It’ll be an 
all-junior combination, with Charlie 
Davis (over 1,500 yards rushing as a 
sophomore) at tailback, 240-pound Bo 
Matthews at fullback and 228-pound 
Jon Keyworth at wingback. 

It’s a versatile combination as Mat- 
thews, a superb blocker who calls him- 


over Nebraska and Oklahoma as last 
year’s 1-2-3 teams in the nation head 
into this fall. 

Colorado’s cupboard, please be ad- 
vised, is not bare behind Johnson. 
Duenas, only 5-foot-7, got excellent 
exposure in °71, going the distance in 
a 56-13 rout of Wyoming and coming 
off the bench to pick up the Buffs and 
Johnson in a 27-7 conquest of Mis- 
souri. “*I have complete confidence in 
Joey Duenas,’’ Crowder said late in the 
spring. 

The surprise in the spring was 
Crutchmer, the 5-10, 170-pound Okla- 
homa-bred signal-caller who accumulat- 
ed 186 yards total offense in CU’s 28-0 
spring game win over an Alumni team 
and showed to good advantage as a 
passer (9-for-16 accuracy). 


self ‘‘just another offensive lineman,”’ 
can tell you. ‘‘I like to run over and 
around people,’’ says Matthews, who 
was the first black ever to sign with the 
University of Alabama, ‘‘and Charles 
is nifty.”’ Matthews ran well enough in 
the spring to outgain Davis on three of 
four Saturdays, a tribute to his own 
development as a ball-carrier. 

Keyworth, who ran for almost 700 
yards as a sophomore tailback in 1970, 
is coming off a red-shirt season, after 
breaking an ankle and suffering ankle 
ligament damage on his very first series 
of the *71 season at LSU. Keyworth, 
who came to CU as a wide receiver, 
left little doubt in the spring he’d come 
all the . way back. ‘‘Jon’s strength and 
endurance has progressed to the point 
continued on page 34 


KANSAS STATE 


By DEL BLACK 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE a year 
makes. Or in the case of Kansas State, 
five games, followed by a football lim- 
bo awaiting the start of the 1972 sea- 
son. 

While the Wildcats have some ques- 
tions to answer as competition unfolds, 
at the same time they figure prominent- 
ly in any cross-examination surround- 
ing the Big Eight Conference power 
structure of Nebraska, Colorado and 
Oklahoma. K-State will be an early test 
for Colorado; Oklahoma takes on 
the “Cats one week after it contests 
Colorado; and Nebraska will oppose K- 
State only five days before its crucial 
clash with Oklahoma. 

Football last season for Kansas State 
started too soon and didn’t continue 
long enough. That’s the way it is for a 
team losing five of its first seven out- 
ings before winning three of the last 
four. And this is the reason the *Cats 
crave the opening kickoff. They have 
something to prove, to themselves as 
much as to their opponents. 

The mid-season switch from a short- 
lived and unsuccessful run-oriented at- 
tack did wonders for Quarterback Den- 
nis Morrison in particular and the *Cats 
in general. Operating as a dropback 
passer rather than an erratic option-type 
signal caller, Morrison connected on 
105 of 205 aerial attempts for 1,194 
yards and six touchdowns. This 5-game 
spurt convinced Coach Vince Gibson 
he had the makings of an even more 
potent offensive attack this season. 

The leader of the Purple made off- 
season adjustments and preparations 
accordingly. He also has attempted to 
firm up a defense that yielded 363.3 
yards a game. This phase of the game 
remains the most suspect in the overall 
outlook for the *Cats. 

Thirty-one lettermen, including 13 
starters, grace the “Cat roster. The of- 
fensive-defensive split of veterans Is 
16-15, while in starters it’s 6-7. 

Strengths offensively are under- 
scored in the presence of Morrison, 
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breakaway backfield personnel, an out- 
standing tight end, and a sound, deep 
interior line. Sources of concern involy- 
ing the attacking force include develop- 
ing a backup quarterback and outside 
speed in receivers. 

Defensively, Kansas State’s status is 
deceivingly questionable in that nine 
players with starting credentials are 
logged on the post-spring 2-deep roster. 
Three of them were involved in posi- 
tion changes and another—tackle 
Charles Clarington—missed last season 
because of a knee injury. 

Primary deficiency in the ’Cat de- 
fense is the lack of take-charge, quality 
cornerbacks. A pair of junior college 
tramsfers hopefully will assert them- 
selves to assist two lettermen and sever- 
al promising sophomores. Finding 
depth at linebacker and at end also 
claimed a good share of spring-work 
time from Gibson and his aides. 

Despite the N.C.A.A. and league- 
sanctioned go-ahead to use freshmen in 
varsity competition, Gibson says he 
doesn’t expect a yearling to figure in 
the Wildcat scheme of things this sea- 
son. 

Figuring the Wildcat offensive ap- 
proach must revolve around and start 
with the Morrison-to-Henry Childs 
combination. 

Childs, a 6-2, 218-pound tight end, 
hauled in 30 passes for 396 yards last 
season. All except four of these 
connections came in the final five 
games. The fancy-stepping junior has 
wide-receiver speed and maneuverabili- 
ty. Behind him depth is provided by 
veterans Joe Brandt and Kevin Jones 
(switched from linebacker), plus juco 
Steve Johnson and sophomore Julius 
Aderhold, an outstanding prospect (6-4, 
225). who was slowed during spring 
drills by a knee injury. 

John Goerger, Fred Merrill and Rick 
Fergerson form a 3-deep group of let- 
terman split ends. 

Wingback Don Parham, a 6-3, 196- 
pound red-shirt sophomore, could join 


Childs, Tuttle, Paulus and Thompson 
as the major game-breakers. 

From tackle to tackle the *Cats have 
the size, quickness and depth to prompt 
Don Powell, top offensive aide, to rate 
this the best-ever K-State forward wall. 

Del Acker (6-3, 235) and Bill Brit- 
tain (6-5, 239) are the starting tackles. 
Gary Freeman (6-3, 253) and Larry 
Hopkins (6-1, 249) are the guards, with 
Fred Rothwell (6-3, 220) at center. The 
backup unit reads: tackles Dennis 
Weinhold (6-6, 250) and Ernie Olson 
(6-4, 280), guards Chuck Price (6-4, 
235) and John Wells (6-4, 221), center 
Rodger Hilton (6-3, 222). 

Acker is the only senior and along 
with Brittain (ex-tight end) and Wells, 
the only holdover starters. However, all 
except Weinhold, Freeman and Olson 
—who are red-shirts—and Price (juco) 
are lettermen. Rothwell, who started 
the final game in °71, is the only non- 
red-shirt. 

O.K., how about running backs, so 
vital if Morrison is going to mix and 
match his attack to keep the defenses 
honest? 

Lettermen Isaac Jackson (5-10, 190 
tailback), Don Calhoun (5-11, 200 full- 
back) and Bill Holman (5-11, 201 full- 
back) will carry the load. Squadmen 
Gust Kumis (5-10, 185) and Leroy 
Thomas (5-11, 198) along with sopho- 
mores Tom Winchell (6-2, 211), Dave 
Specht (5-11, 187), Regan Steiner (6-2, 
201) and Calvin Leonard (5-11, 206) 


continued on page 100 
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IOWA STATE 


By BUCK TURNBULL Des Moines Register 


EVERYBODY KNOWS THAT 1971 
will go down in football history as the 
year one conference, the Big Eight, had 
the top three teams in the country. 

They were, of course, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Colorado, and the un- 
precedented feat probably has been 
mentioned elsewhere in this slick publi- 
cation more than a couple of times. 

But how many will remember which 
team had the Big Eight’s coach of the 
year? 

The answer: None of those three! 

That honor went to Iowa State’s 
youthful and energetic Johnny Majors, 
which was a truly remarkable achieve- 
ment in view of what was going on in 
the national polls. 

However, there is no denying that 
the job Majors did merited such indi- 
vidual recognition. His Cyclones were 
ticketed for last place in most pre-sea- 
son ratings—they’d been mired at the 
bottom three straight years—but they 
rose up to finish fourth with a 4-3 rec- 
ord, swept four non-conference oppo- 
nents to go 8-3, and went to a bow! for 
the first time ever. 

It had been 65 years since Iowa State 
won as many as eight games in one 
season. 

The team’s only defeats—until a Sun 
Bowl loss to Louisiana State—were to 
the aforementioned top three. 

So it’s a tough act to follow, as Ma- 
jors is the first to admit. 

*“We’ve come a long way in the last 
three years,’ says the former Tennes- 
see All-American. ‘‘But things get 
tougher the higher you go, and just 
because we went 8-3 last year doesn’t 
mean we're destined to move up anoth- 
er notch. We have too many question 
marks,”’ 

The Cyclones also have more good 
football players on campus than they’ve 
ever had before, an excellent blend of 
veterans and promising newcomers. 

Defensively, they’re solid with eight 
of I1 starters returning, a sound nucle- 
us when you consider that they were 
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second only to Nebraska on defense in 
the Big Eight last season. 

Offensively . . . well, that’s where 
those question marks are that Majors is 
talking about. Six starters will come 
back on this unit, but the line was al- 
most wiped out by graduation, and the 
backfield must be retooled with George 
Amundson switching from tailback to 
run the team at quarterback. 

Because of this key shift, perhaps, 
Majors is inclined to temper his enthu- 
siasm lest he place undue pressure on 
the brawny Amundson, who set a Cy- 
clone rushing record last fall after 
going from quarterback to tailback. 

In one breath, Johnny will say: ‘‘I 
don’t think it’s fair to expect Amund- 
son to be our great saviour. He’s been 
away from the quarterback position, 
except for about five minutes last year, 
for a year and a half.”’ 

But in the next breath, he declares: 
“If we’re to be successful, the man we 
must hang our hats on is George 
Amundson, and I’m confident he will 
do the job.”’ 

Majors concentrates on looking at 
the debits in the overall picture, rather 
than the credits, which seems to be a 
coaching axiom, but it’s amusing—and 
maybe alarming for the opposition— 
that when he gets down to discussing 
individuals, he tabs so many of his 
players for stardom. 


No fewer than eight are potential all- 
conference performers, four on offense 
and four on defense. And when has an 
Iowa State football coach ever had a 
deck stacked with that many aces? 

Majors pinpoints his offensive lead- 
ers as Amundson (‘‘a great competitor, 
a winner’’), Dave Pittman (‘‘there 
won't be a better center in the coun- 
try’’), split end Ike Harris (‘‘a fine 
young receiver’’), and tight end Keith 
Krepfle (‘‘based on his sophomore per- 
formance, he will have few peers’’). 

On defense, the coach singles out 
end Mery Krakau (‘‘our most consist- 
ent player last year’’), tackle Lawrence 
(Big Daddy) Hunt (‘‘an outstanding 
lineman’’), monster linebacker Matt 
Blair (“‘excellent, an All-America can- 
didate’’), and corner back George 
Campbell (‘‘our best secondary play- 
er 2) 

Not even included in this list is cele- 
brated sophomore tailback Jerry Moses, 
one of the brightest prospects Iowa 
State has ever had, although here again 
Majors is purposely withholding the 
buildup. 

The 6-foot l-inch, 195-pound Moses 
was the most sought after schoolboy 
football player in Iowa history when he 
graduated from East Waterloo after a 
fabulous career that earned him prep 
All-America distinction. 

He was redshirted last fall after 
breaking his left foot before the season 
started, which forced the move of 
Amundson from quarterback, where he 
figured he split the duties with Dean 
Carlson, to the tailback position, where 
he wound up gaining 1,260 yards to 
trail only’ Oklahoma’s Greg Pruitt and 
Colorado’s Charlie Davis. 

Moses looked ready to regain his old 
form by the end of spring practice, say- 
ing: “‘The foot feels good again. . , 
no problem. I did a lot of running and 
lifting weights during the winter and 
I’m in good shape.”’ 

If so, and if he comes close to living 
continued on page 108 


By BILL BECK = St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


AL ONOFRIO, at age 49 in his second 
year as head coach at University of 
Missouri, has spent this much of the 
summer playing with Xs and Os, some 
of them rather shadowy. But he is con- 
vinced that his 1972 Tigers will be 
much improved. 

As compared to what? Well, as 
compared to the least successful team 
Missouri ever had—the bitterly disap- 
pointing 1-10 flop of 1971. 

‘We look better)’’ said Onofrio. 
*‘We almost look good, but I’m not 
going to say that.” 

If Missouri is not the most improved 
team in the Big Eight, it at least will be 
the most changed. You won’t be able 
to tell the Tigers, even with a program. 
Never has a Missouri team reached the 
blueprint stage in which sophomores, 
redshirts and junior college transfers 
figured so heavily. 

But personnel is only part of it. The 
Tigers will rely heavily on an Onofrio 
version of the wishbone formation 
where previously they were pure slot-I. 
And Missouri’s traditional three-deep 
defense with its eight-man line will 
give way to a four deep featuring com- 
bination zone in addition to man-to-man 
pass coverage. 

Even Onofrio’s coaching staff is re- 
vamped. Key to this change was the 
hiring of Oklahoma assistant Bob 
Warmack as quarterback coach. 

‘I’ve always felt we needed a quar- 
terback coach,”’ said Onofrio. ‘‘Even 
our great teams of 1965 and 1969 
(bowl outfits that produced eye-popping 
statistics) didn’t generate the offense of 
which they were capable. 

Although Onofrio stubbornly resisted 
a virtual ultimatum from the Missouri 
Board of Curators that he fire certain 
offensive coaches after the 1-10 season, 
changes came about anyhow. 

While receiver coach Vic Rapp was 
dismissed to make room for Warmack, 
backfield coach Hank Kuhlmann quit in 
a late spring surprise to join the Green 
Bay staff. 


“| hate to mention it for fear some- 
thing will go wrong,”” he said, “‘but it 
looks like we’re going to have real 
depth at running back. We’ve got six or 
seven halfback-slotback types and ev- 
eryone of them can go inside. Three or 
four have the speed to get outside, too. 

“That doesn’t mean we’re not going 
to use the slot-I or flanker-I too. We 
will. But the players in the I-formation 
have to be a lot more specialized. 

‘The fullback has to be an excep- 
tional blocker. The tailback has to be 
an exceptional runner. And the slotback 
has to be a special type too. It’s almost 
impossible to come up with real depth. 

“The fullback in the wishbone, for 
instance, doesn’t have to block any bet- 
ter than anybody else.”’ 

There is however one specialist need- 
ed—a quarterback. . For the last two 
seasons, because of injuries and for 
other reasons, Missouri teams have 
sputtered and hung-fire for lack of a 
leader under center. 

The quarterback picture at the end of 
spring practice was no clearer but it 
was more encouraging. 

Ed Johndrow, a 6-foot-1, 190- 
pounder from Overland Park, Kan., 
was clearly No. | as a sophomore at 
the end of the 1971 campaign. And ina 
varsity-alumni game in the spring, he 
produced both touchdowns in a 14-0 
varsity victory. 

But two weeks later, as Missouri 
staged its traditional intrasquad final 
exercise to 20 days of spring football, 
Johndrow may have been No. 4. Two 
junior college transfers and a sopho- 
more-to-be clearly stole his thunder. 

John Cherry, a 6-foot, 22-year-old 
St. Louisan by way of Northeast Okla- 
homa Junior College and Ray Smith, a 
6-2, 205-pounder from Santa, Maria 
(Calif.) J.C. both had more success 
moving their teams. 

Voted the outstanding back of the 
game, however, was sophomore-to-be 
Tony Gillick, a 5-11, 175-pounder from 
a St. Louis parochial league, who 
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picked up a Black team down 14-0 to 
Cherry’s Golds and sent it romping off 
to a 37-14 victory. 

To obfuscate scouts from opening 
foes Oregon and Baylor, Onofrio 
showed only the wishbone and Mis- 
souri’s defense for it in this game. 
Quarterbacks called their own plays. 
Gillick was the only one of six signal- 
callers to take advantage of all his scor- 
ing opportunities and to thoughtfully 
attack the weakness of the opposing 
defense. 

Last year, Missouri’s green offense 
had the knack of making the defense of 
every opponent look like that of nation- 
al champion Nebraska. As a result, 
Onofrio stressed offense all spring and 
had the satisfaction of seeing his offen- 
sive unit dominate most practices. 

This meant that the six returning 
blockers in his offensive line—only 
two of them seniors—had profited by 
their season of suffering. But it also 
called attention to the fact that of 29 
returning lettermen, only 10 are on de- 
fense and only one of these—guard- 
linebacker Bob Orsi—was a 197] start- 
er. 

‘I know we’ll be green and ques- 
tionable on defense,’’? said Onofrio, 
‘*but that’s one place our early sched- 
ule will help us. We play our opener 
(Sept. 9 against Oregon) and then we 
have a week off before we meet Bay- 
lor. We can use that week to do a lot of 
catching up, defensively.”’ 

Missouri traditionally has had super 
continued on page 78 
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THE TWO PERSONS voted most like- 
ly to start a football renaissance at 
Oklahoma State this fall had best keep 
their tickets handy. Big Eight gatekeep- 
ers aren't likely to open gates for either 
without one. 

**My name’s not exactly a household 
word in the Big Eight,’’ acknowledged 
39-year-old Dave Smith when he as- 
sumed the head football job in May. 
Dave emerged from the anonymity of 
assistant coaching. He spent eight years 
on the Southern Methodist staff, the 
past season with the Winnipeg Blue 
Bombers and handled spring practice at 
Oklahoma State before Floyd Gass de- 
cided to relinquish coaching reins and 
devote full time to directing athletics. 

If Dave's first year as a head coach 
is to be a pleasant experience, the per- 
son most likely to make it so is quarter- 
back Brent Blackman. But grid gates 
won’t simply swing open at the sight of 
Brent. He looks more like Twiggy than 
a football player. Seemingly, a big gust 


of wind could flatten the 5-11, 160- 


pound junior. But rivals have a hard 
time finding Brent, let alone flattening 
him. 

The reliance Smith will place on 
Blackman was indicated at the coach's 
first press conference. Smith said the 
proper things. He said he had confi- 
dence in himself, born of experience. 
He said the Cowpokes must learn to 
believe in themselves and in the coach- 
es. Then, he said his staff must recruit 
the exceptional athlete. 
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By BOB HURT Daily Oklahoman 

That prompted a question. How 
many exceptional athletes on the cur- 
rent squad? 

Dave ran his hand through his black 
hair, fidgited a bit and was able to 
come up with only one name. 

“*Blackman,’’ he said. ‘“‘If you 
weigh everything, it’s doubtful he’d 
qualify but ability-wise, he is excep- 
tional. He has good hands, quickness, 
desire and intelligence.’’ 

“Coach Smith has heiped the quar- 
terbacks a great deal,’’ said Blackman. 
That’s to be expected. Coach Smith 
was a quarterback himself at Texas 
A&M. Continued Blackman, ‘‘I have 
made improvement in the spring. I’m 
throwing the ball better. I'm concen- 
trating on looking the receivers over 
more.”” 

Fear not that the mini-sized quarter- 
back will be taking on Big Eight big- 
gies by himself. Other Cowpokes will 
be around, 34 of them lettermen from 
last year’s 4-6-1 team. Among them are 
some good players. 

While Smith is willing to apply the 
exceptional tag only to Blackman, he 
quickly points out other current mem- 
bers of the team have the potential to 
become exceptional. Into that category 
fall Cleveland Vann, a starting fullback 
moved to a linebacking position; junior 
college transfer Archie White,’a run- 
ning back whose progress disappoint- 
ed Smith, plus defensive linemen Barry 
Price and linebacker Ray Ennis. 

It’s interesting ‘that the latter two 
names popped up. Some questioned 
Smith as a disciplinarian—perhaps be- 
cause he is deeply religious, soft-spo- 
ken and basically easy going. He pre- 
fers discipline through what he calls a 
“‘trust level.” 

**Pressure through fear is not condu- 
cive to winning football games,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Sometimes forces discipline is 
necessary.”’ 

But spring drills at OSU bordered on 
the concentration camp. After the first 
practice, an anonymous sign appeared 
in the athletic dorm: **Vince Lombardi 
isn’t dead. He’s alive, and living in 
Stillwater.”’ 

And when two of his better ‘players, 
Price and Ennis, were caught in a disci- 


plinary breach a week before practice 
ended, Smith suspended them. He’s 
said the pair will be reinstated by mid 
summer if they demonstrate proper ded- 
ication. 

Both will be useful. 

“A lot depends on Price’s mental 
toughness and desire,’’ said Smith. 
‘‘There’s no question he has exception- 
al ability. And the Ennis boy. . . he’s 
made a lot of improvement. Until he 
left, he was looking awful good.”’ 

Properly motivated and more consist- 
ent, Price is certain to catch the eyes of 
the “‘all”’ pickers. The 6-1, 235-pound- 
er led all Poke linemen in unassisted 
tackles (31) and assisted tackles (54) as 
a soph last year. He trapped the rival 
quarterback 14 times. 

The switch of Vann (6-1, 228) to 
middle linebacker has made the line- 
backing corps possibly the strongest 
area on the Cowpoke team. ‘*He’s got 
a lot to learn,’’ said Smith, *‘but he’s at 
home there. He’s got the quickness and 
he’s a hitter.”’ 

White, a 200-pounder with 9.6 speed 
in the 100-yard dash, was the delight of 
early spring drills. A transfer from 
Navarro, Texas, junior college, he 
ripped up large hunks of yardage. 

Smith was handicapped in spring 
assessment of talent because six of the 
Cowpokes were absent with injury and 
three more were down with mononucle- 
osis. In that latter category fell 6-4, 
225-pound Reuben Gant. ‘‘From what 
I'm told about him,’’ said the coach, 
‘he might be an exceptional one.”’ 

As a soph, Gant caught eight passes 
for 181 yards as a wide receiver. But 
Smith feels Gant may lack the elusive- 
ness to be a great split end and hints 
that Gant may end up either at tight end 
or in the backfield. 

For short-yardage situations, The 
Cowpokes will have three running 
backs although basically they will use a 
two-back formation. 

The rushing attack, although given 
top priority in the spring, remains 
weak. Smith feels passing will be ‘‘ad- 
equate.”’ Defensively, the Cowpokes 
could show ‘Substantial improvement 
although the new coach frets over a 


continued on page 92 
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By FRITZ KREISLER Kansas City Star 


YOU CAN TALK ABOUT the strong 
right arm of David Jaynes or rave about 
the wealth of promising receivers in the 
Kansas football camp, but none of 
these glamor ingredients will amount to 
a nickel’s worth of stardust in 1972 
unless the Jayhawks come up with an 
acceptable offensive line. 

Such a bare-bones appraisal can be 
altered only slightly to fit almost any 
football team, but few teams have been 
affected with such extreme results by 
its offensive line as have the Jayhawks 
in the last two seasons. 

Two years ago when the Jayhawks 
rebounded from their disastrous 1-9 fin- 
ish of °69 to a 5-6 season, much of the 
reason could be traced to the rapid de- 
velopment of a relatively-inexperienced 
offensive line. Big John Riggins, the 
Big Eight’s leading ground gainer, re- 
ceived a great deal of credit for the 
K.U. resurgence (much of it justified), 
but it was the blocking up front that 
wedged out enough daylight for him to 
be effective. 

Last year Riggins was gone, but with 
four starters returning in the offensive 
line, Coach Don Fambrough had high 
hopes for the Jayhawk ground game. 

The hopes were never realized, and 
it wasn’t only because Riggins was 
missing. Misfortune hounded the Jay- 
hawk offensive line from the first day 
of fall practice, and a different patched- 
up version took the field nearly every 
week. Performances slumped dramati- 
cally. Total offense was off 700 yards, 
and only a record-breaking receiving 
year by tight end John Schroll prevent- 
ed a complete disaster. 

With Schroll the only true veteran 
returning, Fambrough faced a major 
problem in rebuilding his offensive 
line. However, the job was not as in- 
surmountable as it appeared on the sur- 
face, because the Jayhawks got consid- 
erable mileage out of their back-up men 
a year ago. Center Mike McDaniel, 
tackle John Bryant and Roger Bern- 
hardt all started an occasional game, 
plus guard Jim Schumm earned his 
second letter in a reserve role. All four 
were elevated to starting roles and were 
joined by tackle Don Perkins, a rugged 
journeyman who has been the ace fill-in 


man for the Jayhawks throughout his 
career. 

**Our line came along better than we 
thought,’’ said Fambrough. *‘I was real 
pleased with our protection against our- 
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selves. If it can hold up next fall like it 
did this spring, I feel our passing game 
will be real good.” 

Make no mistake about 1t—passing 
will be the name of the Kansas offen- 
sive game in °72. 

**That’s where our weapons are,”’ 
says Fambrough, although he allows 
the Jayhawks probably won’t pass quite 
as much as they did in the spring game 
when both sides totaled 107 aerials. 

Jaynes, who passed for 748 yards 
and seven touchdowns as a part-time 
starter last year, is now established as 
the No. | quarterback. **I feel now I’m 
in a position to help this tean win,”’ he 
says. Jaynes had a tremendous spring, 
climaxing it with 30-for-56 and 469 
yards in the Blue-White game. 

Backing up Jaynes is another strong- 
armed junior—Bob Bruegging, who 
applied considerable heat throughout 
spring drills. Originally a quarte- 
Wback, Bruegging lettered last year as 
a wingback and reserve tight end after 
suffering a shoulder injury which made 
it painful for him to throw. He has 


since undergone surgery and threw 
without pain throughout the spring. 

Saathoff, another ex-quarterback, 
earned a reputation for being able to 
catch the ball in heavy traffic. He is 
listed behind Edwards at split end on 
the depth chart. Hosack, 6-4 and 222 
pounds, is being groomed as the suc- 
cessor to Schroll. 

Both Jaynes and Bruegging are clas- 
sic drop-back passers. Neither is con- 
sidered a running threat. 

The biggest development on Mount 
Oread has been the unearthing of a 
bevy of promising receivers. Last year 
Schroll and Marvin Foster were the 
principal targets. The rugged 6-foot-4 
Schroll established a school record by 
catching 40 passes, good for 491 yards. 
Five were for touchdowns and _ nine 
came in one game, allowing him to tie 
two other marks. Foster, spectacular 
but inconsistent, caught 15 for 255 
yards and two touchdowns. It was his 
grab of a 35-yard aerial from Jaynes 
that won the Missouri game, 7-2. 

To that pair you can add the names 
of four sophomores—Emmett Edwards, 
Bruce Adams, Ken Saathoff and Gregg 
Hosack. Edwards, who took fifth in the 
60-yard ash in the Big Eight Indoor 
meet, and Adams, a converted quarter- 
back, head into fall practice in No. | 
positions at split end and flanker, re- 
spectively. Edwards caught 10 Jaynes 
passes for 199 yards in the Blue-White 
game. **He has the speed, good moves 
and the ability to concentrate on the 
ball,’ says Fambrough. 

Adams, who caught 15 in the first 
intra-squad game of the spring, suc- 
ceeded in unseating Foster from the 
No. | unit. 

*‘We’re catching the ball better now 
than at any time last year,’’ said Fam- 
brough at the end of spring practice. 

For running backs the Jayhawks have 
three of their top four ground gainers 
back, including speedster Delvin Wil- 
liams, the leader with 509 yards. Oth- 
ers are stubby Jerome Nelloms and 
Vince O'Neil. The major addition is 
Robert Miller, a good-running 209- 
pounder, who is the biggest running 
back on the premises. 
continued on page 85 
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Mr. Game-Breaker 


Within These Two fp 
For <i 


By CHARLEY SMITH = United Press International, Kansas City 


THE YOUNG BLACK MAN with the paper-thin mustache 
sat hunched on the practice field northeast of Nebraska’s 
Memorial Stadium in Lincoln. A horde of Big Eight Sky- 
writers, not quite sure what to make of him, gathered 
around. 

Johnny Rodgers, the writers were quick to learn, is brash 
to the point of being cocky. He said things like ‘‘I don’t 
have too much lack of confidence’’ and ‘‘the toughest thing 
about football is conditioning’’ and *‘I never get hit too hard 
because I never get in a position where I can get hurt.”’ 

The date was Aug. 31, 1970, and Johnny Rodgers had 
yet to play a down for Coach Bob Devaney’s Cornhuskers. 
His gregariousness and obvious confidence about his up- 
coming football career were a bit much for the writers to 
understand. Nineteen-year-old sophomores just don’t brag 
about what they are going to do before playing in the Big 
Eight. 

Several days earlier the writers had listened in Norman 
while Joe Wylie, another sophomore, had said, ‘‘I didn’t 
even know what the Skywriters was. I think there are a lot 
of guys on the squad you ought to be talking to before me.”’ 

Wylie, as might be guessed, was the most highly touted 
sophomore in the Big Eight in 1970. Rodgers was good, 
too. It’s just that few knew how good. In fact, looking back 
on it, John may have under-rated himself. And that’s saying 
a lot. 

Rodgers has been the extra added ingredient that has car- 
ried Nebraska to back-to-back national championships. He 
has been a clutch performer in every sense of the word. 

“He has the greatest ability to break a ball game open of 
any athlete I’ve ever had,’ Devaney says. And the 57-year- 
old coach admits Rodgers is ‘‘one of the most talented guys 
I’ve had.”’ He will not rate him, however, above the likes to 
Bob Brown, Bill Thornton, Kent McCloughan and Jerry 
Tagge. “They all had different kinds of talents,’’ says De- 
vaney. 

Entering his senior season, Rodgers and Oklahoma’s 
Greg Pruitt rank as the foremost Heisman Trophy candidates 
in the land. Not since Notre Dame’s Leon Hart won as an 
end in 1949 has a lineman captured college football’s most 
coveted individual prize. But if Nebraska middle guard Rich 
Glover plays this season like he did last, he too will have a 
chance. 

Certainly, though, all odds point to an offensive player 
getting the honor. And Rodgers may be the best. 

“*He’s a guy who can play anywhere that size is not a 
great handicap,’’ says Devaney. continued on page 41 
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-Sized Frames Reside Necessary Ingredients 
man Trophy Winner 


By BOB HURT Daily Oklahoman 


HIS NAME IS GREG D. PRUITT. ‘‘The D,”’ says he, 
“*stands for dangerous.”” 

So, Greg calls himself dangerous. Others call him other 
things. His girl calls him **Mr. Conceited.’’ His teammates 
back at B. C. Elmore High School in Houston called him 
**Spotlight."” Roomie Albert Qualls calls him ‘*Motor~ 
Mouth.’’ Teammate Roy Bell called him *‘Shrimp.’’ Many 
call him the most elusive thing in football cleats. 

And, before it’s all over this season, all may call him the 
Heisman Trophy winner. 

It would make a curious sight. At 5-9, the University of 
Oklahoma senior stands only barely taller than the Heisman 
trophy. Within his compact 176-pound frame, however, are 
all the ingredients characteristic of great running backs: 
speed (4.4 seconds in the 40), balance, vision, instinct and a 
big bundle of ego. 

All conspired a year ago to make him the most prodigious 
ground gainer ever in the Big Eight. Pruitt rushed for 1,665 
yards. With a 9.41 yard average, he was a first down about 
to happen. It was easier to tackle a cloud, or corner a mi- 
rage. 

‘Pruitt is so fast he’s hard to see,’ testified Texas de- 
fender Stan Mauldin. What Mauldin missed seeing was 
Pruitt gaining 216 yards against the Longhorns. 

Others didn’t eyeball Pruitt too closely either. After Greg 
gushed for 190 yards against Colorado, CU publicist Fred 
Casotti was requested to gather testimonials from Buff play- 
ers. Wrote Casotti: 

‘‘From talking to him after the game, several of our play- 
ers and I deduced that he is a pleasant young fellow. As to 
his running ability, we really don’t know. Nobody got close 
enough to him to find out.” 

Somebody must have seen him. As a junior, he was third 
in the Heisman voting behind Auburn’s Pat Sullivan and 
Cornell’s Ed Marianaro. They both walked the graduation 
plank, making Pruitt at the least a logical candidate for col- 
lege football's most prestigious individual award. 

Going into the season, Pruitt has Heisman-type creden- 
tials and Heisman-type exposure. It will be necessary for 
him to play well this season. 

Coach Chuck Fairbanks feels he will. Yet, he seriously 
doubts Pruitt will match his junior statistics. For one thing, 
Pruitt won't be taking those last-second pitchouts from Jack 
Mildren, a graduation casualty. For another, foes will be 
more familiar with the Wishbone formation, which provides 
a perfect showcase for Greg’s talents. And, besides, the 
Wishbone is designed to use all backs. continued on page 41 D Stands for Dangerous 
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OFFENSE 


TE John Schroll (6-4, 220), Kansas 

Greg Horton (6-4, 240), Colorado 

John Wells (6-4, 221), Kansas State 
Doug Dumler (6-3, 237), Nebraska 
Chuck Mandril (6-3, 245), Colorado 
Bon Boatwright (6-5, 250), Oklahoma State 
SE Ike Harris (6-5, 215), lowa State 

QB Ken Johnson (6-2, 205), Colorado 

B George Amundson (6-3, 220), lowa State 
B_ Bill Olds (6-1, 215), Nebraska 

FL Joe Wylie (6-1, 193), Oklahoma 
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OFFENSE 


TE Julius Aderhold (6-4, 225), Kansas State 
T Ernie Olson (6-4, 280), Kansas State 
G_ Sherman Miller (6-2, 245), lowa State 
C Kyle Davis (6-4, 212), Oklahoma 

G Wayne Mattingly (6-2, 250), Colorado 
T Tom Wolf (6-5, 235), Oklahoma State 
SE Don Parham (6-3, 196), Kansas State 
QB David Humm (6-2, 186), Nebraska 

B_ Grant Burget (6-2, 195), Oklahoma 

B Gary Campbell (6-0, 205). Colorado 
8B Bill Ziegler (6-1, 208), Missouri 

FL Emmett Edwards (6-1, 178), Kansas 


TIGHT END 


ALBERT CHANDLER, OkKla- 
homa, 6-3, 234, senior. Regard- 
ed by opposing coaches as the 
best blocker on Sooners All- 
American studded line. UPI All- 
Big 8 selection in ‘71. Excel- 
lent receiver though seldom 
called upon in the wishbone at- 
tack. Caught 8 passes for 5 
touchdowns while averaging just 
under 30 yards per reception. 
Sooners will go to the Big T.E. 
more in "72 to keep enemy sec- 
ondary’s honest. 


DENNIS MORRISON, Kansas 
State, 6-3, 205, senior. Out- 
standing in final five games of . 
junior year completing 105 of 
205 passes for 1,194 and six 
touchdowns. Finished second in 
passing and third in total offense 
in the Big Eight behind Jerry 
Tagge and Jack Mildren. 
Ranked ninth nationally in pass- 
ing and twentieth in total of- 
fense. Excellent scrambler with 
good size and speed. 


TACKLE 


DARYL WHITE, Nebraska, 6- 
4, 238, junior. Named to Foot- 
ball News Sophomore All- 
America team in ’71. Outstand- 
ing blocker who nosed out sen- 
ior Unruh for the tackle posi- 
tion, which underscores the re- 
spect this junior has around the 
league. Shows unusual skills 
both as a point-of-attack blocker 
as well as down field. 


BACK 


GREG PRUITT, Oklahoma, 5- 
9, 176, senior. Consensus All- 
American who finished third in 
the Heisman balloting .. . 
AP’s National Back of the Week 
two times in a row averaging 
12.8 on 16 carries against 
Southern Cal and 
10.8 on 16 carries against Texas. 
Broke SteveOwens Big Eight 
record by rushing for 1,665 
while averaging 9.41 per carry 
. . a first down about to hap- 
pen! The leading Heisman can- 
didate. 


KEN JONES, Oklahoma, 6-4, 
236, senior. All-Big 8 guard as 
a junior on both AP and UPI 
polls, this Omaha, Nebraska 
product has come back to haunt 
Husker linebackers with his 
slashing, aggressive charges. 
Excellent trap blocker who uses 
coordination acquired through 
years of linebacking experience 
to lead downfield blocking for 
Oklahoma’s great running 
game. 


BACK 


CHARLIE DAVIS, Colorado, 
6-0, 200, junior. League’s all- 
time top sophomore rusher with 
1,386 yards. Set Big 8 record 
with 342 yards on 34 carries 
against Oklahoma State and also 
ran for Astro-Bluebonnet Bowl 
record 202 yards on 37 carries 
against Houston. Named na- 
tion’s top sophomore by one 
publication plus AP All-Big 8 
and Sophomore All-American. 
National Back of Week for play 
against L.S.U. and Oklahoma 
State. 


CENTER 


TOM BRAHANEY, Oklaho- 
ma, 6-2, 231, senior. Consensus 
All-American who is on every 
list in °72. Super blocker who 
grades consistently high on 


game films . . . Graded 98 per- 
cent against Kansas State where 
his man never made a play all 
afternoon. Owns an excellent 
center snap ... crucial on 
fourth-down situations. 


BACK 


JOHNNY RODGERS, Nebras- 
ka, 5-10, 175, senior. One of 
the most exciting players in Big 
Eight history, he’s caught 96 
passes in his career for 1,766 
yards and 18 touchdowns. The 
Omaha product has returned 
punts at a 15.6 clip (six of them 
going for TD's) and kickoffs at 
24.0. Also a threat as a ball car- 
rier, he averaged 6.2 yards in 
two years. Will challenge Pruitt 
for the Heisman. 


DEAN UNRUH, Oklahoma, 6- 
3, 235n senior. Came on strong 
in °71 to become Oklahoma's 
greatest offensive tackle since 
Ralph Neely. Literally explodes 
off the line with benumbing 
consistency. “‘I’ve never seen 
anybody get ‘up’ for a game any 
more than Dean does,”’ says 
coach Bill Michael. *‘He just 
doesn’t have a bad day.”’ Will 
become an excellent pro guard 
in the Kramer mold. 


END 


WILLIE JONES, Iowa State, 
5-10, 167, junior. Nosing out 
teammate Ike Harris in a close 
vote, this speedster is a superb 
competitor, blessed with all the 
tools of a great receiver. Aver- 
aging almost 25 yards on kick- 
off returns last year, this ‘*sleep- 
er’ does not sport the statistical 
credentials of others in the 
league, but is regarded as one of 
the most dangerous game- 
breakers accorded double cover- 
age consistently. 


TACKLE 


JAKE ZUMBACH, Colorado, 
6-3, 240, senior. All-Big 8 
selection at offensive tackle last 
season after transferring to C.U. 
from Nassau (N.Y.) Junior Col- 
lege where he was NJCAA All- 
American. Big and fast, he has 
great strength and quickness. 
Loves hitting and punishes de- 
fensive players with powerful 
arms. Has 4.7 speed in 40 and is 
a weightlifter of note. 
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COACH'S ALL-BIG EIGHT 


ALL DEFENSIVE TEAM 


SECOND TEAM 


ALL SOPHOMORE TEAM 
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DEFENSE 


E John Stavely (6-0, 205), Colorado 

T Derland Moore (6-4, 252), Oklahoma 
NG Lucious Selmon (6-1, 221), Oklahoma 
T Bill Janssen (6-3, 228), Nebraska 

E Merv Krakau (6-3, 236), Iowa State 
LB Bubba Bain (6-1, 215), Oklahoma State 
LB Randy Geist (6-2, 210), Colorado 

MM. Dave Mason (6-0, 199), Nebraska ° 
HB Cullen Bryant (6-2, 215), Colorado 


HB Ron Coppenbarger (6-1, 199), Kansas State 
S Gary Adams (6-1, 188), Kansas 


DEFENSE 


E_ Bill Donnell (6-2, 225), Colorado 

T Bubba Bridges (6-5, 260), Colorado 
NG Wes Jacobs (6-2, 218), Kansas State 
T Greg Theis (6-5, 250), lowa State 

E_ Dennis Vanarsdall (6-] , 224), Missouri 
LB Roderick Shoate (6-2, 215), Oklahoma 
LB Steve Towle (6-3, 228), Kansas 

LB Tom Rund (6-3, 212), Nebraska 

LB Mark Vondrak (6-1, 205), lowa State 
LB Scott Pickens (6-2, 208), Missouri 

HB George Kyros (5-9, 155), Nebraska 
HB Randy Hughes (6-4, 200), Oklahoma 


LINEBACKER 


EDDIE SHEATS, Kansas, 6-2, 
206, senior. This former junior 
college All-American from At- 
lanta, Ga. was shifted to roving 
linebacker to better utilize his 
instinct for finding the football. 
He led the Jayhawks in tackles 
behind the line last fall with 11 
for 56 yards in losses. **Eddie’s 
so quick,’’ says coach Don 
Fambrough, ‘‘he can make a 
mistake and still recover in time 
to make the play.”” 


ee 


4 By 


Ab 
his seeser wail 


WILLIE HARPER, Nebraska, 
6-3, 207, senior. Gained AIll- 


. America status as a junior for 


his second brilliant season. A 
great soph year earned him Big 
8 Sophomore of the Year hon- 
ors, followed by Outstanding 
Lineman recognition for his play 
in the 1971 Orange Bowl vs. 
L.S.U. Made only two tackles 
in Oklahoma game, but effec- 
tively contained Greg Pruitt. 


LINEBACKER 


MATT BLAIR, Iowa State, 6- 
5, 225, senior. Defensive Player 
of the Game in 1971 Sun Bowl. 
Led Cyclones in tackles last 
year and intercepted five passes. 
Great speed and agility for a big 
man. Considered one of the top 
pro-prospects in the conference, 
this head-hunter excells at sort- 
ing out ball carriers in a crowd. 


TACKLE 


BUD MAGRUM, Colorado, 6- 
3, 230, junior. Marine combat 
vet who won a pair of Purple 
Hearts in Vietnam. Big 8 Soph- 
omore Lineman of the Year 
honors last year and was named 
National Lineman of Week 
against Ohio State, when he 
made 20 tackles. Has moved to 
linebacker this year but will play 
on the line often. Third-team 
All-American. 


LINEBACKER 


GARY MELCHER, Kansas 
State, 6-0, 207, senior. One of 
the best all-around athletes on 


the K-State squad. Started all 11 
games last season at monster. 
Coaches hope to take advantage 
of his great quickness and athlet- 
ic ability at lineback this year. 
Sure tackler with fine savvy, 
good range and has a strong 
thirst for contact. 


NOSE GUARD 


RICH GLOVER, Nebraska, 6- 
1, 234, senior. The roughest, 
toughest dude this side of the 
scrimmage line, Glover was the 


-super-star of 1971's biggest 


games—Nebraska-Oklahoma 
and Nebraska-Alabama. A final- 
ist for the Lombardi Trophy as a 
junior, he also made the AP All- 
America Team (among others) 
and won the Washington Touch- 
down Club's Outstanding Col- 
lege Lineman Trophy. 


JOHN **BAD DUDE’”’ 
STEARNS, Colorado, 6-0, 195, 
senior. One of the nation’s most 
dedicated athletes with great 


“‘sixth sense.’ Vicious hitter . 


who had big moments in Astro- 
Bluebonnet Bow! with run of 
bad snap on punt for a crucial 
first down and then a dramatic 
knockdown of sure TD pass that 
saved Buffs. Baseball All- 
American who led Big 8 
with.492 average as a catcher. 


BARRY PRICE, Oklahoma 
State, 6-1, 235, junior. Had a 
brilliant sophomore season, trap- 
ping enemy ball carriers 14 
times for losses. The Football 
News named him to 1972 pre- 


season all-America team with 


these remarks, *‘The least publi- 
cized man on the entire lineup. 
But ask the Cowboy opponents! 
They rave about him, and some 
folks think he’s better than 
(Rich) Glover.** Can bench- 
press 460 pounds. 


BACK 


MIKE FINK, Missouri, 5-10, 

185, senior. Averaged 28.3 yards 
on 21 kickoff returns last year— 
second in the Big Eight, fifth in 
the nation. Had a 100-yard kick- 
off runback against Oklahoma 
State. Good straightaway speed. 
Blond veteran will return to de- 
fense to bolster a completely 
depleted secondary. Was Tigers’ 
No. 3. pass-receiver last year 
with 21 catches for 191 yards. 


RAYMOND HAMILTON, 
Oklahoma, 6-1, 237, senior. 
Named National Lineman of the 
Week by AP following O.U.'s 
30-0 victory over S.M.U. AP 
and UPI All-Big Eight Selection 
his junior year. Great quickness 
and speed in the Granville Lig- 
gins mold make Hamilton one 
of the top All-American pfos- 
pects in the Big 8. Barring inju- 
ries, “‘Sugar Bear’s’’ potential 
is unlimited. 


BACK 


JOE BLAHAK, Nebraska, 5- 
10, 184, senior. Blahak was the 
third member of 1971 Husker 
defensive backfield to make All 
Big 8. The fastest Husker defen- 
sive back (4.5, 40), he’s also a 
tough defender and sure tackler. 


‘He intercepted six passes in 


1970 (three against Kansas 
State’s Lynn Dickey), but with 
the surge of rushing offense, 
picked off only one in °71!. 
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Freshman Harvest 


This year the credentials are 
almost unbelievable 


By AL ESCHBACH Oklahoma Journal 


LAST YEAR THE BIG EIGHT did some fancy rewriting of 
history when the final AP poll touted Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and Colorado as the country’s top three teams. 

Enough has been said already about this epic chapter. But 
now that the recruiting wars have been waged and the dust 
is beginning to settle, this same triumvirate appear to have 
inked a disproportionate share of the giant talents of tomor- 
row and thus strengthened their claim to the summit! 

Early returns indicate that Oklahoma may have put to- 
gether its best recruiting season ever. The Wylie-Pruitt 
bunch has to rank as the premier class in Sooner annals, but 
the noticeable absence of a super quarterback and only two 
defensive linemen of note, proved to be glaring weaknesses 
this spring. This year’s edition is awesome at the five touch- 
down positions, and sports a bevy of trenchmen who carry 


“can’t miss’’ credentials. 


OFFENSE 
Pos. Name Hometown Wt. Ht. College 
TE—David Logan, Wheatridge, Colo. 6-4 215 Colorado 
T—Larry Bailey, Jersey City, N.J. 6-2 220 Nebraska 
G—John Morgan, Wauwatosa, Kan. 6-1 230 Kansas 
C—Jack Kemp, Hobbs, N.M. 6-4 230 Oklahoma 
G—Peter Brock, Beaverton, Colo. 6-4 230 Colorado 
T—Mike Owens, Jackson, Miss. 6-4 235 Missouri 
SE—Joe Washington, Port Arthur, Tex. 5-10 175 Oklahoma 
QB—Kerry Jackson, Galveston, Tex. 6-1 195 Oklahoma 
HB—Robert Lee Steward, Forrest City, Ark. 5-11 200 Oklahoma 
HB—John O’Leary, Port Washington, N.Y. 6-1 195 Nebraska 
FB—Mike Hopkins, Jefferson City, Mo. 6-3 210 Missouri 

DEFENSE 
E—Jimmy Dodds, Albuquerque, N.M. 6-5 265 Oklahoma 
T—David Scott, Paterson, N.J. 6-5 275 Kansas 
NG—Bob Boss, Brookfield, Wisc. 6-6 245 Iowa State 
T—Leroy Selmon, Eufaula, Okla. 6-3 250 Oklahoma 
E—Phil Shannon, Seguin, Tex. 6-4 230 Oklahoma State 
LB—Randy Lessman, Sioux City, Iowa 6-3 205 Nebraska 
LB—Danny Gragg, Topeka, Kan. 6-2. 215 Kansas State 
HB—David Williams, Homer, La. 6-3 205 Colorado 
HB—Scott Hill, Hurst, Tex. 6-2. 185 Oklahoma 
HB—Scott Copple, Lincoln, Neb. 6-2. 185 Nebraska 
HB—Bobby Martin, Ogden, Utah 6-2 188 Iowa State 
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Colorado, enjoying the benefits of its No. 3 ranking, also 
boasts a bumper crop of yearlings, including David Logan 
of Wheatridge, Colo., who may be the ‘‘bluest of the blue 
chips.”’ 

Nebraska got everything but the Colonel’s ‘‘finger-lick- 
in’’ recipe in its home state and returned to Rich Glover’s 
old stomping grounds for another rare line prospect, and a 
New York running back from the Kinney mold. Still, three 
of their top four prospects signed elsewhere, including C. 
U.’s Logan. Word has it that quarterback Scott Copple of 
Lincoln will help them forget the other three. 

All other Big Eight teams seem pleased with their prized 
prospects though often having to travel far from home to 
land these super talents. 

Vince Gibson is ecstatic over the two gifted athletes he 
stole from Oklahoma. Kansas gave up some ground to the 
“*Purple Pride’’ at home, but raided New Jersey for a behe- 
moth tackle who could start as a freshman. Iowa State may 
be the sleeper in the recruiting race with three solid stars 
including another Joe Willie. Oklahoma State had a medio- 
cre year in terms of game-breakers, but corraled the best 
crop of linemen in its last three campaigns. And Missouri 
added another gem to its plethora of running backs to fur- 
ther enhance its wishbone reclamation. 

In spite of these optimistic notes, the Big Three dominat- 
ed “‘The Big Eight’s’’ Blue Chip Team with Oklahoma 
landing seven, Nebraska four, and Colorado three. 


Some of the credentials of the players are almost unbe- 
lievable. Let’s take a look at the backfield first. 

Named at quarterback is Kerry Jackson of Galveston 
Ball, who will be the property of Oklahoma this fall. Jack- 
son got the nod over David Williams of Homer, La. (Colo- 
rado), Copple, Scott Hill of Hurst, Tex. (Oklahoma) and 
Bobby Martin of Ogden, Utah (Iowa State), All four were 
named to various All-American teams. 

“If there was a better high school quarterback in Ameri- 
ca, I would have liked to have seen him,’’ claimed Jack- 
son’s coach Joe Woolley. ‘‘He throws well, runs well and 
kicks well. This spring we were out on the football field and 
he repeatedly threw the ball right in my hands from 65 yards 
away. I’ve seen him throw the ball 85 yards.”’ 

Jackson is 6-1, 195-pounds with 4.6 speed in the 40. Dur- 
ing his three-year career at Ball, he had 3,389 total yards, 
1,465 yards in the air and 1,924 yards on the ground. He 
scored 237 points. During the past year he passed for 1,506 


yards and rushed for 934 yards on 114 attempts. 

Oklahoma coaches are so high on Jackson that he may 
make a strong bid to become the school’s first black quarter- 
back as a freshman. ‘‘We ran the Wishbone offense right 
out of Oklahoma’s book, so he won’t have any trouble get- 
ting adjusted to that,’’ said Woolley. 

Nebraska’s top find may be running back John O’Leary 
from Port Washington, N. Y. Cornhusker coaches have said 
that O’Leary reminds them a lot of departed Jeff Kinney. 
But O’Leary’s prep coach Gerard Laheney added something 
else. 

‘*Not only is O’Leary a strong runner, but his moves are 
unbelievable. I think he will be a great one,’’ said Laheney. 
‘I think just about every major college in th country was 
after him.”’ 

O’Leary, a 6-1, 195-pounder who rsns the 40 in 4.6, 
rushed for 100 yards in all eight games he played this year 
and, in two games, gained over 200 yards. He scored 88 
points and was named to Scholastic Magazine’s All-Ameri- 
can team. 

Joining O’Leary in the backfield are Robert Lee Steward 
(Oklahoma) of Forrest City, Ark., and Mike Hopkins (Mis- 
souri) of Jefferson City, Mo. 

‘*Steward is the best prep back I have ever seen in Arkan- 
sas,’ said Oklahoma defensive coach Larry Lacewell. ‘“He 
is probably as good a back as I’ve recruited.’’ Strong 
words, since Lacewell recruited Texas’ Top Blue Shipper 
last year in Mike Thomas. 

Steward, a 5-11, 200-pounder with 4.5 speed in the 40, 
made the Sunkist, Kick-Off, Scholastic Coach and Parade 


DAVID LOGAN 


All-American teams. In his senior year he scored 22 touch- 
downs and rushed for 1,617 yards on 230 carries. As a jun- 
ior he gained 1,305 yards and scored 24 TD’s. 

‘‘This year he played the final three games with a carti- 
lage injury,’’ said his coach Bill Shimek. “‘He can cut on a 
dime and leave nine cents change. In one game in which he 
was injured this year, he scored four touchdowns and ran 
for 198 yards. He has tremendous moves and power.”’ 

Hopkins is a 6-3, 210-pounder who was voted the best 


JOHN O’LEARY 


prep back in Missouri the past two years. He rushed for 
over 1,500 yrds the past year. 

‘*‘Mike’s a real strong runner, and yet has good breaka- 
way speed,’’ said coach Pete Adkins. He’s very agile. He 
has just turned 17-years-old.”’ 

Named at the end spots are Logan and Joe Washington of 
Port Arthur Lincoln. 

“May be the best prospect in the Big Eight,’’ said lowa 
State freshman coach Jackie Sherrill of Logan. ‘*He is going 
to be a super player,”’ said another recruiter. 

Logan, who averaged 25 points a game in basketball and 
hit over .400 in baseball, caught 52 passes for 1,139 yards 
and scored 19 touchdowns. He punted for a 43-yard aver- 
age. Logan is 6-4, 215-pounds with 4.7 speed in the 40. He 
is expected to get a good shot at the starting split end post 
for the Buffs. 

Joe Washington, who is heading for Oklahoma, was 
named to the Kick-Off, Coach and Athlete, Parade and 
Sunkist All-American teams. The 5-11, 175 pounder rushed 
for 3,995 yards and scored 380 points in three years at Port 
Arthur Lincoln. In his senior year, he scored 155 points, ran 
for 1,405 yards, and averaged an incredible 61 yards on 
kickoff returns. 

‘*Joe may possibly have more moves than Greg Pruitt,”’ 
said Wendell Mosley, OU’s new assistant coach who 
coached Pruitt in high school and recruited Washington. 
Washington lettered in football, basketball, baseball, track 
and even swimming. He runs the 40 in 4.5. 

‘*He’s as loose as hell,’’ said dad Joe Washington, who 
coached him. ‘‘He’s real solid, can block, catch, run and 


. Aa & 


JOE WASHINGTON 


throw equally well.”’ 

Named to the offensive line are Larry Bailey (Nebraska), 
of Jersey City, N. J. John Morgan (Kansas) of Wauwatosa, 
Kan., Jack Kemp (Oklahoma) of Hobbs, N. M., Peter 
Brock (Colorado) of Beaverton, Colo. and Mike Owens 
(Missouri) of Jackson, Miss. 

Bailey is from the same town which Cornhusker All- 
American Rich Glover is from. He is a 6-2, 220-pounder 


continued on page 107 
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You can take those 20 points and. . 


THE DEVANEY ERA 


When Devaney first arrived at Nebraska he found that he 
had left better athletes at Wyoming. A Dynasty later, his 
patented “Black Shirts” have forged two straight National 
Championships and are on the verge of an unprecedented 


third. 


By CHARLIE SMITH 


JOE KATZ WAITED in the back of the room being used 
for Nebraska press interviews. Excitement was all around 
him, even though the room was located under the east side 
of Owen Field in Norman, Okla. On this Thanksgiving 
Day, Nov. 25, 1971, Nebraska had won the finest college 
football game ever played. Unfortunately for Katz and most 
of the record 63,385 persons who had witnessed the game, 
Oklahoma was on the short end of the final 35-31 score. 
Katz, of course, is the executive director of the Sugar Bowl. 
A week earlier Nebraska had chosen to play in the Orange 
Bowl and Oklahoma had accepted the Sugar Bow! bid, so 
Katz had more than a passing interest in the outcome of 
their celebrated showdown. 

Naturally Katz couldn't have been too elated while he 
waited in the back of the room. But he was bound and deter- 
mined to do his duty: Say hello to winning coach Bob Deva- 
ney and offer his congratulations. But Katz could have 
saved himself a lot of grief if he had foregone the traditional 
gesture on this day. 

The session with the press over, Devaney came bustling 
down the aisle on his way to the dressing room across the 
hall Katz stepped out to offer his hand. Devaney spotted him 
instantly. 

‘*You can take those 20 points and shove ’em,’’ Deva- 
ney said without breaking stride. He also suggested the ex- 
act part of Katz’ anatomy that would most suit him. 

Devaney is not a nasty man by nature. But he does have a 
phenomenal memory, especially about anything concerning 
himself or Nebraska football. What he remembered, in the 
instant he recognized Katz’ face, was that a week earlier 
Katz had predicted Oklahoma would beat Nebraska “*by 20 
points.’’ Katz’ remark had been duly recorded by the press. 
It wasn’t a big deal. It only follows to reason that the execu- 
tive director of the bow! that has Oklahoma is going to hope 
Oklahoma is going to win. Certainly, he’s not going to 
say he thinks his team is going to lose. Perhaps it was the 
‘*by 20 points”’ that rankled Devaney. 

In any case, it’s amusing that a coach that has just won, 
by his own admission, the biggest game of his career could 
remember minutes after the conflict that a certain bow] offi- 
cial had publicly predicted that he would lose. It was even 


. Devaney’s ire is easily provoked . 


United Press International, Kansas City 


more amusing that Katz was so upset by the blistering 
comment. He immediately told associates he had been mis- 
quoted. That, too, was laughable since no fewer than 15 
persons had heard Katz’ original prediction and several had 
tape-recorded it at the weekly Big Eight briefings session in 
Kansas City. 

There aren’t many football coaches who wouldn’t think 
twice before telling off a bowl official. Things can change 
very quickly in college football and there always will come 
a day when positions are reversed. But Bob Devaney always 
has been his own man and run his own show the way he 


. . perhaps as easily as winning another National Championship! 
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thinks it ought to be run. And he’s never been averse to 
blowing off steam and, once done, he’s not much for hold- 
ing grudges. It’s quite likely Devaney has since forgotten 
the incident. But a diplomat he’s not. 

The Devaney era at Nebraska has been a phenomenon. It 
ranges from the fantastic on-the-field success of the Corn- 
huskers—92 wins, 18 losses, one tie—to the back-to-back 
national championship years of 1970 and 1971, to the una- 
dorned adulation of Nebraskans for anyone connected with 
Nebraska football. For the last four years, Nebraska’s home 
attendance has averaged more than the seating capacity. The 
1971 figure was 67.621 in Memorial Stadium’s 65,000 
seats. At $6 a ticket, not counting students and faculty, it’s 
easy to see how the Cornhuskers have financed five stadium 
additions plus the installation of Astroturf since 1964. 

There are very few college football programs that could 
have generated the kind of enthusiasm that Nebraska has. 
The only other one that comes immediately to mind is Ar- 
kansas. Almost everywhere else, winning national champi- 
onships is simply not enough. There are too many other in- 
terests—either other state universities or a mania for pro 
football. But in Nebraska, there is only the University of 
Nebraska. 

Devaney himself is at a loss to explain the adulation. ‘‘It 
probably would occur any place where there was just one 
school in the state,’* he says. *‘But it would have to be a 
place like Nebraska, where people have a tendency to hang 
their hats on the football team.” 

The 57-year-old coach can’t so much as go out to dinner 
in Lincoln without attracting swarms of table-hoppers. Vir- 
tually every automobile in Nebraska has some sort of em- 
blem proclaiming *‘No. 1.’’ In downtown Lincoln and 
Omaha, department stores peddle watches, clocks, rugs, 
pens, paperweights, almost any article imaginable, with 
**No. | Nebraska—National Champion’’ emblazoned ther- 
on. 

Devaney’s impact, starting in 1962, was immediate. His 
first team was 9-2, whipping Miami, 36-34, in the Gotham 
Bowl. That was only Nebraska's third post-season appear- 
ance. The Cornhuskers have been to seven more bowls un- 
der Devaney. In order, Devaney’s Nebraska teams have 
been 9-2, 10-1, 9-2, 10-1, 9-2, 6-4, 6-4, 9-2, 11-0-1 and 13- 
0. Only the two 6-4 teams in 1967 and °68 did not go to 
bowl games. 

The 1965 team probably was the best of the early teams. 
It beat Missouri, 16-14, in Columbia after spotting the Ti- 
gers a 14-0 lead in the first quarter. And Missouri went on 
to win the Sugar Bowl. The Cornhuskers’ only loss was by 
a 39-28 margin to Alabama in the Orange Bowl. A year lat- 
er, they lost again, 34-7, to another Bear Bryant-coached 
Alabama team. 

The back-to-back 6-4 seasons in 1967 and °68 caused 
grumbling. There were those who said Devaney was over 
the hill. But, as it turned out, it was just a valley amid a se- 
ries of hills. Most coaches would be pleased if their worst 
valley was 6-4. , 

The Cornhuskers turned the corner in 1969. They reached 
the crossroads against Kansas, a team that had gone to the 
Orange Bow! the previous year. 

Nebraska opened the season by losing, 31-21, to a South- 
ern California team that was considered among the best in 
the country. The Cornhuskers quickly dispatched Texas 
A&M and Minnesota before running afoul of Missouri, 17- 
7, at Columbia. 

Don Bryant remembers Devaney telling his players *‘that 
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he believed every team would lose at least one conference 
game” in the dressing room after the game. ‘‘Well, you’ve 
already lost yours,’? Devaney said. ‘‘He told them what 
they wanted to hear,’’ Bryant recalls, *‘and everybody start- 
ed thinking about the next one.”’ 

Kansas was**the next one’’ and the Jayhawks led, 17-14, 
late in the game. Nebraska faced fourth-and-16 at its 37-yard 
line. 

*“We had called a deep hook pass,’’ Devaney recalls. 
“Jerry Tagge to Jim MacFarland. MacFarland was covered, 
so Tagge broke out of the pocket and waved him downfield. 
But Jerry threw the ball a little long.”’ 

Some said Tagge’s pass was as much as 15 yards over 
MacFarland’s head. Devaney insists it was a matter of two 
or three yards. At any rate, the ball was overthrown. But an 
official, Glenn Bowles, threw a flag, calling sophomore 
Mark Geraghty for interference against MacFarland at the 
Kansas 32. Kansas co-captain Emery Hicks was quickly on 
the scene and protested to Bowles. The official tacked on an 
unsportsmanlike conduct penalty, putting the ball on the 
Jayhawks’ 17. Four plays later, and with 1:22 remaining, 
Jeff Kinney scored from the three. Score: Nebraska 21, 
Kansas 17. 

“With the position the official was in, he pretty much 
had to make the call he did,’’ Devaney says. ‘‘He couldn’t 
see the ball, but MacFarland definitely was pushed. It’s like 
saying you don’t call holding on one side of the line if the 
play goes the other way. Of course you do. I think even 
Pepper Rodgers—assuming he didn’t care who won—would 
have called interference if he had been the official. 

“Then Emery Hicks protested. Well, Bowles was a for- 
mer military guy and he just wasn’t going to listen to much 
of that. So, they got penalized and then we scored. If there 
hadn’t been a penalty on top of the interference, we still 
might not have scored. It was a close play. But the truth is 
we never should have been in that predicament. | thought 
we had a better team than Kansas did. But, yes, we were 
lucky to win. If we had lost, we’d definitely have been out 
of the conference race.’ 

That victory was the first of the current 32-game string. 
Rodgers, the Kansas coach, was bitter in defeat. He felt 
Hicks, being a co-captain, had a right to question the call by 
Bowles. Just as the game proved to be the tonic Nebraska 
needed, it was disastrous for Kansas. The Jayhawks skidded 
to a 1-9 season and haven't recovered yet. It’s possible that 
a different judgment by Bowles would have had far-reaching 
results beyond that one game for both teams. 

‘How big a game it was is hard to tell because it’s con- 
jecture what would have happened if we'd lost,’’ says Deva- 
ney. **I think the season could have gone either way. We 
could have had another 6-4 or 7-3 pretty easily. After we 
lost to Missouri, we started talking right away about the 
next ball game. We had some real enthusiasm on that team. 
I"ll say this: It would have been a much longer shot to win 
the national championship in 1970 if we hadn’t finished so 
strong in 1969. The 1969 season has been more important to 
the last two years than most people realize. 

“Certainly, the Kansas game was an important one. But 
looking back on it, I can’t rank it above LSU (Orange 
Bowl, 1971) or Oklahoma (1971) because we knew what 
was al stake in those games. It was all on the line.”’ 

Nebraska finished the 1969 season by sharing the Big 
Eight championship with Missouri (the Tigers lost their 
game at Colorado). Then the Cornhuskers administered a 
continued on page 42 


Schoolboy Super Stars 


By AL ESCHBACH Oklahoma Journal 


PICKING THE TOP HIGH SCHOOL SUPER STARS ina 
six-state area is not an easy chore. But through the help of 
ballots and college coaches,The Big Eight football magazine 
has come up with a list of talented performers that you 
should be hearing quite a bit about in upcoming years. 

Ballots were sent to every high school coach in the Big 
Eight area. Their replies played a major role in determining 
the top players. 

Also, coaches at every Big Eight university were contact- 
ed for information regarding the upcoming crop in their 
state. Only one school said it could not give names because 
they did not want it publicized, fearing other schools would 
try to recruit them. 

The questionnaire sent to the prep coaches gave them the 
chance to list other players in their conference as either 1. 
an All-American Candidate; 2. one of the top 11 players in 


the state; or 3. one of the top 40 players in the state. 

The answers the coaches gave served as the basis for 
picking the top 75 players. From the information received, 
it appeared that Colorado, Oklahoma and Nebraska were 
ahead of the rest of the states as far as prep talent for the 
upcoming year. 

But Kansas seemed to have an abundance of backs with 
the likes of Elijah Davis of Junction City, Lavurne Smith 
Southeast High in Wichita and Nolan Cromwell of Ransom. 

The college coaches based their opinion on height, weight 
and speed in the 40-yard dash. At each school, the coaches 
were able to give at least three names that they placed the 
“‘can’t miss” tag on. 

Both high school and college coaches agreed that picking 
the buuper crop this early is very difficult. They said that 
many of the athletes do not develop both mentally and phys- 
ically until their senior year. 

Nevertheless, the credentials of the top 12 clearly placed 
them ahead of the pack and earned for them the recognition 
of ‘‘Schoolboy Super Star.’’ For more about these *‘Friday 
Night Heroes’’ turn to page 76. 


(QUARTERBACKS 


TOM TESONE, 6-2, 
Colo. 

TED COX, 6-2, 180, Gretnu, Neb. 

JEFF MARTIN, 6-2, 195, E. DesMoines, 
lowa. 

BOB WHITE, 6-1, 170, Doniphan, Neb. 

JEFF ELMER, 6-0, 178, Bonner Springs, 
Kan. 

JOE B. GREEN, 6-0, 170, Tahlequah, 
Okla. 

NOLAN CROMWELL, 6-3, 185, Ransom, 
Kan. 


185, Englewood, 


DEAN BLEVINS, 6-0, 170, Norman, 
Okla. 

BARRY BARRITT, 6-2, 190, Council 
Bluff, lowa. 


EDDY PORTER, 6-0, 
City, Southeast, Okla. 
TOM GRANTZ, 5-10, 
Springs, Wasso, Colo. 


ENDS 
STEVE TANGEMANN, 6-4, 190, Omaha 
Southside, Neb. 
GARY JOHNSON, 6-1, 215, Arvado, 
Colo. 
PETER BLAKE, 6-0, 170, Hazelwood, 
Mo. 
DAVE HENNINGS, 6-5, 220, New 
Hampton, lowa. 
RON MCCLEAN, 6-1, 190, Ladue, Mo. 
MIKE SOUTHWORTH, 6-0, 190, St. 
Louis, Webster, Mo. 
CLAYTON FISHER, 6-2, 200, Pierce, 
Neb. 
RUSS SPRAGUE, 6-1, 190, Holyoke, 
Colo. 


175, Oklahoma 


175, Colorado 


BACKS 


ELIJAH DAVIS, 5-11, 175, Junction City, 
Kan. 


LAVURNE SMITH, 5-11, 190, Wichita 
Southside. 

ED CARLSON, 5-11, 185, Ida Grove, 
lowa. 


BILLY JONES, 6-2, 210, East Waterloo, 
lowa. 

PETE BETKA, 6-0, 200, Denver Muche- 
beuf, Colo. 


BILL WHITLEY, 
Oklo. 

TED SWAN, 6-0, 175, Fort Logan Mul- 
len, Colo. 

JOE MANISCALCO, 5-11, 190, Denver 
North, Colo. 

MOSES WILLIAMS, 6-2, 220, Oklahoma 
City Star-Spencer, Okla. 
GREG PETREE, 6-0, 
Okla. 

GARY WASHINGTON, 6-2, 200, Colo- 
rado School Deaf & Blind, Colo. 
BILL ROBINSON, 6-0, 195, St. 
McGinley, Mo. 

DOUG SIMCIK, 6-0, 
Glenn, Colo. 
GORNELL WILLIAMS, 5-9, 
Lovis Beaumont. 

LARRY LYLES, 6-2, 220, Tulsa Washing- 
ton, Okla. 

CURTIS BROWN, 6-0, 185, St. Louis St. 
Charles, Mo. 


5-11, 180, 


Lawton, 


170, Shawnee, 


Louis 
175, Denver N. 


180, St. 


TOM HARDAWAY, 5-11, 185, Musko- 
gee, Okla. 

STEVE WHITEHEAD, 6-0, 195, Del City, 
Okla. 


STEVE LARGHE, 6-0, 185, Arvado West, 
Colo. 

DANNY HALL, 6-3, 185, Midwest City, 
Okla. 

TITUS LAWSON, 5-11, 
Okla. 

PAUL STURDIVANT, 6-1, 190, Moore, 
Okla. 

BILLY JONES, 6-2, 210, E. Waterloo, 
lowa. 

ROD MCDANIEL, 5-9, 165, Oklahoma 
City John Marshall. 

PAUL SCHERMANN, 6-1, 
Girardeau, Mo. 

RODNEY OLSON, 5-11, 185, Shawnee 
Mission, Kan. 


WZS; 


Lawton, 


180, Cape 


DENNIS FRAZEE, 6-4, 195, Summer- 
field, Kan. 

CRAIG CONDT, 6-4, 200, W. Waterloo, 
lowa. 


LARRY MILLSAD, 6-1, 200, Mountain 
Grove, Mo. 

DANNY RUYBAL, 6-1, 212, St. Joseph's 
Denver, Colo. 


LINEMEN 


ALAN ROSENBERG, 6-1, 230, Vian, 
Okla. 

MIKE FULTZ, 6-5, 235, Lincoln, Neb. 
BILL NOXON, 6-1, 200, Gunnison, 
Colo. 

BRUCE JAMES, 6-6, 215, Del Norte, 
Colo. 

GARY HERMAN, 6-3, 225, Omaha 
South, Neb. 

GARY TEMPELMAN, 6-2, 240, 
Cherokee, lowa. 

STEVE CYPHERS, 6-2, 215, Grand 
Junction, Colo. 

GARY BUTTERMORE, 6-2, 220, Rep 
City, Neb. 

JERRY ELY, 6-0, 195, Brush, Colo. 
VERN MASTNY, 6-0, 185, Clarkson, 
Neb. 

GLEN STEWARD, 6-3, 250, Oklahoma 
City Marshall. 

REGGIE GAST, 6-2, 200, Lincoln, East, 
Neb. 

JOHN BOYER, 6-1, 220, Putnam City, 
Okla. 

DAN SCHULTZ, 6-1, 200, Battle Creek, 
Neb. 

BRAND BODAMER, 6-0, 190, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

DARRELL GOFOURTH, 220, Parsons, 
Kan. 

CHAZ EVANS, 6-3, 270, Seminole, 
Okla. 

TERRY BEESON, 6-3, 205, Coffeyville, 
Kan. 

DENNIS DORR, 5-11, 190, Kansas City 
Bishop Ward, Mo. 

REX REDINGER, 6-2, 180, Haven, Kan. 
PERRY VIERS, 6-1, 185, Little River, 
Kan. 


TERRY CARTER, 6-4, 240, Moore, Okla. 


PAUL GRADIVSHAR, 6-0, 190, Pueblo 
South, Colo. 

JiM LEDFORD, 6-2, 225, Oklahoma 
City Grant, Oklahoma 

KEVIN BOUNDY, 6-3, 245, Cannon 
City, Colo. 

ROBERY HUDAK, 6-3, 240, Midwest 
City, Okla. 
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A Healthy Johnson 
Buffs’ Only Need 


By DAN CREEDON Boulder Daily Camera 


COLORADO from page 16 


where I have no doubt he'll be 100 per 
cent in the fall,’” Crowder says. 

The wingback designation is new for 
the position Keyworth is playing. So, 
too, will be many of the duties for the 
back CU formerly called a slotback. 
“By getting away from our old slot- 
back concept and using Keyworth as 
we planned at wingback (in a power ‘I’ 
set) we will have some of the benefits 
of the wishbone while retaining all of 
the benefits of our ‘T’*’ explains 
Crowder, who is anxious to employ 
Keyworth often as a ball carrier. 

Elsewhere on offense, the biggest 
question mark is at split end. A year 
ago, CU had 9.2 flyer Cliff Branch and 
sure-handed Willie Nichols there. 

That speed was missing in the 
spring, when sophomore Rick Ellwood, 
a 190-pounder from Downey, Calif., 
who caught eight touchdown passes as 


FAVORING HIS INJURED WRIST throughout 
season undoubtedly limited Johnson’s effective 


ness and that of the Buffs’. . . . a haunting 
for victims of the Colorado onslaught. 
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a freshman, emerged as the No. 1 man 
there. But Crowder wasn’t completely 
satisfied and he promises to experiment 
at the wide receiving spot in the fall 

Up front, CU will be going very 
much with a pat hand in °72, with tight 
end J.V. Cain, tackles Jake Zumbach 
and Greg Horton, guard Chuck Mandril 
and center William McDonald all 
blessed with starting experience. Man- 
dril and Zumbach both missed spring 
ball because of shoulder surgery, so 
there was an excellent opportunity for 
young linemen to step in. And guard 
Wayne Mattingly and tackle Jerry 
Schwab, both red-shirt sophomores, 
showed to advantage. A name to re- 
member, too, in the fall, is Harvey 
Goodman. He’s a 6-4, 255-pound trans- 
fer from Los Angeles City College who 
is likely to get a chance as a guard. 

Cain, who averaged 21.7 yards per 
catch while sharing playing time with 
3-year starter Bob Masten in ’71, fig- 
ures to be CU’s primary receiving tar- 
get in °72. He stands 6-6 and catches 
the football extremely well in traffic. 
“Cain’s going to make a heckuva pass- 
ing coach out of me,’’ says O. Kay 
Dalton, the CU aide who co-ordinates 
the Buffs’ backfield planning. 

Defensively, it’s a new ball game at 
Colorado, with Dan Radakovich, who 
coached the linebackers on Penn State’s 
defensive powerhouses of the late 
1960s, taking over for Jerry Claiborne 
(now head man at Maryland). 

CU’s defense will be the 4-4 made so 
popular by Penn State. So the changes 
will not be so great for the CU person- 
nel, playing under its third defensive 
co-ordinator in as many years. Clai- 
borne’s CU defense in °71 operated 
from a 6-2, so the 8-man front is un- 
changed as is the 3-deep secondary. 
“There won't be the drastic changes 
for the players in learning a new system 
that there were when Jerry came in last 
year,’’ explains Radakovich, *‘although 
some of the coverages are different.”’ 

Radakovich’s defense, the CU play- 
ers say, is a much more aggressive de- 
fense. 

The biggest change moves Bud Ma- 
grum, a 6-3, 219-pound ex-Marine who 
was Big Eight sophomore lineman of 
the year in ’71 as a guard in CU’s 
down four, to an inside linebacking 


spot. It’s a varied role, though, and, on 
occasion, Magrum looks very much 
like a Rich Glover-type middle guard. 
“We kind of like what Rich Glover 
does to people,”’ grins Crowder, ‘‘and 
we feel Magrum is flexible enough to 
be used in much the same way.”’ 

The linebacking crew with Magrum 
will be an all-veteran one, with Billie 
Drake inside and Randy Geist and John 
Stavely outside. A year ago, CU had a 
real depth problem at linebacker, but 
no such situation exists this time, with 
holdovers Lenny Ciufo and Dave Orvis 
and sophomores Rick Stearns and Jeff 
Geiser all most capable replacements. 
Radakovich worked in the spring with a 
very young front, since ends Rick Kay 
and Stu Aldrich were both recovering 
from surgery for injuries which cut 
short their junior seasons. Jerry Wil- 
liams, voted CU's outstanding fresh- 
man as a tailback three seasons ago, 
and Bill Donnell, a fullback as a fresh- 
man in *70 and a tight end in spring 
ball of his freshman year, finally began 
to look comfortable on defense as ends. 
The tackles very likely will be Mark 
Cooney, a 6-5 junior who played well 
as a rookie when CU’s interior was 
wrecked by injuries in *71, and Harold 
(Bubba) Bridges, a 6-5, 260-pound red- 
shirt soph who is one of CU’s most 
heralded newcomers. 

Crowder is still a little apprehensive 
in the secondary, where cornerbacks 
Cullen Bryant and Lorne Richardson 
and safety John (Bad Dude) Stearns are 
the only experienced hands. Bryant and 
Stearns both had some great moments 
as juniors and could be all-league cal- 
ibre if they play with greater consisten- 
cy, a favorite Crowder expression, but 
appropriate in the case of the two ex- 
tremely gifted seniors. 

Stearns, whose punting average was 
a rather undistinguished 34.6 as a jun- 
ior, is likely to hold his kicking job. 
He’s a cool customer when things go 
wrong on the snap, as Astro-Bluebon- 
net Bowl folks saw when he ran (from 
the CU 3-yard line) for a first down to 
set up the Buffs clinching touchdown 
against Houston. And, on 50 punts a 
year ago, Stearns had an average return 
of less than one yard per boot. 

Kick-offs were a problem a year ago 
for CU, but Bridges was booming the 
ball deep in the end zone in the spring 
and looks like the answer there. J.B. 
Dean, who set all sort of CU place- 
kicking records as a sophomore before 
his accuracy began to slip when he had 
to be employed some as a defensive 
end, returns. > 


COLORADO DEPTH CHART 


CAPS indicate returning starters 


J. V. Cain GREG HORTON Greg Parr 
(6-6, 225 Jr) (6-4, 240 Jr) (6-0, 220 Sr) 


Larry Allen Tom Kopine Doug Payton 
(6-3, 215 So) (6-3, 245 So) (6-3, 225 So) 


RICK KAY Bubba Bridges 


(6-4, 240 Se) (6-5, 260 So) 
Jerry Williams Dove Darovec 
(6-1, 215 So) (6-3, 235 Jr) 
RANDY GEIST 
(6-2, 210 Jr) 
Steve Maughan 
(6-2, 200 So) BILLIE DRAKE 
(6-1, 230 Se) 
Jett Geiser 
(6-2, 210 So) 
CULLEN BRYANT 
(6-2, 215 Se) 
Kirk Hendricksen 
(6-0, 190 So) 


WILLIAM McDONALD 


CHARLIE DAVIS 
(6-0, 200 Jr) 


Gory Campbell 
(6-0, 205 So) 


Bo Matthews 
(6-3, 240 Jr) 


Terry Kunz 
(6-2, 210 So) 


KEN JOHNSON 
(6-2, 205 Jr) 


Joe Duenas 
(5-7, 175 Jr) 


CHUCK MANDRIL 


(6-2, 235 Jr) (6-3, 245 Se) 


Bob Chess Wayne Mattingly 
(6-4, 230 So) 


(6-3, 250 So) 


Stu Aldrich Bill Donnell 


Jon Keyworth 
(6-5, 230 Jr) 


Ron Engel 
(6-1, 200 So) 


JAKE ZUMBACK Ozell Collier 
(6-3, 240 Se) (5-11, 180 Jr) 
Beuce Peoples J. B. Dean 
(6-3, 235 Je) (6-2, 190 Jr) 


(6-4, 250 Sr) (6-2, 225 So) 
Mark Cooney Len Ciuto 
(6-5, 220 Jr) (6-0, 205 Jr) 


JOHN STEARNS 
(6-0, 195 Se) 
Rich Bland 
(6-0, 190 Jr) 


JOHN STAVELY 
(6-0, 205 Sr) 
Rick Stearns 
BUD MAGRUM (6-1, 210 So) 
(6-3, 235 Jr) 
Dave Orvis 
(5-11, 205 Je) 


Lorne Richardson 
(6-1, 200 Sr) 


Wayne Simmons 
(5-11, 185 Je) 
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Crowder's Viewpoint. . . 


“1 MIGHT AS WELL jump in with the player. They'd be disap- 
pointed in me if | didn’t,” Colorado coach Eddie Crowder says 
when cornered on the chances of his Buffs’ being No. 1 in the 
Big Eight and the nation in 1972. 

“It's a lot better than being picked to lose ‘em all,” grinned 
Eddie after one national publication made the Buffs’ their 
choice for No. 1 in 1972. 

What must CU do to reach even as lofty a position as No. 1 
in the Big Eight? 

“Quite frankly, the number of men we have of the superstar 
class will decide if we can achieve our goal—provided we get 
our share of the breaks and avoidance of injury to key men 
that anyone needs to reach the top,” says Crowder, 


What problem areas will the CU staff be confronted with in 
the fall? 

“We still are concerned about split end and depth in the sec- 
ondary,” Crowder says. “Last year, we were down to the point 
where we had only four people trained for the three positions in 
the secondary. | don’t want to think about what we’d have 
done if we had two injuries at any one time. We have some 
new men who should help in the secondary, but they’re not test- 
ed yet. 

“No matter who plays at split end, it’s going to be a new 
man. Rick Ellwood, who did such a fine job with our freshman 
team last fall, was the No. 1 man there in the spring. He was 
still having some problems from back surgery he had in January 
and didn’t get a complete chance to show what he can do. 
What we hope to do in the fall is come up with a competitive 
enough situation so that the man who emerges will be a very 
satisfactory player. 

It’s purely speculation, but from what we’ve seen and 
heard, two freshmen, Dave Logan and Larry Williams, have a 
chance to emerge as good players at the split end position, 
too.” 

What are Crowder’s views on the new NCAA rule okaying 
freshmen for varsity competition in ‘72? 

“My own opinion, based on the Korean War year of 1951 
when freshmen were last allowed to play, is that it will work out 
fine,”” says Eddie, who handed off to a frosh halfback at OU by 
the name of Buddy Leake quite often in ‘51. “I think the impor- 
tant thing to remember is that these are only 17 and 18 year- 
old guys. They can’t be pressured too soon. But by mid-season, 
| can see some of them helping, especially in situations where 
the depth is a problem. 

What about CU’s new defensive alignment? Any problems? 

“No, our guys have adjusted very quickly to all the subtleties 
of Dan’s (Radakovich) defense. I’m very pleased.” 
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Sophs To Watch 


BUBBA (6-5, 260) 
ANXIOUS TO JOIN OTHER 
TEXANS IN CU LINEUP 


By DAN CREEDON 


THE FIRST TIME Colorado No. 
1 offensive and defensive units 
were matched in the spring, 
Harold (Bubba) Bridges, a 6- 
5, 260-pound defensive tack- 
le, quickly ended almost two 
years of anonymity on the CU 
campus by crashing through to 
single-handedly force three 
quarterback fumbles. 

“We've never had anyone 
with quite the combination of 
size and speed (4.7 for the 40) 
Bubba has,’’ concedes Jim 
Mora, the aide who has devel- 
oped a pair of No. 1 pro 
draft choices in the defensive 
line in recent seasons, Bill 
Brundige and Herb Orvis. 
“Bubba could solve a lot of 
our problems.” Like replacing 
Orvis, for example. 

That’s something CU coach- 
es have suspicioned ever since 
they signed Bridges, a 2-A 
Texas all-stater at Houston 
Klein High School, back in the 


HAROLD BRIDGES 


Boulder Daily Camera 


spring of 1970. But they had 
to wait until this past spring to 
see Bubba in action, since he 
was ineligibie (as a non-pre- 
dictor academically) to either 
practice or receive aid until he 
proved himself in the class- 
room. 


RICK STEARNS 


Bridges did make one pre- 
1972 spring appearance on 
the Folsom Field AstroTurf, 
though, operating as a tight 
end and halfback in the “Hairy 
Bacon Bowl,” a popular flag 
football attraction at CU 
matching the Freaks (long- 
haired students) and Pigs 
(campus and city police) in a 
benefit game designed to 
promote improved relations 
between students and law en- 
forcement folks. 

Bubba, who delighted the 
Folsom Field crowd with a 30- 
yard touchdown reception in 
the Freaks’ 31-0 victory, was 
deeply disappointed last fall 
that he wasn’t qualified to join 
Texas classmates Charlie Da- 
vis, J.V. Cain and William 
McDonald on CU's starting 
team in a march to the No. 3 
national ranking. “We were 
good friends, but | still felt 
kinda cut off from them. They 
were very involved with the 
team and there was no way | 
could share in its success. But 
they pushed me to go to class 
and get my grades.” 


Bridges, whose shrill voice is 
easily audible on the practice 
field, is good enough in bas- 
ketball to warrant an invita- 
tion for a varsity tryout from 
Sox Walseth. But for now, he’s 
all football. Bridges, who says 
of the ‘72 Buffs, “We're going 
to be dynamite,” has set a 
rather stiff set of goals for 
himself: all-Big Eight as a 
sophomore, all-American as a 
junior and the first interior 
lineman to win the Heisman 
trophy as a senior. 

Augie Tammariello, Colora- 
do’s fiery little offensive line 
coach, has a number of blue- 
chip youngsters coming up, 
particularly Wayne Mattingly, 
a 6-2, 250-pound brute of an 
offensive guard from Scofts- 
dale, Ariz. But Augie was ata 
loss to assess Mattingly’s true 
potential, since the sopho- 
more-to-be had to tangle in 
most scrimmage and group 
work with Bridges. ‘’After 
going against Bubba, every- 
thing in the fall may seem like 
a breather for Mattingly and 
my other young guys,” Tam- 
mariello grinned. 

Among the graduates of an 
unbeaten Buff frosh team that 
averaged 53 points per game 
and buried Air Force Acade- 
my’s yearlings, 69-7, is anoth- 
er Stearns. The last of the 
Stearns brothers, linebacker 
Rick, has the best physical 
credentials (6-1 by 205) and is 
an uninhibited hitter like older 
brother John (Bad Dude) 
Stearns. Rick told varsity play- 
ers just after he enrolled at CU 
that he’d like to be called the 
“Badder Dude.” His football, 
CU coaches promise, is more 
polished than his grammar. 

In contrast to Stearns, a 
big-city (Denver product), is 
another bright young lineback- 
er, Jeff Geiser, who played 8- 
man football at tiny La Veta in 
southern Colorado and longs 
for the peace and tranquility 
of his home town (population, 
632). On the football field, 
though, Geiser likes heavy 
traffic. “I like linebacker. It’s 
my cup of tea. | wouldn’t play 
any other position. | like being 
in the center of the storm.” 

Says Steve Sidwell, himself 
an all-Big Eight linebacker as 
a Colorado undergrad, 
“They‘re both confident in their 
ability, they‘re intelligent and 
they‘Il hit you hard once they 
get their radar tuned in.” 


BO MATHEWS 


JERRY WILLIAMS 


BUBBA BRIDGES 


CLYDE CRUTCHMER 


BILL DON NELL 


SOUNDING OFF 


BO MATTHEWS, fullback—"There’s no doubt | have to be 
inexperienced, considering how much ball I’ve played. But | 
learned quite a bit playing behind John Tarver and if | don’t 
get hurt, I’m determined nobody’s going to beat me out. | 
want to be the best and | feel I’ve got what it takes.” In the 
past, Matthews has had a tendency to fumble. “I think | was a 
victim of circumstances. Maybe it was because | was a little 
nervous. | was holding the ball in my hand, swaying it, and it’s 
easy to knock the ball loose when you do that. | didn’t have 
any problems holding onto the ball in high school and I’m going 
to hold onto this year. We know Nebraska and Oklahoma are 
going to be tough, but right now we’re just looking toward the 
opener with California.” 


JERRY WILLIAMS, defensive end—‘! didn’t feel last year | 
could pick up playing defensive end after | was moved there 
with just two weeks left in spring practice. It was pretty tough 
because | had a lot of live up to, so | decided to sit out last 
season. | didn’t want to have anything to do with football. But | 
knew | couldn’t continue to have this attitude because | didn’t 
accomplish anything. Everything’s cool and | feel a lot better 
now. | like defense a lot better—I think I’m a defensive player. 
| want to prove something to myself this year. | quit because | 
didn’t have confidence in myself.” 


BUBBA BRIDGES, defensive tackle—"My goals are being 
selected to the All-Big Eight team as a sophomore, being an 
All-American as a junior and becoming the first Ineman to win 
the Heisman Trophy as a senior. That might sound a little unbe- 
lievable. But the way | look at it is if | do a good job in reach- 
ing my goals, just think of what kind of team we’re going to 
have. | think this year we’re going to be dynamite.” 


CLYDE CRUTCHMER, quarterback—"'It was really a shock to 
everybody when it was announced | was going to school at 
Colorado after having grown up in Okmulgee, Okla. | really 
can’t ever remember anybody from Oklahoma coming here 
before. The OU coaches wanted me to sign right away and 
when | wouldn‘t, they said they didn’t have any more scholar- 
ships to offer. So in the end, it really came down to Oklahoma 
State and Colorado. It was really unfortunate for the team to 
have so many injuries in the spring. But from a selfish stand- 
point, it’s been fantastic. | got fo run so many more plays than | 
ordinarily would.” 


BILL DONNELL, defensive end—‘I had a tough time adjust- 
ing from fullback to defense when they moved me here. | don’t 
think | got a chance to play fullback and | wanted to play 
there. | knew | wouldn’t play much at tight end, but | was an 
offensive player—I wasn’t aggressive and | wasn’t a killer. Ev- 
eryone gave me a lot of guff. | lost confidence in myself last 
spring, but this winter and spring | said | had to prove myself. | 
have to get the coaches to change their attitude toward me as 
a player—being aggressive and things like that—and, second, 
| have to gain the respect of my fellow players.” 
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His Feet Are In Tune 
With His Eyes 


By DAN CREEDON 
Boulder Daily Camera 


CHARLIE DAVIS’ COLLEGE foot- 
ball career was only three weeks old 
last fall when a writer for a Denver 
newspaper asked in print, ‘‘What is 
Colorado’s Charlie Davis going to do 
for an encore after being named Big 
Eight back of the week in two of his 
first three games and national back of 
the week after his first game?”’ 

It was certainly a legitimate query, 
after Davis blitzed Louisiana State for 
175 yards and two touchdowns in his 
college debut at tailback for the Buffa- 
loes in Baton Rouge in early September 
and then came back with a scintilating 
137-yard rushing effort two weeks later 
against Ohio State as CU won in anoth- 
er of college football’s Citadel’s. 

Davis answered the question posed 
by the Denver scribe later in the 197] 
season, as even the most casual follow- 
er of Big Eight football knows, by 
rushing for a Big Eight record 342 
yards against Oklahoma State and then 
capping off the year with a 202 yard 
outburst against Houston in an Astro- 
Bluebonnet Bowl win which catapulted 
Colorado to a No. 3 ranking nationally. 
His 1,386 yards in 219 regular-season 
carries was the second highest rookie- 
season total ever by a rusher for an 
NCAA University Division school. 
Only the 1,409 yards accumulated by 
Ed Marinaro of Cornell in 1969 es- 
caped Davis’ grasp. The bowl yardage 
soared Davis past Marinaro’s total, but 
the NCAA does not recognize post- 
season games in its official records. 

Now, as Davis, up five pounds to 
just over the 200 -pound level, _ pre- 
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pares for his junior season, folks are 
again asking what the West Columbia, 
Texas, flyer can do for an encore? 

Put the question to the almost shy 
Davis, who dwarfed in ’71 the feats of 
past Bison greats like Supreme Court 
Justice Byron (Whizzer) White and 
Bobby Anderson, and he sidesteps it 
neatly. ‘‘I’d like for us to be number 
one in January,’ grins Davis, who 
might have a slightly altered role in 
Colorado’s attack in 1972. 

A year ago as a sophomore, Davis, 
out of necessity following a crippling 
injury (broken leg and ankle ligament 
damage) to the team’s other tailback, 
junior Jon Keyworth, carried a heavy 
burden, lugging the football 256 times 
from scrimmage in 12 games. With no 
relief available, except when John 
Tarver shifted over from his regular 
fullback position, Colorado had little 
choice but to work Davis overtime. 

This time around, though, Coach 
Eddie Crowder feels he’ll have a capa- 
ble back-up to Davis at tailback in 
sophomore Gary Campbell. And then, 
too, Keyworth could always be used in 
an emergency, although he’s ticketed to 
go at wingback. “‘If I don’t carry the 
ball as often (96 times in CU’s final 
7Tigames, for example), I think I'll get 
to do some other things,’’ Davis says. 
‘I'd like to run some punts back and I 
wouldn’t mind catching the ball, either. 
If we go to a drop-back passing game, 
the halfback (Davis) will be used more 
as a receiver.’ Davis showed good 
potential as a receiver, turning seven 
receptions into 79 yards. ‘*I can catch 
the ball,’’ Davis promises. ‘‘I thought 
when I came here I might have to be a 
receiver.’’ That’s when Davis was a 
180-pounder and concerned about his 
size. CU coaches never gave any 
thought to such a move, preferring to 
build up Davis’ weight with an upper 
body weight-lifting program. 

‘‘T really don’t mind carrying the ball 
a lot, though. My legs are strong. 
They’re big ones. I’ve carried as many 
as 42 times in one game (as a West 
Columbia junior). I still felt strong near 
the end against Oklahoma State and 
Houston. I never felt winded; I’d 
pushed myself to get in the best possi- 
ble shape. I can see why the coaches 
would like to have another halfback 
ready, however. There’s some wear 
and tear on the tailback in our off- 
ense.”’ 

Colorado, under Crowder, has al- 


ways used its tailback as a heavy duty- 
type runner inside, as well as the pitch 
man on the option sweeps to the flanks. 
During the course of the °71 season, 
Davis seemed to undergo a change as a 
runner. Early in the season, he succeed- 
ed mostly on his blazing speed to the 
outside, especially at LSU and Ohio 
State. But by the time Colorado fin- 
ished strong against Oklahoma State, 
Air Force Academy and Houston Da- 
vis was even more devastating inside. 
‘*T guess maybe you could say the draw 
was one of my best plays last year,”’ 
Davis recalled one day this spring. “‘I 
don’t think I changed as a runner, but 
maybe I was juking it a little more at 
the end of the year.”’ 

The powerfully built Davis, though, 
could probably be best described as a 
complete runner. He has good speed 
(4.5 for the 40 and 9.8 over the 100), 
good strength (as his ability to bounce 
off tacklers inside shows), uncanny 
balance, excellent lateral moves and the 
above-average peripheral vision which 
gives him the ability to scan and quick- 
ly read a full field of tacklers. 

Davis has trouble finding the exact 
words to describe his running style 
(who doesn’t?), but he does say, “I’m 
not aware of any particular players 
when I’m running. I see it all in a 
vague sort of way. I guess maybe my 
eyes and my feet are in tune. My legs 
seem to move in the right direction at 
nearly the same time as my eyes tell me 
where to go. I can hit straight in for 
power, but I always like to lay a little 
move on even when I’m going to the 
line. It freezes a tackler and gives me 
an extra instant to get by him. And 
that’s what I’m trying to do.”’ 

Opposing teams’ favorite defensive 
tactic after Colorado’s first three games 
in 1971 was to stack their defense to 
the wide side of the field to stop the 
Buffs’ triple option sweep. Such strate- 
gy helped some in containing CU’s 
bread-and-butter play, but it didn’t 
phase Davis. *‘I’d just as soon run that 
way anyway. I like lots of room to 
maneuver in. Most of the time it just 
means there’s one more man on the 
wide side. If the play develops right 
we’re okay. But going back to the short 
side is tough because there’s no room 
to do anything in. The play either 
opens up or it doesn’t. So the runner 
doesn’t get to take advantage of his 
ability.”’ 

They only whisper the story now in 


the CU athletic department, but it’s a 
fact there was not complete unanimity 
on the Buff football staff for recruiting 
Davis. The selling job on CU for Davis 
was mostly the work of assistant coach 
C. B. McGowan, who had known the 
elusive West Columbia youngster since 
he was a junior high school quarter- 
back. At that time, McGowan was the 
head coach at Freeport High School, 
just a few miles down the road from 
West Columbia. Later, McGowan 
moved to Brazosport as an assistant 
coach, but he never lost contact with 
Davis. As a CU representative, Mc- 
Gowan first made contact with Davis in 
his junior year at West Columbia. Even 
after the Buffs signed Davis to a nation- 
al letter-of-intent (Crowder also inked 
starting tight end J. V. Cain and regular 
center William McDonald on the same 
May, 1970, morning), an assistant no 
longer on the CU staff, who at the time 
co-ordinated the club’s offensive plan- 
ning, berated McGowan for bringing 
him such a little tailback. 

Davis had won over even the stub- 
born offensive aide by the time he en- 
rolled at CU. In the Texas high school 
all-star game at the Houston Astrodome 
during the summer after his graduation 
from West Columbia, a school he’d 
twice led into the 3-A playoffs, Davis 
was named the game’s outstanding 
player after rushing for nearly 185 
yards, grabbing five passes for an addi- 
tional 100 yards and scoring two touch- 
downs. 

As a CU freshman, despite a painful 
hip pointer, Davis rushed for 386 yard 
in four games and had two cross-coun- 
try punt returns for scores as the Baby 
Buffs went unbeaten. 

Still, no one except perhaps Crow- 
der, expected Davis to make his mark 
on the CU varsity quite so quickly, 
since the two bruising runners who had 
combined for nearly 1,300 yards at tail- 
back in ’71, Tarver and Keyworth, 
were both returning. 

‘Davis is far more advanced than 
most freshmen and he’s ready to play 
now,’’ Crowder said as he began mak- 
ing a fullback out of Keyworth in the 
spring of *71 and prepared to let the 
gifted rookie battle with Tarver for the 
T-back job. When Davis exploded a 75- 
yard touchdown run against a pro-stud- 
ded Alumni defense in the spring 
game, it was obvious Crowder had 
something special. 
continued on page 99 
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Freshman Harvest 


Buffs Land Bluest 
of the Blue Chips 


AS FAR BACK as January, Eddie Crowder suspicioned 
1972 was going to be a good recruiting year for Colorado. 

“‘We’ve received a better reception in meeting prospects 
than ever before,’ Crowder explained. ‘‘All we have to do 
is mention Colorado and Big Eight football,’’ and everyone 
knows immediately what we’re trying to sell.”’ 

By the time all but a few isolated recruiting battles were 
over in May, CU had turned its own No. 3 national ranking 
and the 1-2-3 sweep of the Big Eight into the signing of 49 
prospects, eight of whom (six junior college transfers and 
two freshmen from Canada) enrolled in time for the spring 
semester. 

The 41 May signees to national letters included five high 
school all-Americans, six players from the greater Houston 
area (an obvious bonus from a 29-19 Astro-Bluebonnet 
Bowl win over the Houston Cougars) and an all-time high 
(for the Crowder era) of 18 in-state products. 

As is often the case, the recruiting spotlight focused on 
two of the Buffs’ late signees, both prep all-Americans—6- 
4, 215-pound Wheat Ridge receiver-defensive back Dave 
Logan and 6-3, 205-pound Homer, La., quarterback David 
Williams. 

Of Logan, who just might be the Big Eight’s first 3-sport 
(he’s also a brilliant basketball forward and baseball pitcher) 
letter winner since Kansas’ Steve Renko in the early 1960s, 
one CU aide says, ‘‘He’s the best in-state (Colorado) pros- 
pect in the last 10 years—even better than Bobby ( °69 CU 
all-American running back Bobby Anderson). He’s bigger, 
faster and stronger than Bobby. 


As a Wheat Ridge senior, Logan, playing tight end and 
safety, grabbed 59 passes for almost 1,200 yards and 15 
touchdowns. He also had a 42.3 punting average. At CU, 
Logan’s first opportunity may come at split end. From the 
moment the NCAA okayed freshman eligibility beginning 
in °72, Crowder made it plain Logan was the kind of 
youngster who could possibly crack a starting line-up as a 
freshman. Before deciding on CU, Logan visited mostly 
national title contenders—Nebraska and Notre Dame for 
football, UCLA for basketball. 

Baylor and Louisiana Tech pushed Colorado hardest for 
the signature of Williams, who just may have the best cre- 
dentials of any quarterback prospect ever signed by the 
Buffs. Crowder demands a lot of his quarterback, since the 
triple option attack requires a nifty type of ball handler and 
runner. In his final two years at Homer, an integrated 
school, Williams completed 171 of 320 passes for 3,290 
yards and 32 touchdowns and netted 784 , yards on 174 
rushes for another 10 TDs. Waiting at Homer high the 
morning after Williams returned from signing a national let- 
ter-of-intent with CU were the Governor of the state of Loui- 
siana, LSU head coach Charlie McClendon and two of his 
assistants, all too late. 

Colorado, apparently capitalizing on its stunning ups t of 
LSU in Baton Rouge in the ’71 opener, also signed another 
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highly regarded Louisiana prospect, 5-11, 175-pound Nel- 
son Laneheart, a 4.4 flyer for the 40 who was a running 
back at Landry High School in New Orleans but may be 
used as a split end in college. 

In addition to Williams, six other quarterbacks were 
signed, including Dave Johnston, a 6-2 Canon City Abbey 
youngster who threw for 2,636 yards and 26 touchdowns in 
Colorado on the way to prep all-American recognition. 

Among the wide receiving candidates signed by CU are 
Larry Williams, a 3-A all-stater from Sweeney, Texas who 
just happens to be a cousin of Charlie Davis; Horace Per- 
kins, a 9.5 speedster from El Campo, Texas whom CU 
coaches label as the sleeper among their newly inked re- 
cruits, and Ozell Collier, an Arizona Western Junior Col- 
lege product who ran for 270 yards on 14 carries in his very 
first J.C. game against Air Force Academy jayvees a couple 
of seasons ago. 

To add to Williams and Perkins, the greater Houston area 
also contributed a tackle (CU coaches considered the finest 
offensive line prospect in Texas, 6-2, 225-pound Edgar Bell 
of Aldine Carver). Bell also signed a Southwest Conference 
letter-of-intent with Houston before eventually coming with 
Colorado. 

Other prep all-Americans signed by CU were Peter 
Brock, a 230-pound center from Beaverton, Ore., and John 
Kormylo, a fullback from Thermopolis, Wyo. 


ENDS Mike Kerin (6-2, 200), Colorado Springs Mitchell; 
Larry Williams (6-3, 185), Sweeny, Texas; Tom Coomer (6- 
3, 180), Jefferson County; Donn Wallace (6-0, 195), Waldorf 
Junior College, Forest City, Iowa; Pat Kohlman (6-2, 210), 
San Jose, Calif., Mitty; Horace Perkins (5-11, 170), El Cam- 
po, Texas; Leon Drummer (6-3, 210), Oakland, Calif., Tech- 
nical; Nelson Laneheart (5-11, 175), New Orleans, La., Lan- 
dry; Dave Logan (6-4, 215), Wheat Ridge; Ozell Collier (6-0, 
175), Arizona Western Junior College; Jinx Johnson (6-4, 
215), Tucson, Ariz.; Ken Hudson (6-3, 195), Fairbury, Neb., 
Junior College. 


INTERIOR LINEMEN . Gaar Potter (6-4, 250), Denver 


George Washington: Bob Simpson (6-4, 245), Littleton Ara- 
pahoe; Steve Ridgway (6-2, 215), Puyallup, Wash.; Larry 
Mauler (6-4, 215), Englewood; Edgar Bell (6-2, 225), Al- 
dine, Texas Carver; Pete Brock (6-4, 230), Beaverton, Ore., 
Jesuit; Webb Nall (6-3, 260), Thomaston, Ga., Lee; Harvey 
Goodman (6-4, 255), Los Angeles City College. 

LINEBACKERS . Art Burns (6-1, 210), Littleton Arapahoe; 


Steve Griffin (6-0, 195), Boulder Fairview. 
QUARTERBACKS Jerry Martinez (5-10, 170), Denver St. 
Joseph’s; Dan Vatt (6-0, 190), Greeley West; Dave Johnston 
(6-2, 180), Canon City Abbey; Clint Cator (6-2, 180), Lake- 
wood; Dave Salvi (6-0, 180), Salida; David Williams (6-3, 
205), Homer, La. 

RUNNING BACKS Bob Blum (6-0, 195), Sonora, Calif.; 
Chuck Taibi (6-1, 180), Pueblo East; Doug Brace (6-4, 200), 
Canon City Abbey; Jim Harton (6-1, 210), El] Campo, Texas; 
Jim Kelleher (6-2, 205), Fort Wayne, Ind., Bishop Luers; 
Alvin Phillips (6-1, 225), Widefield; Emory Morehead (6-2, 
195), Evanston, IIl., Township; John Kormylo (6-3, 225), 
Thermopolisi Wyo. , Hot Springs County. 

KICKING SPECIALIST Fred Lima (5-10, 205), Los Angeles 
City College. 

DEFENSIVE BACKS Bob Morris (6-0, 175), Boulder Fair- 
view; Thomas Hilton (6-3, 175), Galveston, Texas Ball; Dav- 
id Ward (5-11, 180), Dallas Highland Park. 


HEISMAN 


RODGERS from page 22 


There aren't many football players who fill that bill. For 
those who have forgotten, the 171-pound Rodgers played I- 
back as a freshman and led the frosh in rushing. 

He was moved to slotback as a sophomore. He caught 39 
passes for 710 yards, a Nebraska record, and scored 11 
touch downs. He also averaged 5.6 yards rushing off the 
inside reverse. 

Good as that was, Rodgers was even better last season. 
He caught 57 passes for 956 yards and scored 18 touch- 
downs, 11 on pass receptions. He was brilliant in Nebras- 
ka’s larger than life-size victories over Oklahoma and Ala- 
bama in the Orange Bowl. 

It was his sensational 72-yard punt return, eluding the ear- 
ly swarm of on-rushers by slipping to a three-point stance, 
that put the Cornhuskers on the scoreboard first in the Okla- 
homa thriller. As it turned out, Rodgers’ touchdown was the 
only score of the day that wasn’t the result of a long drive 
by the offensive teams. 

And his 77-yard punt return for a touchdown, setting up 
Nebraska's 28-point first-half explosion against Alabama, 
was the biggest of a deluge of big plays that buried the 
Crimson Tide. 

Rodgers himself claims his sole aim on the football field 
is to cross the goal line. 

‘I like to score and I’m trying to do it every time I get 
the ball,’’ Rodgers says. ‘‘The only time I really take my 
mind off it is when we need a first down badly, then I just 
try to get straight upfield.”’ 

Tom Osborne is the receivers’ coach at Nebraska and 
Devaney’s choice as his successor. Osborne, who will have 
the added burden of not having Rodgers in his first season 
as head coach in 1973, says the Omaha native ‘‘has great 
straight-away speed, but more importantly, he can control 
this speed. He makes exceptionally quick cuts, which makes 
him hard to cover.”” 

Adds Osborne, *‘I’d say Johnny has better than average 
hands, but not great hands. He has been fortunate in having 
a quarterback who can get the ball to him, though, and also 
a good offensive line. It’s not just Johnny, a lot of other 
things go into it.”” 

Rodgers indeed has been fortunate to play for Nebraska in 
the time that he has. Unlike Pruitt, Rodgers is apt to be the 
beneficiary again this year of another brilliant quarterback. 
There are those in Nebraska who feel red-shirt sophomore 
David Humm has the best physical tools of any quarterback 
Devaney has had. 

If the Heisman Race focuses on an individual dual be- 
tween Rodgers and Pruitt, it is the feeling here that Johnny 
will be preparing his acceptance speech by mid-November. 


PRUITT from page 23 


‘It’s a countering attack,’’ expJained Fairbanks. ‘*You 
take what you get. You don’t force plays.” 

No one without a psychiatrist for a roomie is going to 
give Pruitt the pitchout, which was his springboard into the 
record book. Much of Greg’s yardage (1,327 yards) was 
garnered in the first six games before defenses bunched up 
on him. 

‘*] don’t anticipate his statistics will be anywhere near as 
impressive,’ said Fairbanks, ‘‘but his value to the team and 
his play we hope will be better.”” 

What about Greg? Is he going to win the Heisman? 


**T haven’t decided yet,’ he said. 

Greg, an impish sort with an easy smile, is always _ kid- 
ding around. 

Steve Owens, Oklahoma’s Heisman winner of three years 
ago and a solid running back with the Detroit Lions, wan- 
dered into the Sooner training room at mid-season. 

Greg looked at the almost legendary alum, grinned and 
said, “‘Hey, man, if you came back you'd have to play de- 
fense.” 

Greg is needled about the one gold tooth which stands out 
in his mouth as he does on the gridiron. He needles back, 
**Man, that blinds the tacklers.”’ 

Greg likes to tease tacklers. In high school, he’d move 
out ahead of a futile pursuer and turn around and wave at 
him. Wendell Mosely, Greg’s high schoo] coach who joined 
the Sooner staff this year, remembers it well. 


**Sometimes he'd even let the tackler catch up and then 
take off again,’* recalled Mosely. **He’s a little ol’ clown, 
but he’s all right. I didn’t like it but he did. Sometimes a 
coach just turns his head and doesn’t look.” 

Greg pops off a lot. You can call it confidence, or cocki- 
ness. Why is he so boastful? 

‘All of us black folks like to talk,’” he answered with a 
typical grin. 

But that’s not it. Greg idolizes Cassius Clay. Like Clay, 
he wants to set his goals high and then air them publicly. 
That's a stimulus. As Dizzy Dean said, ‘It ain't braggin’ if 
you can do it.”” 

Says Pruitt: **I like to put a lot of pressure on myself. | 
talk a lot but that makes me want to go out and do it.” 

As a youngster, Greg had to talk loudly to be heard. He 
was smaller than the other guys. He started football as a 
seventh-grade quarterback. Standing only 4-3, he had to 
teach up to take the snap from center. Smallest football 
pants available were size 26. They swamped Greg. Running 
was tough. He had to hold up his pants with one hand and 
the football with the other. 

But Greg oozed confidence even then. ‘‘He was always 
determined,’* said his mother, Mrs. Maggie Pruitt. “‘He’d 
say, “you just watch what Greg’s gonna do.” ° 

And he usually did it. 

At B. C. Elmore, Pruitt was a quarterback for two sea- 
sons and then was switched to a split end. He didn’t like to 
move but he liked it just fine when he caught 87 passes and 
scored 27 touchdowns, 

Colleges uninterested in the undersized quarterback be- 
came quite interested in the swift receiver. ‘‘AlIl my life I 
had heard I was too small for college football and I sort of 
believed it until my senior year,’ said Greg. 

He first signed with Houston. Oklahoma didn’t get 
around to viewing a film of him until late in the recruiting 
season. The Sooners offered a scholarship. Greg grabbed it. 

As a freshman, Greg was a wide receiver. He was a wide 
receiver at the start of his sophomore year. Then came the 
Wishbone. Greg was moved to a new position. For the 
first time, he was a running back. He didn’t like it, figured 
he couldn't block anybody. 

But he tried. He particularly remembers an encounter dur- 
ing his sophomore year with a big Missouri end. He tried to 
block him but couldn't. He kept bouncing back like a tramp- 
line. Finally, the end looked down at him and said, ‘‘Keep 
coming little man. You'll be all right.” 

Greg kept coming. He was all right. Last year, coaches 
felt he was the best blocking back on the OU squad. This 
year, they feel he will be the best back in the country. > 
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DEVANEY from page 32 


45-6 pasting to Georgia in the Sun Bowl. Most observers 
ranked Nebraska among the nation’s best teams at the end 
of that year. 

The rest is easily remembered history. The Cornhuskers 
were unbeaten in 1970, but a national championship seemed 
out of the question approaching New Year’s Day. Texas and 
Ohio State were ranked one-two with Nebraska No. 3. Then 
Notre Dame beat the Longhorns in the Cotton Bowl and 
Stanford embarrassed the Buckeyes in the Rose Bowl. And 
only Louisiana State stood between Devaney and the nation- 
al championship. His Cornhuskers didn’t let him down, 
Tagge sneaking over from the one in the fourth quarter for a 
17-12 victory. 

And then there was 1971 and Devaney says, ‘‘We really 
hadn’t been tested going into the Oklahoma game. We 
thought that was for the whole ball of wax. That’s because 
we felt we were physically better than Alabama, but we 
weren't physically better than Oklahoma. We thought we 
should beat Alabama unless we just played very poorly. But 
that wasn’t the case with Oklahoma.”’ 

Devaney’s figuring was accurate. After the fabled Big 
Red Shootout at Norman, Alabama was a 38-6 pushover for 
Nebraska in the Orange Bowl. It was no contest from start 
to finish. 

Later Jast January, Devaney announced he would coach 
the 1972 team, then turn the reins over to Tom Osborne, an 
assistant. The announcement was not cause for rejoicing in 
Cornhusker land. At 57, Devaney is fit, although he does 
have high blood pressure. But he says the time to step down 
had come. ‘‘I just wanted to make as easy a transition as 
possible when the time did come,’’ he says. ‘‘I wanted to 
give the other coaches time to adjust.”’ 

Being only the athletic director, he says, “‘will take some 
adjustment, but if it gets important enough to coach, I'll 
look for another coaching job. I won’t help the coaches 
here, I know that. I'll never try to coach from the athletic 
director’s chair. It’s been tried in other places with disas- 
trous results.”” 

Devaney says he doesn’t think he’ll want to coach any 
more after 1972, but if he does he’ll consider going into the 
professional ranks. “‘The pros aren’t distasteful in any way, 
but if I had in the back of my mind to stay in coaching, I’d 
stay here. There just aren’t many better jobs than the one 
here. But if some guy comes up with an offer to make me 
independently wealthy for life, | might go to the pros.”’ 

It’s difficult to pin down exactly what has been the reason 
for Devaney’s unequaled success at Nebraska. Certainly, 
the support within the state has been part of it. There are 
those who single out his ability to organize, recruit and keep 
his staff intact (Devaney’s top assistants now are at the 
$19,000 level). 

Organization certainly is a factor. 

Recruiting is a big item, too. And Devaney’s personality 
comes into play in this area more than anywhere else. He 
admits he likes to talk to people and he seldom turns down a 
chance to visit with a prospect or his parents. ‘‘That’s not 
the hard part,’’ he says. ‘The hard part is getting there. It 
seems like I spend all my time in airports, trying to rent cars 
and that sort of thing.”’ 

That Devaney is a super salesman is no secret. His coach- 
ing genius alone could not have carried the Cornhuskers to 
the heights they have attained. He has had great athletes 
play for Nebraska. 


Don Forsythe, who has watched the Devaney era from up 
close as sports editor of the Lincoln Journal, says, ‘‘The 
first thing about recruiting is that Nebraska never loses at 
home. Some years the crop isn’t so good, but it always 
gives a pretty good foundation. Devaney seldom even both- 
ers with Nebraska kids. Most of them think there’s only one 
school to go to.” 

There’s more to Devaney’s success than organizing and 
recruiting and keeping his assistants happy, though. The 
man’s temperament is an important factor. 

‘For one thing,’ says Forsythe, “‘he’s a helluva motiva- 
tor. He sort of commands a cross between fear and respect. 
He stays on a plane above everything. He lets the assistants 
do most of the coaching. The players don’t ever really know 
him that well. But when he comes down to their level and 
talks, they listen.” 

Other coaches have said Nebraska athletes play for Deva- 
ney like they would for no other coach. But Devaney pooh- 
poohs that theory. 

“It’s difficult to say one coach can motivate players bet- 
ter than another and win with lesser players,’’ he says. 
‘The thing you've got to do is try to give the players pride 
in themselves and as a group so that you don’t have to bring 
them to a pitch. I don’t think you can get guys to play over 
their heads more than once a year, anyway. 

“‘T have less to do with our players personally than | did 
five or six years ago. I know that the more ranting and ray- 
ing you do, the less effect it has. Some guys can make a 
point without hollering, but I have to do it that way. That’s 
just the way I am.”’ 

It’s well known than Devaney is at ease in any group. 
He’s just as happy to talk with a janitor as he is with Presi- 
dent Nixon. *‘That’s because I worked 2 1/2 years in an 
iron foundry,’ he says. ‘‘Everybody was the same there. 
As for Nixon, I’ve probably talked to him three or four 
times in my life. And, mostly, I listened.” 

Basically, Devaney is a no-nonsense guy. He rules his 
kingdom with an iron hand. When the Nebraska legislators 
convened this year, they spent days arguing about throwing 
a shindig for the Cornhusker football team. What it boiled 
down to was they wanted to assemble the team in NU Coli- 
seum, throw open the doors and welcome the people of the 
state of Nebraska. 

All this transpired while Devaney was out of town. After 
the Orange Bow! game, he coached in the Hula Bowl, then 
hit the banquet circuit. He had 49 banquets and clinics in 
the first three months of the year. But when he heard about 
the politically-motivated party, he turned thumbs down. 

As one Nebraska source said, *‘Bob said one thing we 
definitely didn’t need was for the team and the fans to come 
and sit and look at each other. It would have been a disaster 
either way—we might have had 40,000 breaking down the 
doors or 2,000, who knows?’ 

But Devaney has been known to show a compassionate 
side, too. One year a 130-pound runt worked out with the 
team all fall. He had as much chance to play Big Eight foot- 
ball as your Aunt Rose from Dubuque. But Devaney issued 
him a uniform and let him suit up for the season opener. 

‘‘What the hell,’’ Devaney is supposed to have said. 
“The kid has been tough in practice. Let him sit with the 
team.”” 

There are many sides to Bob Devaney. But one thing is 
certain: His 11-year record as head coach at the University 
of Nebraska will be a standard for winning football long aft- 


er he is gone. @}> 
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NEBRASKA from page 14 


The numbers game is the same on 
offense, with all-American  slotback 
Johnny Rodgers heading five returning 
starters, but the six absentees here will 
be more difficult to replace. 

You don’t replace a Jerry Tagge at 
quarterback—you simply fill his shoes 
the best you can. Aside from leader- 
ship, pinpoint passing and heady run- 
ning, Tagge had a great knack of crack- 
ing enemy defenses with audibles at the 
line of scrimmage. 

Heralded redshirt David Humm (6-2, 
186) has the inside track for the quar- 
terback job shared by Tagge and Van 
Brownson for three seasons. Talented 
Terry Luck (6-3, 204) had a big fresh- 
man season, but missed spring practice 
with a knee injury. Scout team veteran 
Steve Runty (5-11, 189) made it 


through half of spring ball before being 
shelved with a shoulder injury. 

“It hurt us not to have all our quar- 
terbacks available in the spring,’’ says 
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Devaney. ‘*‘We didn’t get a chance to 
evaluate them. We don’t know if Luck 
is our best quarterback or even second 
best. After we lost Luck and Runty we 
had to limit our offense somewhat so 
we didn’t get any more quarterbacks 
hurt.” 

Luck, who had knee surgery, and 
Runty, whose injury also necessitated 
surgery, are expected to be fully re- 
covered by September. 

Another area of concern in which lit- 
tle was resolved in spring practice was 
I-back, where workhorse Jeff Kinney is 
missing. 

Powerful Gary Dixon (5-10, 195) 
rushed for 515 yards as Kinney’s alter- 
nate in 1971. He’s solid, but backfield 
coach Mike Corgan likes to employ I- 
backs in pairs and nobody has claimed 
the other spot. Juniors Dave Goeller (5- 
11, 197) and Randy Butts (6-2, 197) 
and sophomores Tony Davis (5-11, 
203), Don Westbrook (5-11, 190) and 
Jeff Moran (6-1, 198) are the principal 
contenders. 


THE BLACK SHIRTS will swarm all over enemy ball-carriers, again this fall, and help offset 


the inexperience and oft-times erratic performance of the offense. 
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An Unprecedented Third 


By DON FORSYTHE 


The incomparable Rodgers, already 
Nebraska’s career pass catching leader 
and holder of the Big Eight career mark 
for TD catches, returns for his final 
season at slotback. His 18 touchdowns 
last year included pass catches, scrim- 
mage runs, punt returns and kickoff 
returns. 

The elusive 5-10, 171-pounder aver- 
aged 15.1 yards each time he handled 
the ball in 1971 . and the Corn- 
huskers got it to him often. 

In Bill Olds (6-1, 227) and Maury 
Damkroger (6-2, 215) the Cornhuskers 
may have the best fullbacking this side 
of the NFL. 

‘‘As a pair they’re the best we’ve 
had,”’ beams Corgan. Their forte is 
blocking, but Olds averaged 7.0 yards 
per carry and Damkroger 5.8 in 1971. 

Two-year starter Doug Dumler (6-3, 
233), rated by Glover as the best center 
he’s faced, anchors a rebuilt offensive 
line. 

Senior tight end Jerry List (6-0, 212) 
and junior tackle Daryl White (6-4, 
240) are the other incumbents. 

Junior Al Austin (6-5, 231), called 
into action as a starter in the showdown 
with Oklahoma last year when veteran 
Carl Johnson was hobbled, moves into 
full-time status at right tackle. 

Converted tackle Bob Wolfe (6-5, 
242) and reserve Mike Beran (6-0, 232) 
held the No. | guard spots at the con- 
clusion of spring drills with sophomore 
Tom Alward (6-4, 245) and junior Dan 
Anderson (6-1, 232) in hot pursuit. 
Lack of experience is the primary con- 
cern here. 

Junior Frosty Anderson (6-1, 176), 
who had a pair of TD catches in a re- 
serve role last year, heads the split end 
corps. Transfer Bob Revelle (6-2, 195) 
and letterman Glen Garson (6-0, 185) 
lend depth to a well-stocked position. 

You don’t normally go chasing con- 
ference or national titles with an inex- 
perienced quarterback, but when you 
examine the supporting cast you know 
Devaney isn’t blowing smoke when he 
says No. 3 isn’t impossible. 

If the defense reaches its potential, 
the Cornhuskers won’t have to worry 
about matching their 39-point scoring 
average of a year ago. 

Even half that might be enough to 
keep the Big Red sign painters happy. @> 


NEBRASKA DEPTH CHART 


CAPS indicate returning starters 


Gary Dixon 
(5-10, 201 Sr) 
Tony Davis 
(5-11, 203 So) 


BILL OLDS 
(6-1, 215 Sr) 
Domkroger 
(6-2, 215 Jr) 


David Humm 
(6-2, 186 So) 


Steve Runty 
(5-11, 186 Jr) 


JERRY LIST Al Austin Mike Beran DOUG DUMLER Bob Wolfe DARYL WHITE 
(6-1, 218 Sr) (6-5, 222 Jr) (6-0, 232 Se) (6-3, 237 Sr) (6-5, 242 Jr) (6-4, 238 Jr) 
Brent Longwell Marvin Crenshaw Dan Anderson Dennis Zanrosso Tom Alward Phil Righetti 
(6-4, 222 Jr) (6-5, 223 So) (6-1, 225 Jr) (6-2, 223 Jr) (6-4, 215 So) (6-2, 235 Sr) 


Steve Manstedt RICH GLOVER 


BILL JANSSEN 
(6-2, 210 Jr) (6-3, 228 Sr) (6-1, 234 Sr) (6-7, 241 Jr) 
John Hyland Monte Johnson John Bell George Mills 
(6-2, 202 Sr) (6-6, 232 Sr) (6-0, 205 Jr) (6-5, 210 So) 


Bill Sloey John Pitts 
(6-1, 224 Sr) (6-1, 196 Sr) 
Jim Branch Tom Ruud 
(5-9, 203 Sr) (6-3, 217 So) 
JOE BLAHAK 
(5-10, 284 Sr) 
Chuck Jones 
(6-0, 170 So) 


George Kyros 
(5-9, 166 So) 
Jim Seeton 
(6-2, 192 So) 


Ardell Johnson 


JOHNNY RODGERS 
(5-10, 171 Sr) 


Glen Garson 
(6-0, 184 Jr) 


Frosty Anderson 
(6-1, 176 Jr) 


Bob Revelle 
(6-2, 195 So) 


WILLIE HARPER 
(6-3, 210 Sr) 


Tom Pate 
(6-3, 195 So) 


DAVE MASON 
(6-0, 199 Sr) 


Terry Rogers 
(5-11, 180 Jr) 


Randy Borg 
(6-0, 189 Jr) 


(6-0, 170 So) 
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Sophs To Watch 


HUMM MORE ADVANCED 
THAN TAGGE OR BROWN 


Devaney’s Viewpoint . . . 


BOB DEVANEY SAYS he can see three different plateaus form- 
ing on this matter of three straight national football champion- 
ships for his Nebraska Cornhuskers. 

1. Players. “They look at the challenge with a great deal of 
enthusiasm,” he said. 

2. Coaches. “We're hopeful we'll be able to work something 
out.” 

3. The Cornhuskers’ Go-Big-Red, We’re-No. 1 throng of fol- 
lowers. “The fans have convinced themselves it is a certainty.” 

It was typical of Devaney that he placed the coaching staff in 
the least optimistic plateau. 

“A year ago, when we had that team of Jerry Tagge, Jeff 
Kinney and Larry Jacobson, we knew we had a great team,” 
Devaney said. “We had a lot of experience. They knew what 
was expected of them and they knew what they wanted. 


‘it will be different this year, a lot different. We don’t have 
the same confidence. We're not as experienced. We'll have a 
new quarterback. Right now, I'd settle for any kind of a win at 
all. 

“Key game? That first one (Sept. 9, at UCLA) is a real key 
game. As far as I’m concerned, it could be the most important 
one. We'll find some things out about our team right away. 
UCLA will be a fine team so we'll get a pretty good picture 
about how we’re going to do right away.” 


“In order to win the national championship, it is imperative 
to win the Big Eight championship,” Devaney said. “That is a 
tremendous task because of the great football played in our 
conference. 

“There will bé at least three great teams, Colorado, Oklaho- 
ma and lowa State. They certainly are contenders. Others 
could be, too, depending on how much they’re able to improve 
themselves.” 

Nebraska plays the big three named by Devaney in the 
month of November, three of his last four games in the confer- 
ence, beginning on Nov. 4 at Boulder, Colo. 

“| hesitate to get into a discussion of home field advantages 
so let’s just say our game with Colorado will be a key game no 
matter where it’s played.” So, he implied, would be the N.U. 
game at Ames on Nov. 11 . . . the one in Lincoln against 
Oklahoma Thanksgiving Day . . . and all the others as well. 

“It's a great challenge, trying to win a third straight title. 
We feel it will be fun trying. Of course, the odds are prohibi- 
tive, but we will have a fine football team and we won’‘t give 
up without a fight,” Devaney said. 
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By DON FORSYTHE 


QUARTERBACKS DON’T usu- 
ally relish the licks they take 
from aggressive pass rushers. 

Not so for Nebraska sopho- 
more David Humm. He claims 
he actually enjoyed the hard 
knocks he took during spring 
practice. 

“The day after our first 
scrimmage | was sore, but | 
really felt good. | felt like | 
was part of the team,” he ex- 
plains. 

As a redshirt on last year’s 
national championship team, 
Humm was just another Satur- 
day spectator admiring the 
quarterbacking talents of sen- 
iors Jerry Tagge and Van 
Brownson. 

“| was never officially de- 
clared a_ redshirt,’’ says 
Humm, “but before the second 
game coach (Bob) Devaney 
told me he wouldn’t use me 
unless Jerry or Van was hurt or 
couldn’t move the ball. 

“| prepared for each game 
exactly as if | were going to 
play . . . but it never hap- 
pened,” he says. 

It was a disheartening year 
but not a wasted one for the 
heavily-recruited Las Vegas 
lefthander who had scholarship 
offers from 103 schools. 

“Everybody wants to play,” 
says Humm. “It’s kind of hard 
to feel a part of the team if 
you’re not contributing. But 
now that it’s over | think it’s 
one of the best things that’s 
happened to me,” he admits. 
“Maybe | did myself an injus- 
tice feeling disappointed.” 

Tagge, a first-round draft 
choice of the Green Bay Pack- 
ers, and Brownson, an eighth- 
round choice of the Baltimore 
Colts, no longer stand in front 
of him. 

“It's a good feeling to know 
I'll have a chance to play 
again,’’ says Humm, who 
completed 53 of 92 passes for 
771 yards in four freshman 
games in 1970. 

As a result of his dry runs 
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last year Dave says, “I feel 
more comfortable now and 
have a background against the 
teams we'll play.” 

Cornhusker coaches rank 
him as being more advanced 
at this stage than either Tagge 
or Brownson, who co-piloted 
Nebraska to a 9-2 season in 
1969 and unbeaten seasons in 
1970 and 1971. 

The 6-2, 186-pound south- 
paw is one of the few sopho- 
mores expected to be in the 
starting lineup as the Corn- 
huskers begin a bid for a third 
straight national title. 


DAVID HUMM 


AT THIS STAGE 
SON! 


While Humm’s status comes 
as no surprise, you can’t say 
that about George Kyros, who 
took over as the No. 1 safety 
in the final week of spring 
practice. 

The 5-9, 155-pound rookie 
started out No. 6 among six 
candidates to replace two-time 
all-Big Eight selection Bill 
Kosch. 

All he had in mind at that 
point was making enough of 
an impression to earn a schol- 
arship. Nebraska coaches had 
rejected him as a scholarship 
athlete as a freshman because 
he was “too small.” 

But Kyros was big enough 
to accept the challenge of 
proving them wrong, big 
enough to win a starting job 
on the freshman team and big 
enough to leapfrog the other 
candidates in spring ball. His 
stiffest competition for the 
starting job likely will come 
from another rookie, 6-2, 
188-pound Jim Seeton. 

Other newcomers with po- 
tential—like defensive end 
Tom Pate (6-3, 215), middle 
guard John Bell (6-0, 203) and 
linebackers Bob Nelson (6-5, 
230) and Tom Ruud (6-3, 212) 
—may have to settle for lesser 
roles. 

Pate, a redshirt sophomore, 
and Bell, a junior college 
transfer who missed last sea- 
son because of knee surgery, 
have all-Americans Willie 
Harper and Rich Glover in 
front of them. 

Nelson and Ruud could be 
the best pair of young line- 
backers the Cornhuskers have 
had in several years. But 
they’ll be ranked behind veter- 
ans when fall camp opens. 

Bob Revelle, a 6-2, 195- 
pound sophomore transfer 
from Southern California, bol- 
sters an already potent receiv- 
ing corps. 

Other talented sophomores 
who might make it this fall in- 
clude I-back Tony Davis (5-11, 
205) and slotback Ritch Bahe 
(5-11, 182). 
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BILL OLDS 


JOE BLAHAK 


DOUG DUMLER 


BILL JANSSEN 


SOUNDING OFF 


DAVID HUMM, quarterback—"The defenses are always 
ahead in spring practice. This year we experimented with new 
patterns each week. The thing that hurt in the spring was alter- 
nating players because it threw our timing off. But with two All- 
Americans in the backfield like Johnny Rogers and Bill Olds, we 
should be very explosive this season. The combination of 4.6 
speed in the 40 and brutal blocking ability, has to make Olds 
the No. 1 fullback in the country. Everyone already knows 
about Johnny. 


RICH GLOVER, noseguard—‘My goal this year is to win the 
best lineman of the year award.” Asked to compare Cornhusk- 
er center Doug Dumler and Oklahoma All-American Tom Bra- 
haney, Rogers answered, ‘Dumler is the toughest center I’ve 
played against. Brahaney, he’s a great one too, probably bet- 
ter at firing out. But Doug’s a better pass blocker and tougher 
to get rid of.” 


BILL OLDS, tailback— ‘Coach Devaney asked me about 
playing the I-back and | told him | wasn’t crazy about the idea. 
It has taken me two years to learn how to play fullback.” 


JOE BLAHAK, defensive halfback— “Overall, our defense 
has the potential to be as good as last year, if not better. The 
Black Shirts were scored on only . once this spring when every- 
one was healthy. Big John (Dutton) really had a great spring. 
He’s a tremendous pass rusher and will terrorize quarterbacks 
next fall. | think he’ll be as good as Larry Jacobsen.” 


TOM PATE, defensive end— “One thing | have to improve on 
is my pass rush. | haven’t been pleased with it at all. Willie 
Harper is great on the pas; rush, he’s the best we have, and 
probably the best in the country. It’s not so bad playing on the 
second team when you‘re playing behind an All-American. | 
think the defense is going to be tough this year. Don’t be sur- 
prised if we're better.” 


DOUG DUMLER, center— “The unity on our defense is just 
unbelieveable. The way they play together and react together 
makes them a lot tougher than they really are physically. They 
have the makings of the greatest line around. As far as the of- 
fensive line is concerned, | think we have pretty good unity too. 
We have some inexperience, but | think we'll be tough.” 


BILL JANSSEN, defensive tackle— “I am up to 235 pounds 
(some 20 pounds heavier than last year.) | thought in the spring 
that | was a lot slower, but my times for the 40 stayed the 
same. It was all in my mind. It’s going to help me quite a bit 
this year going against some of the huge offensive linemen. 
And there’s some big ones in the Big Eight.” 
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By CONDE SARGENT 
Omaha World-Herald 


ONE OF THE RED-LETTER days in 
the saga of Nebraska’s national football 
championships is April 12, 1971. 

Hmmm. Well, it wasn’t the last time 
the Cornhuskers lost. Nobody loses a 
game in April. 

It wasn’t the day Bob Devaney ar- 
rived from Wyoming to put his coach- 
ing genius to work on the Nebraska 
program and head it on a championship 
path. That was in 1961. Nor is it the 
day he retired. That won’t be until Jan. 
le 

What, then, could be the significance 
of this day? 

It was the time an All-American de- 
fensive player was found. Rich Glover, 
the man, remembers. He was moved 
from a shaky standing as a first-team 
defensive tackle to middle guard for a 
spring practice experiment, one of 
those intuition moves helping Devaney 
be the nation’s winningest college foot- 
ball coach. 

Glover never returned to tackle. He 
played middle guard as if the position 
was created solely for him. He fully 
intends to continue in the same capacity 
for his senior year. 

“There’s not a doubt in my mind,” 
said Nebraska’s defensive line coach, 
Monte Kiffin, ‘‘that every football 
team we play will sit down and decide 
first what they’re going to do about 
Richie Glover. When they decide that, 
then they'll get the rest of our guys.”’ 

Glover was that impressive last year. 

From the three games Nebraska 
played on television en route to the na- 
tional championship, Glover’s muscle 
work was caught on the instant replay 
cameras so much that wags claim he 


was in on more reruns than the old 
Gunsmoke series. 

“I know it’s going to be a tough 
year,’’ said Glover, a 6-1, 234-pound- 
er. ‘‘There’s a kid from my hometown 
who was at Colorado on a recruiting 
visit and he told me their center Bill 
McDonald said he was going to be all 
set for me this year.”’ 

Everybody, it seems, gets it in his 
mind to be set for Glover: So far, no- 
body has accomplished that mission 
without lots of help. 

Listen to Hawaii Coach Dave 
Holmes, a Nebraska opponent last 
year: ‘‘Rich Glover ate us up. We had 
to devote so much attention to him, the 
whole line ruined us. It was like wast- 
ing a down to try to run the ball against 
Nebraska.”’ 

There was the time, too, when Kan- 
sas had an idea or two about handling 
the Cornhusker middle guard and Glov- 
er personally accounted for three of the 
first four tackles of the game. 

He was brilliant against Oklahoma 
when the Cornhuskers won on Thanks- 
giving Day in Norman, 35-31, for the 
Big Eight title and, for all practical 
purposes, for the national champion- 
ship as well. 

Statisticians found him in on 22 tack- 
les. Somehow only three were credited 
solely to Glover, however, and Coach 
Devaney chided the system. 

‘That guy needs some help in his 
arithmetic,’’ Devaney growled. ‘*‘Glov- 
er was making tackles on both sides of 
the field. 

Glover, it turns out, came on as fast 
from a personality standpoint as he did 
as an All-American football player. 

Glover, the person, would just as 
soon the television cameras and the 
pencil equipped sports writers were 
focused elsewhere. 

‘That stuff’s not for me,’’ he insists. 
Those five words, some in Lincoln re- 
call, were a mouthful for Glover. Jim 
Ross, the freshman coach, once re- 
marked during Glover’s freshman year, 
that the Cornhuskers had a truly great 
football catch in the Jersey City, N. J., 
product if only “‘he would tell us he 
likes it here.”” 

Glover was a silent one, all right. 
Compared to teammate Johnny Rodg- 
ers, a motor mouth, he still is. 


“TI don’t say much,’’ Glover admits. 
“No, I don’t say anything to the cen- 
ters I play either. I just look ’em right 
in the eye and try to make them know 
right away they’re going to be in for a 
long afternoon.” 

There are about eight reasons Rich 
Glover grew up to be a rather quiet per- 
son—all brothers and sisters. Nine kids 
under one roof understandably can lead 
to a lot of ‘*Shhs.”’ 

Glover attended Snyder High in Jer- 
sey City and lived in a neighborhood he 
said wasn’t quite the high rent district. 

“We took garbage can lids with us 
on the bus to some games in high 
school,’ Glover said, “‘so we could 
hold them up over the windows to 
catch the stuff people threw at us after- 
wards.”* 

One high school game erupted into 
an on-the-field hassle which ultimately 
was broken up when officials sent 50 
policemen mounted on horses thunder- 
ing down the field. 

Glover has not been that close to a 
horse since, even while living in Ne- 
braska which is known for its wide 
open spaces. 

It is a fact that he was not heavily 
recruited although he was a prep all- 
stater. He received scholarship offers 
from Iowa and Nebraska, and left New 
Jersey without fanfare. 

He returned in a blaze of glory in 
June, however, because of his All- 
American junior year, and, at the re- 
quest of the mayor, spent part of his 
summer as a special ambassador for the 
recreation department to work with 
youngsters in and around his own 
neighborhood. 

The hero role was well deserved. 

He was twice the Big Eight lineman 
of the week . . . He won national line- 
man of the week acclaim . . . He was 
a unanimous Big Eight all-star choice 

. a consensus All-American . . . 
outstanding lineman in the 1972 Or- 
ange Bowl win by 38-6 over Alabama 

. . Washington Gridiron Club’s out- 
standing college lineman in the nation 
winner finalist for the Vince 
Lombardi Award. 

There is not a better pre-season 
choice for the Football Writers Associa- 
tion of America Outland Award. For 
that matter, the Heisman Trophy voters 


with an eye on linemen—based on pre- 
vious votings for the Heisman, that 
would be classified as a ‘‘wandering 
eye’’—could be looking first at Glover. 

Several defensive coordinators on 
college squads across the country have 
contacted Nebraska about some of the 
finer points of the Huskers’ five-man 
defensive front. 

“T think it is because of what they 
saw Glover do last year,’’ surmised 
Kiffin. **You really shouldn’t change 
your defense like that, but he was so 
great that I guess a lot of people think it 
is worth the gamble.”’ 

Kiffin expects big things from his 
protege. 

“Tl can’t say enough about him,”’ 
said Kiffin. *‘I don’t just mean about 
his playing. As a person, he’s every- 
thing you could ask for . . . honest, 
sincere, loyal. I just hope he has as 
good a year as last year.”’ 

That would be something. He led the 
Nebraska defense with 46 solo tackles 
—that’s allowing just three from the 
Oklahoma game. He had 13 behind the 
line for 73 yards in losses for the ene- 
my ball carries. 

“I know I’m going to see more dou- 
ble teams,’ said Glover. *‘I’ll just have 
to be ready for it. They can’t concen- 
trate too much on me or our other guys 
will get through.” 

The probability of a concentration of 
blocking forces on Glover could force 
him to give up one of his trademarks— 
the ferocious appearing stance just 
inches away from the center hovering 
over the ball for a snap. 

“I may have to do more reading on 
plays when they are double teaming,”’ 
Glover said. “‘If so, Pll not get up as 
close.”’ 

Glover’s closeup on centers has start- 
ed many arguments in the stands where 
Nebraska plays. Many believe he lines 
up offside. 

‘I don’t think I’ve ever been called 
for being off-sides,’’ said Glover. ‘‘I 
remember an official came up to me 
early in one game and told me not to 
line up too close or he’d have to call 
me offside. I backed away a little when 
he told me that.” 

There is not a center in America who 
believes Rich Glover ever backed away 


from anything. €> a 


Freshman Harvest 
Rich Husker crop 


TWO CONSECUTIVE NO. | RANKINGS have proven to 
be a great door-opener for Nebraska football recruiting, but 
not necessarily a guarantee of success. 

**We signed some and lost some,’’ says Nebraska recruit- 
ing coordinator Tom Osborne of the post-championship tal- 
ent hunt. 

‘Being national champion has made it easier to talk to 
players and coaches and get early acceptance,’’ says Os- 
borne, who is to become Nebraska’s head coach in 1973. 
‘But when you get down to signing a boy you still have to 
sell him on the idea this is the best place for him.”’ 

Sales have been good at Nebraska since Bob Devaney 
started calling the shots in 1962. Cornhusker freshman 
teams have lost just 3 games in 34 starts during that 10-year 
span. 

‘Overall, we think we had a good recruiting year,’’ says 
Osborne. ‘‘We were as selective, if not more selective, in 
terms of physical dimensions and speed, as we’ve ever 
been.” 

Nebraska recruiting begins at home where the selling job 
isn’t all that tough. 

**We offered 17 scholarships to Nebraska boys and all 17 
signed with us,’’ says Osborne. 

Included among the homestate signees is Bob Lingenfel- 
ter, at 6-7 and 270 the biggest recruit in the Devaney era. 
The Plainview tackle comes from the Class C high school 
ranks and will be taking a giant step up in terms of competi- 
tion, but his size and speed (:05.1 in 40) are impressive. 

Another Ciass C athlete carrying the Grade A label is 
halfback Bob Martin. The 6-1, 185-pound David City stand- 
out gained 3,89. yards in three varsity seasons and was a 
two-time all-stater in both football and basketball. 

The Cornhuskers didn’t have to look far for Scott Copple, 
one of a half-dozen quarterbacks signed to national letters of 
intent. The Lincoln East signalcaller hit on 94 of 158 passes 
with just three interceptions in his senior season. 

Copple’s success prompted East coach Lee Zentic, who 
coached them both in high school, to rank him as the prep 
equal of departed Nebraska quarterback Van Brownson. 

The homestate total was boosted when 6-4, 220-pound 
tackle Chip Smith, who played his prep football in Colora- 
do, moved to McCook where he was a spring standout in 
the shot put and discus. 

Another Nebraskan coming with excellent credentials is 
6-1, 225-pound lineman Jim Sledge of Omaha Creighton 
Prep. 

The Nebraska recruiting net reached from New Jersey to 
California, from Minnesota to Mississippi and included such 
familiar hunting grounds as Green Bay, Wis., and Toledo, 
Ohio. 

The Green Bay pipeline which produced 1971 co-captains 
Jerry Tagge and Jim Anderson brought in 6-4, 180-pound 
quarterback Rich Lemerond. 
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He joins Copple, Nebraskan Randy Benish, Dave Butter- 
field of Sterling, Colo., Glen Ray of Midland, Tex., and 
Bill Kraft of Oelwein, Iowa, in the frosh quarterback pool. 

“We signed some as quarterbacks and some as athletes,”’ 
says Osborne of Nebraska’s largest signal calling crop since 
1968. 

The most highly-touted backs signed by Nebraska are 
Gary Higgs of Toledo and John O’Leary of Port Washing- 
ton, N.Y. Higgs (6-2 1/2, 195) was considered by some 
recruiters to be the top back in Ohio. Cornhusker recruiters 
saW a strong resemblance to Kinney in the 6-1, 195-pound 
O'Leary as they studied his prep films. 

The most prized signatures from linemen are those of 6-2, 
235-pound John Lee of Red Bank, N.J., and 6-3, 205-pound 
Randy Lessman of Sioux City, Iowa. 

Lessman, recruited as a defensive end, was an Iowa dis- 
cus champion. 

Another prep track champ, quartermiler Chuck Malito of 
Lakewood, Colo., was signed as a wide receiver. 

Dipping into the junior college market for what could be 
immediate varsity help, the Cornhuskers signed Californians 
Tom Knudsen, Mark Heydorff and Zaven Yaralian. Knud- 
sen, a mid-year transfer, finished spring drills as the No. 3 
middle guard. 

Heydorff and Yaralian, a pair of 6-0, 180-pounders, will 
bid for defensive backfield spots in fall camp. 

“We got about what we were shooting for,’ 
borne. 
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ENDS Richard Gannon (6-3, 180), Holdrege, Neb.; Kenneth 
Homola (6-3, 180), Indianapolis, Ind.; Charles Malito (6-2, 
165), Lakewood, Colo.; Jeff Pumphrey (6-1, 165) , Scotts- 
bluff, Neb.; Dave Shambli (6-3, 185), LaVerne, Calif.; Tom 
Siegel (6-2, 205), Fairbury, Neb. 

LINEMEN Larry Bailey (6-2, 220), Jersey City, N.J.; Rik 
Bonness (6-4, 207), Bellevue, Neb.; Percy Eichelburger (6-0, 
196), Louisville, Miss.; Steve Hoins (6-3, 210), Bellevue, 
Neb.; John Kane (6-2, 215), Kansas City, Mo.; John Lee (6- 
2, 235), Red Bank, N.J.; Randy Lessman (6-3, 205), Sioux 
City, Iowa; Bob Lingenfelter (6-7, 270), Plainview, Neb.; 
Ron Pruitt (6-4, 240), Compton, Calif.; Don Robinson (6-3, 
195), Denver, Colo.; Dan Schmidt (6-2, 220), North Platte, 
Neb.; Jim Sledge (6-1, 225), Omaha, Neb.; Chip Smith (6-4, 
220), McCook, Neb.; Wayne Stuberg (6-2, 195), Omaha, 
Neb.; Willie Thornton (6-2, 220), Amory, Miss.; Richard 
Varner (6-2, 230), Wichita, Kansas; Rick Zanetich (6-2, 
215), Hoboken, N.J. 

QUARTERBACKS Randy Benish (6-1, 175), Norfolk, Neb.; 
Dave Butterfield (5-11, 195), Sterling, Colo.; Scott Copple 
(6-2, 185), Lincoln, Neb.; Bill Kraft (6-2, 180), Oelwein, 
Iowa; Rich Lemerond (6-4, 180), Green Bay, Wis.; Glen Ray 
(6-4, 195), Midland, Texas. 

RUNNING BACKS Bill Armstrong (6-1, 205), Beatrice, 
Neb.; Jim Belka (6-1, 1/2, 185), Prairie Village, Kan.; Dan 
Brock (6-3, 195), Columbus, Neb.; Bill Bunkers (6-0, 165), 
Fulda, Minn.; Joe Dervin (6-0, 195), Omaha, Neb.; Tyrone 
Fambro (6-0, 215), Detroit, Mich.; Tom Heiser (5-10, 172), 
Columbus, Neb.; Gary Higgs (6-2 1/2, 195), Toledo, Ohio; 
Bob Martin (6-1, 185), David City, Neb.; John O’Leary (6-1, 
195), Port Washington, N.Y.; Chester Talley (6-1, 180), 
Denver, Colo. 

DEFENSIVE BACKS Mark Heydorff (6-0, 180), LaCrescenta, 
Calif.; Zaven Yaralian (6-0, 180), Inglewood, Calif. 


DETERMI NATION e Slashing, churning and driving, Jeff Kinney would not be denied and in five waning 
* minutes, gave Nebraskans their finest hour . . . the National Championship and 


the Game of the Century. 
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THE GAME-BREAKERS: 


Hole picking, dust kicking, blur of blue, Delvin Williams of Kansas slips away for 6 decisive points. . . while Isaac 
Jackson of Kansas State simply out-legs the pack in another of his long scoring sorties. 
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THE INTIMIDATORS: fac SSinon cf Otiahome onnfiltes wouldsbe cllenders. 
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Kansas exhibits similar poise as he unleashes a bomb to John Schroll. 


THE HUMAN JUGGERNAUTS: 
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Bill Olds gives Nebraska the complete offense with his slash- 
ing inside running. George Amundson of lowa State will 
Operate at quarterback after battering opposing defenses 
for 1260 yards in ‘71 as a tailback. 


PURSUIT: 


Ed Johndrow of Missouri scrambles away from an on-rush- 
ing trenchman . . . while All-Big Eight tackle Barry Price 
and teammate Jay Cruse bear down on similar prey. 


TH - BOMB “ Ken Johnson of Colorado rifles a shot downfield . . . while John Schroll 
gathers one in for Kansas. 
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BIG-PLAY ARTIST: At 6-5, Ike Harris of lowa State would terrorize any cornerback in shoul der-pads. 
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OKLAHOMA from page 15 


The emergence of Carroll as a poten- 
tial superstar was the offensive high- 
light of spring practice. Carroll, who 
led the nation in kick scoring last year 
as a sophomore, is 6-5 and 215, and 
has outstanding speed and hands. 

‘*He’s some target,’ Fairbanks said. 
**He just took the ball away from our 
defensive backs. He can be a great 
player.”” 

Fairbanks doubts opponents can af- 
ford to cover Carroll with one defen- 
sive back—as they must in the eight- 
man front that has become the standard 
defense for the Wishbone. The odds are 
with the split end, as Jon Harrison 
proved against Nebraska’s all-confer- 
ence Bill Kosch. 

The thought of Carroll, who is eight 
inches taller than Harrison and just as 
fast, in the same situation is something 
Fairbanks relishes. To be sure, Carroll 
is a home run threat. He is one reason 
Robertson may prove adequate. 

OU will probably seek to make its 
point early with Carroll, in hopes of 
forcing opponents into compromising 
defenses, which in turn will enhance 
the prospects for its bread-amd-butter 
running. 

The attention OU will give to pass- 
ing was underscored by the spring sign- 
ing of Ken Humphries, super-fast jun- 
ior college transfer who is expected to 
challenge Carroll when practice opens 
in August. 

By then there may also be two new 
rivals for Robertson. Thanks to the 
freshman rule, the two best quarterback 
prospects OU has signed since Mildren 
will be eagerly evaluated. Fairbanks, 
who opposed the rule when it was leg- 
islated in January, admits he will be 
happy to welcome Texas schoolboy 
stars Kerry Jackson of Galveston and 
Scott Hill of Hurst to the varsity. They 
are fascinating prospects. 

Hill, voted Texas’ No. | quarterback 
prospect by Southwest Conference 
coaches, has ideal size (6-1, 185), 
speed and leadership. Jackson, a black, 
was less publicized than Hill. But he is 
bigger (6-2, 200), a better passer, just 


as fast—and he was a Wishbone quar- 
terback for two years. He also is 19. 
Mechanically, Jackson may be more 
advanced than Robertson. It would be 
no surprise if Jackson or Hill became 
the No. 2 quarterback before the open- 
er. 
The early schedule (Utah State, Ore- 
gon, Clemson, all at Norman) is tai- 
lored to give Fairbanks an opportunity 
to see more than one quarterback under 
fire. If Jackson or Hill sparkles and 
Robertson has problems, Fairbanks 
may be confronted with a difficult deci- 
sion before the crucial back-to-back 
games with Texas and Colorado. 

Is it possible one of the freshmen 
might start? *“‘That is something we can 
only speculate on,”’ Fairbanks said. 
**But I intend to find out. It is asking a 
heckuva lot for a freshman to play in 
our league. But Hill and Jackson are 


excellent prospects, and we intend to 
give them an opportunity.”’ 

Regardless of which quarterback 
winds up No. |, Fairbanks said, ‘“‘we 
can’t expect to duplicate what we did 
last year, even if we had Jack. The de- 
fenses know more about the Wishbone. 
They will do a better job stopping us. 
We'll have to devise other ways to uti- 
lize our weapons.”’ 

The Sooners do have weapons. 
Pruitt, who gained 1,677 yards and 
averaged 9.4 per carry last year, and 
Wylie, up to 193 pounds and hopeful 
of regaining his sophomore form, were 
improved inside runners in the spring. 
So was fullback Leon Crosswhite. The 
probable second team running backs 
are also dazzlers, with quick, dependa- 
ble Tim Welch flanked at fullback by 
gee whiz sophomores Grant Burget and 
Mike Thomas. 


continued on page 99 


Lucious Selmon will lead a Sooner defense which could be the best of the Fairbanks’ era. 
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Fairbank’s Viewpoint . . . 
OKLAHOMA BETTER than 1971? Sounds like something out of 
a Mission impossible script, doesn’t it? 

But don’t tell Sooner task master Chuck Fairbanks his 1972 
edition of Oklahoma football isn’t going to be better. After the 
OU pilot had finished with spring practice chores, he was bub- 
bling with optimism. 

He will not come right out and say that his Sooners will be 
better than last year, but then again he does not rule out the 
possibility. 

“As far as knowledge of our offensive system, we are ad- 
vanced from last year,”” Chuck said. “And | think we will be a 
better team defensively. 

“But as far as being better this year, | don’t know if | can say 
that. That’s a pretty big statement. | think we will have a differ- 
ent type of team. We will be more balanced in all three phases 
of the game—offense, defense and our kicking game.” 

Fairbanks says this year Sooner opponents may be seeimg 
the ball go skyward just a little more. 

“At the end of spring, Dave Robertson was our No. 1 quar- 
terback. He will give us more of a passing threat than we had 
last year. | think we will throw the ball a little more. Also, John 
Carroll looked outstanding during the spring at split end. | 
think our passing game will help open up the running attack 
some.” 

Fairbanks, who was honored by the Sporting News, as colle- 
giate Coach of the Year, figures the biggest improvement on 
the team will be on the defensive side. 

“| think we should be stronger defensively. | was very 
pleased with what | saw in the spring. We graduated some 
people in the defensive backfield, but people like Dan Ruster, 
Larry Roach and Kenith Pope all have experience. Also, we 
have an outstanding youngster in Randy Hughes. | think our 
secondary will be bigger and stronger. 

“We graduated all our starting linebackers, but we have Jon 
Milstead back and he was starting for us two years ago until he 
got hurt. We have an outstanding sophomore in Roderick 
Shoate and | think that junior college transfer David Smith will 
help us. 

“As far as the front line is concerned, we have some good 
experience back in the middle and have real good depth at the 
ends.” 

“What we are striving for this fall is balance. If we get it, we 
have the opportunity to be an excellent football team.” 

If the Sooners get the improvement of defense that Fairbanks 


is hoping for, the 1972 Oklahoma football team may just be 
better than the 1971 club. 
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Sophs To Watch 


HUGHES AND SHOATE 
COME FROM VARIED 


BACKGROUNDS, BELONG 


ON SAME PEDESTAL 


By BILL CONNORS = Tulsa Daily World 


ONLY AN EXCEPTIONAL 
sophomore would have a 
chance to start at Oklahoma 
this season. But Randy Hughes 
and Rodney Shoate are excep- 
tional. 

Midway through spring 
practice they not only won 
their starting spurs but also 
convinced OU’s staff they be- 
longed on a pedestal. 

Hughes, 6-4 and 200, has 
outstanding speed and tackles 
like a middle linebacker. He is 
ideally equipped to play 
strong safety—and also ideal- 
ly trained. At Tulsa Memorial, 
Hughes played safety for three 
years and in 1970 he became 
the first defensive back ever to 
win Oklahoma schoolboy-of- 
the-year honors. 

Defensive backs in college 
are normally converted quar- 
terbacks and ex-running 
backs. “Randy is tremendously 
advanced as a defensive back, 
because of his background,” 
Chuck Fairbanks says. ‘He's 
going to be a great player.” 

Jimmy Dickey, who has 
coached defensive backs at 
Houston, Oklahoma State and 
OU for 10 years, says, “Ran- 
dy is the best young player 
I've ever seen around. You 
don’t find many safety’s that 
are 200 pounds plus and run 
the 40 in 4.6.” 

Shoate, 6-2 and 210, will 
be one of the two linebackers 
in the Sooners’ new 5-2 de- 
fense. He pursues and hits like 
the kind of linebackers who 
seemed to stop showing up at 
Norman a decade ago. 

No one is yet ready to say 
Shoate is another Jerry Tubbs, 
or Tom Catlin, or Kurt Burris, 
or Bob Harrison or Carl Mc- 
Adams who collectively won 
eight All-America consensus 
medals between 1951 and 
1965. 

But defensive coordinator 
Larry Lacewell, who joined the 
OU staff in 1966, says, “we 


haven’t had one like him since 
I've been here. He weighs 210 
and runs a 4.6. And he can do 
it every day of the week.” 

Fairbanks says Shoate has 
“the knack that all the great 
linebackers have of not getting 
caught up in the traffic; he just 
gets to the football. He has all 
the natural instincts, speed and 
tackling ability, plus desire, to 
be a great player.” 

Carl McAdams, a former 
All-American linebacker at 
Oklahoma, said, “I’m willing 
to bet that Shoate will be at 
least a two-time All-Ameri- 
can.” 

The fact that Shoate is con- 
sidered on the same level as 
Hughes illustrates the capri- 
cious nature of recruiting. 
Their backgrounds were con- 
trasting. 

Hughes was recruited with 
all the hoopla of a blue chip 
prospect. His signing with Fair- 
banks was an occasion for a 
press conference at the Hughes 
residence, complete with cake 
and soft drinks and a phalanx 
of Sooner VIPs. 

There wau no such commo- 
tion at Spiro a few weeks ear- 
lier when Shoate signed a 
somewhat _ reluctantly-offered 
letter of intent. OU’s coaches 
shudder when they think how 
close they came to rejecting 


RANDY HUGHES 


Shoate. The truth is, they did 
reject him on first inspection, 

Shoate was a fullback on an 
unsuccessful high school team. 
A junior member of the coach- 
ing staff was assigned Spiro. 

The report confirmed that 
Shoate was not an offensive 
prospect. Lacewell then decid- 
ed to “look at the film myself 
to see if he might be a defen- 
sive prospect.”” What he saw 
“was a kid who could run.” 

Lacewell remembers show- 
ing the film to Fairbanks and 
asking, “don’t you think this 
kid can play?” Fairbanks re- 
members, “it didn’t take but 
aout three or four plays to 
become impressed. | told Larry 
‘he can play, go sign him.’ ” 

Six years before, the Soon- 
ers discovered Jim Files, an 
overlooked quarterback who 
was converted to linebacker 
and became a No. 1 draft 
choice, under similar circum- 
stances. They think Shoate is 
the same type of sleeper, but 
more advanced at a compara- 
ble stage. 

While Hughes and Shoate 
are the only OU sophomores 
scheduled to start, others will 
make their marks. Two who 
would start on almost any 
team that did not have a Greg 
Pruitt and Joe Wylie are half- 
backs Grant Burget and Mike 
Thomas. 

Burget, who was red-shirted 
last year, will be Wylie’s back- 
up and is considered a Wylie 
type. The 6-2, 193-pounder 
from Stroud has Wylie’s speed 
and open field artistry, but is 
a stronger inside runner. Bur- 
get’s 99-yard kickoff return, 
although nullified by a penal- 
ty, was the highlight of the 
Varsity’s 56-40 spring spectac- 
ular over the Alumni. 

Thomas, 5-9 and 190, was 
voted Texas’ No. 1 schoolboy 
running back two years ago, 
at Greenville. He was not eli- 
gible to play or practice as a 
freshman, including spring 
practice, but will be available 
in Septenber. The Football 
News has selected Thomas as 
its Sophomore of the Year, a 
plaudit difficult to live up to 
playing behind Pruitt. 

The top junior college find 
may turn out to be David 
Smith of Navarro Junior Col- 
lege. Smith is a 230-pound 
linebacker who has been 
clocked in the 40 in 4.7. He is 
a JUCO All-American. 
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GREG PRUITT 


SOUNDING OFF 


DAVE ROBERTSON, quarterback—"There’s quite a bit of dif- 
ference playing with the first offensive unit than playing with the 
second team. You have a great line in front of you and you can 
hand the ball off to people like Pruitt and Wylie. It hasn’t been 
a lot of fun sitting on the bench the past two years. | think | had 
a real good spring and that should: help me. | don’t think peo- 
ple will start comparing me to Jack Mildren. There may be a lot 
of pressure on me in the beginning of the year, but | think it will 
wear off. Things may be easier in the passing department this 
year because we have a target like John Carroll. | think we'll 
pass more this year. It’s hard to say that we will have better 
offense, but | don’t think we'll have too much trouble getting 
points on the board.” 


RAYMOND HAMILTON, tackle—“Last year | was bugged 
with injuries the entire season. First it was my ankle, then it was 
my toe. You can’t imagine how little injuries like that can bother 
you so much. | felt real good in the spring. My ankle didn’t 
bother me a bit. | like playing tackle again. It gives me a good 
chance to hit some people in the line. | think this year’s defense 
has a chance to be the best since I’ve been here. We have a lot 
of quickness and experience. | just hope we can all stay 
healthy.” 


JOE WYLIE, halfback—"It was pretty rough for me sitting on 
the bench last year. It was the first time in my life that | can 
remember just sitting there and not being able to do anything 
about it. | had never been hurt before like that. | could walk 
good on my ankle, but whenever | tried to cut or run on it, it 
bothered me. | got very discouraged at times. This year one of 
the big things | want to work on is my blocking. My ankle didn’t 
bother me at all in the spring. | haven't set any goals for myself 
this year. | guess | just want to stay healthy.” 


LUCIOUS SELMON, noseguard—"When | was in high school | 
hauled hay. | think that has helped me build up my strength a 
great deal. | tell you, though, | think playing football is a lot 
more fun. Playing noseguard is a lot different from tackle. You 
have to get the center before he gets you. | think the biggest 
asset on this year’s defense will be our pass rush. We have 
some real good quickness in the line. The thing we want to do 
this year is take some of the pressure off the offense. We were 
criticized a lot last year, but | think we’re going to be better 
defensively.” 


RANDY HUGHES, safety—"They’'ll be some pressure on me at 
first because | am a sophomore, but by the time we get to the 
Texas game, | think it will have worn off. The biggest thing | 
had to learm was fighting off the blocker. | have always been a 
free safety and playing strong side is a little new. The thing | 
like about strong safety is you get to hit a lot more people and 
also a lot of passes are thrown your way and you can get a 
chance to intercept. Also, at strong safety, you don’t always 
have to worry about being burned on the long bomb. I’ve been 
playing only safety since | was in the seventh grade. | haven’t 
played any offense at all.” 


GREG PRDITT, halfback—“My goals for this year are gaining 
over 2,000 yards and average over 10 yards a carry. The big 
thing with e new quarterback is just getting accustomed to the 
option. It’s just a matter of time. | think our passing game will 
open things up so the defenders won't be able to key on me so 
much. Everybody is always arguing about my size. When | was 
in high school, | asked my mom why God made everyone else 
so big, and me so small. | am very confident in myself. My girl- 
friend calls me Mister Conceited.” 
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Albert Chandler The Intimidater in the Wishbone 


know it. A superior player can be shac- 
kled in obscurity. At least, Albert 
Chandler has been. 

Chandler, 230-pound senior from 
Oklahoma City Douglass, may be the 
best football player Oklahoma ever had 
to go unnoticed. His first game as a 
starter set the pattern. 

Chandler made his starting debut the 
same day OU unveiled the Wishbone, 
two years ago against Texas. Nobody 
but Texas linebacker Bill Zapalac no- 
ticed that day in Dallas, but Chandler 
was considerably more proficient than 
the rest of the Sooners. 

Texas won, 41-9, and watching the 
film was not an exercise OU’s coaches 
enjoyed. But the film provided them a 
compelling consolation. Chandler’s 
performance was sensational. The big, 
quick sophomore had blocked Zapalac, 
senior tri-captain and two-year starter, 
all over the Cotton Bowl. 

Those who follow Texas had rarely 
seen Zapalac on the ground, unless an 
enemy ball carrier was beneath him. 
Yet, as the film clearly showed, there 
was Zapalac being blocked play after 
play—sometimes on his back, three 
and four yards off the line—by No. 82. 

In subsequent weeks, Chandler be- 
came a conversation piece wherever 
coaching staffs gathered in dark rooms 
to view a film involving Oklahoma. 

‘*WHO,”’ Arkansas’ coaches wanted 
to know, ‘‘was that tight end blocking 
Zapalac?’’ At the Astro-Bluebonnet 
Bowl game, by which time OU’s Wish- 
bone had bloomed, Bear Bryant was 
surprised to learn Chandler was only a 
sophomore. ‘‘Lordy,’’ Bryant drawled, 
‘is that No. 82 just a sophomore? I 
can’t remember ever seeing a sopho- 
more tight end as good as that boy.”’ 


ALBERT CHANDLER The Super 


Coaches Rave about Oklahoma’s tight end, but the nature of the 
Wishbone shackles him in obscurity. This year he hopes to win an alll- 
conference medal and a national championship ring. 


BEING A TIGHT END in the Wish- 
bone-T offense is like being Howard 
Hughes’ accountant. Each is important 
but anonymous. 

The tight ends who get attention are 
those who play in pro-type offenses and 
catch a lot of passes. A tight end in the 
run-oriented Wishbone may go three 

Chuck Fairbanks doubted he would 
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ever have a tight end to equal Steve 
consecutive games without a pass being 
thrown toward him. He may average 
100 blocks for every pass route he 
runs. 

His assignment is a ticket to limbo. 
Regardless of how well he blocks, no 
one except his blocking opponent and 
the coaches who study the film ever 


That is the way it has been for Chan- 
dler—raves from coaches but scant no- 
tice from the all-star pickers. 

Bill Michael, OU’s offensive line 
coach, says ‘‘Chan has never played a 
bad game.’’ Harry Buffington, New 
York Giant scout, says Chandler 
‘might play guard as a pro; he’s that 
good a blocker.”’ 


Zabel, No. | draft choice of the Phila- 
delphia Eagles in 1969. But before 
Zabel completed his rookie year in the 
NFL Chandler prompted Fairbanks to 
admit “‘he is already better than Zabel. 
Chandler sustains a block better. He is 
not as fast as Zabel, but he has better 
hands,”’ 

Iowa State defensive coordinator 
Jackie Sherrill, evaluating Oklahoma’s 
personnel before last year’s Nebraska 
epic, said, ‘‘Chandler Is the super play- 
er of all that bunch. There is only one 
word to describe Chandler. He’s su- 
per;”* 

Yet, this super player is the least 
decorated member of a distinguished 
senior class—’’the Wylie bunch,’” OU 
coaches have called this group since it 
was recruited, with fanfare, in 1969. 
Joe Wylie, Greg Pruitt, center Tom 
Brahaney, defensive linemen Raymond 
Hamilton and Derland Moore and of- 
fensive tackle Dean Unruh—all mem- 
bers of that class—plus offensive guard 
Ken Jones, who joined the class as a 
result of being red-shirted in ’°69—have 
been toasted, publicized and honored 
by the all-star picking press. 

But Chandler has been shut out at the 
all-star polls, unless coaches did the 
picking. And Chandler, no dummy, 
knows, “‘the teams the writers pick are 
the ones that get the publicity.”’ 

The quiet, polite, neatly-groomed, 
short-haired (‘‘My parents don’t like 
for my hair to get very long’’) Chandler 
seldom shows emotion and laughs with 
ease, and without bitterness, about his 
recognition plight. 

Chandler realizes he is a victim of 
Statistics. He caught only eight passes 
last year (But five of them were for 
touchdowns). He hopes to do better in 


Jnknown. 


By BILL CONNORS = Tulsa Daily World 


both the statistics and the all-star polls 
this year. 

““My goal,’’ he said, ‘‘is to get the 
ball more and make the all-conference 
team.’’ It won’t be easy, Chandler 
knows. 

Besides Kansas’ John Schroll, the 
Associated Press’ all-conference tight 
end last year, Henry Childs of Kansas 
State, Jerry List of Nebraska, and Keith 
Krepfle of Iowa State are bonafide can- 
didates. 

Chandler has nothing against 
Schroll. But he would relish dethroning 


Schroll, because he is from Kansas. 
KU invited Chandler for a campus visit 
during the 1969 recruiting season, but 
did not offer him a scholarship. ‘‘I 
always remember that the week we 
play Kansas,” he says. 

In defense of the Jayhawks, by invit- 
ing Chandler to visit they expressed 
more interest in him than any other 
school except OU and Oklahoma State. 
OU and O-State were the only schools 
to offer scholarships, Chandler said. 
‘“Kansas was the only other school that 
even contacted me,”’ he said. 

In defense of all the recruiters who 
ignored him, Chandler was not then the 
specimen that now wears No. 82. As a 
high school senior, Chandler was a 
lean, 195-pound wide receiver who 
admittedly ‘‘didn’t and couldn't 
block.”’ he was forever playing in the 
shadows of teammates Bruce DeLoney, 
who preceded Chandler to OU by one 
year, and Raymond Hamilton. 

Hamilton, all-Big Eight defensive 
end last year who moves to tackle this 
year, was and is Chandler’s best friend. 
They are roommates at OU’s athletic 
dormitory. 

As a sophomore at the all-black 
(Douglass) school, Chandler played 
tight end behind DeLoney. The next 
two years he played split end. ‘‘We 
threw the ball a lot,’’ Chandler said, 
‘but I dropped a lot of passes. Bruce 
was the guy who could really catch the 
ball. The next year Sugar Bear (Hamil- 
ton) was the guy everybody came to 
see. 

Oklahoma recruited Chandler to play 
tight end, and he quickly filled out to 
the size such a position requires. ‘‘Just 
eating three square meals a day did it,”’ 
he said. He also bloomed into a crack 
blocker and improved his receiving 
(*‘Just from concentration’’). His speed 
was splendid—4.8 seconds in the 40. 

However, there was no_ indication 
going into his first spring practice that 
the Sooners knew what they had in 
Chandler. The conversation piece of 
the 1970 spring practice was another 
sophomore tight end, A.G. Perryman. 
The Sooners were installing Houston’s 
Veer Option offense with a pro set, and 
planned considerable passing. 

The offense is designed to make a 
star of the tight end. In Perryman, the 
Sooners thought they had another John 
Mackey. Perryman, a blue chip high 
school fullback from Lubbock, Tex., 
was bigger and faster than Chandler. 
Perryman was the rage of spring prac- 
tice, as he consistently turned short 


receptions into long touchdowns 

Chandler was the No. 2 tight end 
until the offense was junked after three 
games. When OU switched to the 
Wishbone, Perryman was returned to 
fullback (He was unimpressive against 
Texas, lost his job the next week to 
Leon Crosswhite, and flunked out of 
school). Chandler became the starting 
tight end, and the next week it is joked 
that Bill Michael made a note to remind 
himself in 1973 he would need a new 
tight end. 

Michael admits ‘“‘I take Chan for 
granted. He plays so well every game 
that I can’t say which one was. his 
greatest game.’’ Chandler won't say, 
either. But his most memorable game, 
he said, was his starting debut against 
Texas in 
970. His most unpleasant game was the 
Sugar Bowl rout of Auburn, Chandler 
caught an elbow that smashed _ his 
mouth, nose and cheek and had to 
watch the last three quarters from the 
bench. He prefers to remember the 
Texas game. 

“Texas my sophomore year was my 
favorite game,’’ Chandler said. ‘‘I hat- 
ed that we lost. But just starting against 
Texas made it special. And, I thought I 
played well. 

“At first I couldn't believe I was 
blocking Zapalac like that. I tried to 
psyche him by talking to him. I’d say 
*Zapalac, you are an all-conference sen- 
ior and here | am just a sophomore 
whipping you.’ ”’ 

Texas’ defensive alignment was one 
of the few that required Chandler to 
block near the line. Usually, he blocks 
downfield in a manner that former Col- 
orado defensive coordinator Jerry Clai- 
borne, now head coach at Maryland, 
called ‘absolutely devastating.”’ 

Texas defensive coordinator Mike 
Campbell said, ‘Chandler makes Okla- 
homa’s long stuff go. It’s criminal the 
way he unloads on those halfbacks. He 
just wipes them out.”’ 

When we came here as freshmen we 
expected to win a national champion- 
ship before we were through. 

‘We got close last year. Now, this is 
our last chance to get those silver rings. 
I don’t think we’ll have any complacen- 
cy. We’ve still got the big goal.”’ 

In Chandler’s case, there are two 
goals. 

“‘T want to make the main all-confer- 
ence team,”” he said, *‘but most of all I 
want to play on a national champion- 
ship team. I want one of those silver 


rings.” &} 
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OKLAHOMA DEPTH CHART 


CAPS indicate returning starters 


GREG PRUITT LEON CROSSWHITE JOE WYLIE 
(5-9, 176 Sr) (6-2, 210 Sr) m= (6-1, 193 Sr) 
Mike Thomas Tim Welch Grant Burget 
(5-10, 177 So) (5-11, 191 Jr) J \ (6-2, 195 So) 
Ay 
eal 
¥ 
Dave Robertson Kerry Jackson 
(6-2, 199 Sr) (6-2, 200 Fr) 
James Stokely Scott Hill 
(5-11, 177 Jr) (6-0, 185 Fr) 
ALBERT CHANDLER DEAN UNRUH Bill Orendortt TOM BRAHANEY KEN JONES ROBERT JENSEN John Carroll 
(6-3, 234 Sr) (6-3, 235 Sr) (6-1, 225 Jr) (6-2, 231 Sr) (6-4, 236 Sr) (6-5, 244 Sr) (6-5, 215 Jr) 
Mike McLoughlin Brad White John McLaughlin Kyle Davis Mike Hawpe Eddie Foster Ken Humphries 
(6-5, 224 Sr) (6-4, 220 So) (6-1, 222 Jr) (6-4, 212 So) (6-3, 230 Sr) (6-4, 240 Jr) (6-2, 180 Jr) 


Gory Baccus DERLAND MOORE LUCIOUS SELMON RAYMOND HAMILTON 
(6-4, 225 Jr) (6-4, 252 Sr) (6-1, 221 Jr) (6-1, 237 Sr) 
Wayne Hoffman Mark Lundquist Dennis Buchanan Tommy Saunders Mike Struck 
(6-5, 205 So) (6-4, 230 So) (6-4, 210 So) (6-2, 225 Sr) (6-2, 214 Jr) 
Jon Milstead Roderick Shoate 
(6-1, 201 Sr) (6-2, 205 So) 
David Smith Pete Halfmon 
(6-3, 230 Jr) (6-1, 195 Sr) 
KENITH POPE LARRy ROACH 
(6-0, 205 Jr) (6-0, 181 Sr) 
Pat Hussey Clyde Powers 
(6-0, 181 So) (6-1, 193 Jr) 
Randy Hughes Dan Ruster 
(6-4, 200 So) (6-2, 199 Sr) 
Ron Waters 
(6-1, 194 So) 


Durwood Keetom 
(6-1, 186 Jr) 
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Freshman Harvest 


Sooners land best 
frosh team ever. 


CHUCK FAIRBANKS WAS SMILING quite a bit this 
spring. And he had good reason for wearing the wide grin. 

First of all, he liked what he saw from his Sooner squad 
in their five weeks of spring drill. And secondly, he had just 
finished a recruiting season in which he may have assem- 
bled the best freshman squad in the school’s traditioned- 
filled history. 

Oklahoma’s best recruiting year ever? That's pretty 
strong language, especially when you remember the heyday 
of Bud Wilkinson. During the mid-fifties, Wilkinson contin- 
ually invaded Texas and was accustomed to coming out of 
the state with the best talent. He earned the tag **Wilkin- 
son’s Raiders”’ for his recruiting tactics. 

But people in the know in Norman claim the 1972 Sooner 
freshman edition may be the best ever. 

“There's no doubt about it. We have some great talent 


coming in,’’ beamed Jerry Pettibone recruiting coordinator. 


Once again the Sooners’ main stomping grounds turned 
out to be the fertile soil of Texas. The top grabs from the 
Lone Star state were quarterbacks Scott Hill (6-0, 185) from 
Hurst and Kerry Jackson (6-1, 195) from Galveston and 
halfback Joe Washington of Port Arthur. 

Hill and Washington were All-Americans, while Jackson 
did not receive as many rave notices as the other two. Hill 
was voted the state's No. | blue-chipper and Washington 
received six of seven possible votes by the Southwest Con- 
ference coaches. Jackson wsas reported by one Texas scribe 
as, ‘the best pure passer in the state.”’ 

The Sooners stopped off in Arkansas just long enough to 
land consensus All-American running back Robert Lee 
Steward of Forrest City. Steward, who gives the Sooner 
staff pleasant dreams when they picture him running from 
the fullback position in the wishbone attack, is an elusive, 
5-11, 200-pounder who scored 54 touchdowns and rushed 
for over 3,000 yards in a three-year career at Forrest City. 

Oklahoma plucked two gems from New Mexico. It inked 
a couple of highly sought All-Americans in tackle Jimmy 
Dodd (6-5, 260) from Albuquerque and center Jim Kemp (6- 
4, 225) from Hobbs. Both Dodd and Kemp had narrowed 
their final decisions to Oklahoma and Nebraska, before fi- 
nally signing with the Sooners. 

During past years, the Sooners have concentrated mainly 
on their home-grown talent in Oklahoma. This year, they 
spread their recruiting tactics out to a broader scope and 
signed only 14 from the Sooner state. 

But the ones they got were prized ones. Leading the 
group are the Selmon brothers, Leroy and Dewey. The pair 
are the younger brothers of starting noseguard Lucious Sel- 
mon. Leroy is 6-4, 250 and runs the 40 in 4.9. Dewey is 6- 
2, 240, and runs it in 5.0. 

OU also landed the No. | back in Oklahoma when it 
signed flashy Larry Briggs of Vian. The 5-11, 180-pounder 
speedster rushed for over 2,000 yards in his senior year and 
was a unanimous choice for back of the year. 

Oklahoma picked off two other highly regarded backs, 
one from Michigan and another from Indiana. 

From Michigan, it got Eric Van Camp, a 6-1, 175- 


pounder from Muskegon. Van Camp, who has 4.5 speed in 
the 40, rushed for 1,097 yards and averaged over nine yards 
per carry. Sooner assistant athletic director Leon Cross, who 
recruited Van Camp, said he runs a lot like Joe Wylie. 

Signing from Indiana was bruising 6-3, 225-pound full- 
back Barry Jones of Farmesburg. The bull-dozing Jones was 
the second leading scorer in Indiana 

Oklahoma dipped into the junior college ranks and came 
up with three signees. 

The most important of these may be All-American line- 
backer David Smith (6-3, 230) of Navarro JC. Smith, who 
had signed a Southwest letter with Texas, but later inked 
with the Sooners, may get a good look at one of the line- 
backing positions. 

The Sooners plucked some other top talent in the Lone 
Star state that didn’t quite get the publicity as some of the 
others. 

An example is Jeff Webb, a 5-9, 160-pound end, who 
Arkansas assistant and former Baltimore Colt pass catching 
great Raymond Berry said is the ‘‘best high school receiver 
I’ve seen this year.”” 

Coming from Richardson is Craig Lund, who was called 
by Darrell Royal as the “‘best pass rusher in the state.”’ 
Royal also lauded linebacker Marty Brecht of Conroe, 
**May be the best linebacker in Texas.”’ 

“Tam very pleased with the crop of freshmen we have 
signed,’’ admitted Fairbanks. ‘*There are a couple that we 
will give a look at for possible varsity use this year.”’ 


ENDS Craig Lund (6-6, 218), Richardson, Texas; Jeff Webb 
(5-9, 160), Dallas, Texas; Ralph Kulbeth (6-5, 221), Marlow, 
Okla.; Mike Birks (6-2, 189), Tulsa, Okla.; Duane Baccus (6- 
4, 215), Brownfield, Texas; Jeff Burk (6-3, 210), Odessa 
Permian, Texas; Ken Humphreys (6-1, 187), Galveston, Tex- 
as. 

LINEMEN) = Mike Vaughn (6-5, 271), Ada, Okla. Todd 
Dutton (6-3, 225), Boulder, Colo.; Reed Coody (6-2, 225), 
Marlow, Okla.; Charles Sanders (6-4, 278), Erick, Okla.; Jim 
Kemp (6-4, 225), Hobbs, N.M.; Bill Waters (6-3, 257), 
Carlsbad, N.M.; Mike Phillips (6-2, 200), Galveston, Texas; 
Jim Dodd (6-5, 260), Albuquerque, N.M.; LeRoy Selmon (6- 
4, 250), Eufaula, Okla.; Dewey Selmon (6-2, 240), Eufaula, 
Okla. ; 


LINEBACKERS Marty Brecht (6-2, 205), Conroez Texas; 
Randy Coffman (6-2, 211), Altus, Okla.; Jimbo Elrod (6-1, 
205), Tulsa, Okla.; Steve Kunkle (6-1, 195), Hurst, Texas: 
Mike Cayce (6-4, 225), Seagraves, Texas; Mike Thompson 


(6-5, 216), Imperial, Calif.; Gary Bishop (6-3, 195), Findlay, 
Ohio; David Smith (6-3, 230), Houston, Texas; Glen Como 
(6-0, 210), Port Arthur, Texas. 


QUARTERBACKS Scott Hill (6-0, 185), Hurst, Texas; Kerry 
Jackson (6-1, 195), Galveston, Texas. 

RUNNING BACKS Robert Lee Steward (5-11, 200), Forrest 
City, Ark.; Lonnie Wright (6-2, 240), Choctaw, Okla.; Tink- 
er Owens (5-11, 155), Miami, Okla.; Jim Stone (6-2, 185), 
Stroud, Okla.; Ken Crosswhite (6-1, 160), Hennessey, Okla.; 
Marcus Simmers (5-11, 185), Amarillo, Texas; Jim Littrell 
(5-11, 190), Muskogee, Okla.; Larry Briggs (5-11, 180), 
Vian, Okla.; Barry Jones (6-3, 225), Farmersburg, Ind.; Eric 
Van Camp (6-1, 175), Muskegon, Mich.; Joe Washington (5- 
10, 175), Port Arthur, Texas. 

KICKING SPECIALIST Tony DeReinzo (5-11, 160), Ard- 
more, Okla. (Sao Paulo, Brazil). 


BIG EIGHT RACE from page 12 


crack runners from the junior college ranks, plus a quarter- 
back. Kansas is dedicated and equipped to pass and is full 
of optimism. 

Any of the latter four might finish fifth, or eighth. Re- 
gardless of what order they finish, most observers agree the 
gap between the second division and the super powers will 
lessen. The principal reason is quarterbacks. 

In a year when the conference has an inordinate number 
of deluxe tight ends and when butstanding ceriters, running 
backs and linemen are in plentiful supply, the teams which 
feel most secure about their quarterbacks are those behind 
the Big Three. 

Colorado is the only super power with an experienced 
quarterback, and Ken Johnson missed spring practice and 
wore a cast for five months on the throwing hand he injured 
last year. Crowder is counting on the tough, competitive 
Johnson to be fit, and this is sufficient cause for Fambrough 
to pick the Buffaloes. 

‘I see no difference in the three teams,’’ Fambrough 
said, *‘except Colorado has an experienced quarterback and 
Oklahoma and Nebraska don.t.”’ 

Nebraska will not, however, be placing its quarterbacking 
in suspect hands. David Humm, red-shirted last year so he 
could start for three seasons, came to Nebraska billed as a 
super prospect. The 6-2, 186-pound Humm is a capable 
runner and excellent passer. A southpaw, Humm is inclined 
to be more daring than Devaney likes, and more error-prone 
than Tagge. But in time, many think, Humm will be as pro- 
ductive and more spectacular than Tagge. 

Gibson and other Nebraska pickers argue that no team 
will score on the Cornhuskers for the first month and by 
then Humm will be what Devaney envisioned when he won 
the recruiting war for the blue chipper from Las Vegas, 

There is considerably more suspicion about Dave Robert- 
son. Oklahoma’s new quarterback is a fine passer, mechani- 
cally slick and physically strong. But he is slow, a grave 
handicap for the Wishbone. It was Mildren’s speed that kept 
Oklahoma’s attack blazing after opponents sealed off the 
outside from Pruitt. Without a fast quarterback, OU’s of- 
fense may fall off sharply, some believe. 

Fairbanks hopes to compensate with modestly increased 
and substantially improved passing. The 6-2, 195-pound 
Robertson is a capable passer and split end John Carroll, 6-5 
and fast, was the rage of spring practice with his home run 
receptions. If this new dimension neutralizes the loss of 
Mildren’s running (1,140 yards), the Sooners should win 
the championship. Seemingly, they have everything else. 

Man.-for-man, at 10 positions, they have the league’s 
most potent offense and it will be complemented by a de- 
fense that may be the best of Fairbanks’ six years. 

Improved passing is also a goal at Colorado. Johnson’s 
completion percentage (.393) was the lowest in the confer- 
ence last year. Crowder says Johnson “‘may not be an exotic 
passer, but he can be a fine passer.”’ 

Crowder added ‘‘that merely having a fine quarterback is 
not enouoh to win a Big Eight championship. To do this, 
you must have a lot of super players. I have never seen a 
team with as many super players as Oklahoma and Nebraska 
have. It is amazing how many great players there are in this 
conference.” 

Fambrough, elevated to head coach in 1971 after a long 
apprenticeship under several KU coaches, said, ‘‘I’ve been 
in this league for 25 years in some capacity, and I’ve never 
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seen anything like it. Some positions, everybody has a star. 

Fambrough was not exaggerating at tight end. Every team 
except Oklahoma State has a tight end who is considered 
exceptional. 

Devaney calls Jerry List the best of his regime. Colorado 
thinks J.V. Cain is the best blocking-receiving tight end the 
conference has had since Steve Zabel (Oklahoma, 1967-69). 
Gibson thinks Henry Childs “‘may be the best this league 
has ever had.’’ Kansas. John Schroll made the AP’s all- 
conference team last year; Albert Chandler, Oklahoma’s 
immaculate blocker, made the coaches’ team. Iowa State is 
high on Keith Krepfle. Missouri’s John Kelsey *‘can be as 
good as any of them,”’ says a Tiger aide. 

No other positions are that deep in talent. But even the 
All-Americas wil] feel an all-conference challenge. Nebras- 
ka center Doug Dumler is considered only an eyelash be- 
hind consensus All-America Tom Brahaney of Oklahoma. 
Johnny Majors thinks his Dave Pittman would be an all-star 
in most conferences. 

Oklahoma thinks likewise of nose guard Lucious Selmon, 
a junior who may be the Sooners’ best defensive lineman in 
five years and is perhaps the next Glover. 

In addition to this exceptional talent, the principal topics 
of conversation, and speculation, in the off-season were the 
Wishbone, the new rule making freshmen eligible for var- 
sity competition, and Devaney’s decision to retire after 
the °72 season and his selection of assistant Tom Osborne 
to be his successor. 

Oklahoma’s record-setting success with the Wishbone had 
a profound impact on conference thinking. Missouri incor- 
porated the Wishbone into its-offense. Oklahoma State ex- 
perimented with the Wishbone in spring practice and plans 
to use it in short yardage situations. Colorado and Kansas 
State changed their defenses to alignments which are geared 
to combat the Wishbone. 

Gibson, who saw the Sooners score on 10 consecutive 
possessions while ravaging his team 75-28, admitted, ‘‘the 
main reason we changed was to get a defense that can stop 
the Wishbone.”’ 

With the exception of Oklahoma, no team plans to so 
much as invite its freshmen to pre-classwork practice. “‘If 
you play sophomores in this league you get killed,’ said 
Fambrough. *‘How can you play freshmen?’’ 

But Oklahoma will closely inspect two blue ribbon fresh- 
man quarterbacks—Kerry Jackson and Scott Hill. 

There is wide disagreement about the effect of Devaney’s 
retirement on the Cornhuskers. Some think the selection of 
Osborne may distract a staff dominated by older aides who 
have been together for a long time. Three of them have been 
with Devaney for 16 years, dating back to Wyoming. Os- 
borne and two others have been with Devaney for 11 years. 
The possibility of this group breaking up in-’73 may affect 
the Cornhuskers in °72, two assistant coaches from rival 
schools theorized. 

But others think Devaney’s retirement will only add to 
the Cornhuskers’ incentive, as if they needed any. Going for 
a third straight national championship—something which 
even Bud Wilkinsom could not do. (The 1957 Sooners 
made a run at a third straight No. | rating, and held it for 
seven weeks, before being tripped by Notre Dame.) 

Now that he has learned how to win at Norman (He once 
waS 0-4 there) and how to defeat Bear Bryant (His former 
stigma), another national championship may be the only 
mountain left for Devaney to climb—unless you count the 
coaches’ coach-of-the-year award. 


Really, a Nebraska man admitted, offensive guards are 
the only concern, and he said, ‘‘we’ve got guys who can do 
the job there; it’s just that we are talking about what it takes 
to be No. 1. 

Without question, Nebraska has the defense to be No. 1. 
Of all the impressive statistics, the most astounding is this: 
The average speed of Nebraska’s 11 defensive starters in the 
40-yard dash is 4.79 seconds! That is backfield fast. The 
slowest regular is 6-7, 255-pound tackle John Dutton, whose 
time is 4.9. Pro scouts raved in the spring about the latest 
big destroyer to come off Devaney’s assembly line. 

Nebraska’s depth is such that a Glover goes unnoticed 
until the spring preceding his junior year. Dutton had the 
kind of spring Glover had in 1971. Dutton made people for- 
get he was replacing an Outland Trophy winner (Larry Ja- 
cobson). With All-America end Willie Harper and tackle 
Bill Janssen (*‘Our most improved player’? Devaney says) 
returning, Nebraska’s defensive line appears awesome. 

The linebackers are the equal of last year’s and the sec- 
ondary has the same combination of piracy and tackling fe- 
rocity as last year, plus more speed. 

Devaney admits, *‘we expect to have a very fine team by 
the middle of the season.*’ Which is before the Cornhuskers 
play at Colorado. The idea of playing at Boulder does not 
awe Devaney. He is 5-0 at Boulder, and only once won by 
less than 16 points. 

Oklahoma will attempt to dethrone Nebraska by surround- 
ing Robertson with a group of sumptuous seniors. The Soon- 
ers’ assets on offense begin with a flying cast of running 
backs, led by Pruitt and Joe Wylie, plus an all-star line. 
Their defensive interior may equal Nebraska’s. They 
switchéd to Nebraska’s 5-2 front alignment, and in Selmon 
and tackles Raymond Hamilton and Derland Moore they 
have a formidable look. The Sooners also have outstanding 
new talent at linebacker and in the secondary. 

Yet, until Robertson proves himself there will be a meas- 
ure of reservation about the Sooners. Gibson said what ev- 
eryone else thinks: ‘‘The day of Pruitt getting the pitchout is 
over. Pruitt.s going to have to run inside where people can 
take some shots at him. People will make Oklahoma beat 
them with an untried quarterback.”’ 

Every evaluation of Oklahoma centered on what Mild- 
ren’s loss will mean. Fambrough said, ‘Oklahoma might 
not have another Mildren for 15 years.’’ But Onofrio said, 
‘*] think Oklahoma can replace Mildren easier than Nebras- 
ka can replace both Tagge and Kinney.” 

Colorado ended spring practice with four—perhaps the 
top four—quarterbacks on the disabled list. But the Buffs 
still sparkled with sophouore Clyde Crutchmer, a Wishbone 
quarterback in high school at Okmulgee, Okla., whom the 
Sooners wish they had. 

In addition to quarterback depth, Colorado has the 
league’s biggest backs and an offensive line that compares 
with Oklahomans. The Buffs also have the most experienced 
linebackers in the conference, led by Bud Magrum, 24-year- 
old Marine veteran of Vietnam who was Big Eight sopho- 
more lineman of the year in 71 as a guard. Colorado’s de- 
fense is inexperienced only at tackle, and in 6-5, 260-pound 
sophomore Bubba Bridges the Buffs have the conference’s 
most impressive new specimen. 

Fan enthusiasm is rampant in Colorado and history shows 
this is cause to concern Crowder. As a player and assistant 
coach in the salad days of Bud Wilkinson’s dynasty at Okla- 
homa, and as head coach at Colorado since 1963, Crowder 
has seen this pattern: 


The most successful teams to come out of Boulder have 
been in years when expectations were nominal—like last 
year. Disappointments have followed when expectations 
were high—like this year. 

Colorado’s only championship came in 1961, when the 
Buffs were picked fourth. Colorado’s frustration peaked in 
1958, when a senior-laden team that had extended Oklaho- 
ma to the limit for two years was considered a bonafide 
threat to the Sooners. But after a showdown loss to Oklaho- 
ma at Boulder the Buffs sank to 6-4. So it went in the 50’s. 

In recent years Colorado has won its share of showdowns 
but succumbed to unsuspecting traps. In 1966, the Buffs 
missed a share of the title by getting ambushed at Oklahoma 
State. In 1967, when they were picked to win the confer- 
ence and had already beaten Nebraska at Lincoln, the Buffs 
lost to Oklahoma State at Boulder. 

If there is an ambush in the Buffs’ path this year, it is 
probably at Kansas State in the fifth game. 

K-State has the best depth of Gibson’s regime and, ‘‘if 
there is a better quarterback in the league than Morrison, 
somebody's got a great one,’’ Gibson said. Gibson thinks 
the offensive line is the best he has had. The Wildcats also 
have fine running and a defense that is sound everywhere 
except cornerback. 

Iowa State returns eight defensive starters and welcomes 
sophomore tailback Jerry Moses, who suffered a broken 
foot before his heralded debut last year and had to be red- 
shirted. But an offense that has George Amundson returning 
to quarterback, his 1970 position after a standout year at 
tailback, and a green line, plus Moses’ inability to regain 
his pre-injury form worries Majors. **We’ve got a way to go 
before we can be as good as last year,’’ Majors said. 

Last year the Cyclones had in their favor the surprise 
element and a favorable home schedule. This year they play 
all of their probable second division rivals on the road. 

Oklahoma State has an unsettled look. Dave Smith found 
few assets, and two-time punting champion Jim Benien was 
ruled ineligible. Frail but talented quarterback Brent Black- 
man impressed Smith. But half the offensive line missed 
spring practice with injuries or illness. ‘‘We don’t have 
winning habits,’ Smith lamented. The marshmallow de- 
fense, the league’s worst in all categories last year, was 
overhauled but degree of improvement is keyed to Barry 
Price, a potential star at nose guard or tackle who was sus- 
pended by Smith for dormitory violations. Smith will make 
a decision on Price in August. 

There is a suspicion Missouri may be the most improv;d 
team in the conference. Surface evidence suggests no such 
thing. The Tigers lost 10 defensive starters and scored only 
93 points in 11 games (13 less than Mildren, and less than 
four other players). 

But the Tigers added four running backs with size and 
speed (Led by juco All-America Tommy Reamon) plus an 
average quarterback, and rebuilt their defense with typically 
tough Missouri personnel. Onofrio applauded a veteran of- 
fensive lime, and conceded, ‘‘we think we might be a lot 
better.”’ 

Fambrough, who says he believes in building a team ac- 
cording to its talent, planned and reshaped his staff around 
the passing skills of quarterback David Jaynes. The tall jun- 
ior completed 30 of 56 passes in the spring game. ‘‘We are 
young, but we have more potential Big Eight players and 
more depth than we had last year,’’ Fambrough said. ‘‘We 
thought Jaynes looked mighty fine in our pass-orientated 
Offense in the spring. We are optimistic. € 
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SCHOOLBOY 


SUPER 
STARS 


The elite of the 
“Friday Night Heroes” 


By AL ESCHBACH 
Oklahoma Journal 


SECOND TEAM 


E STEVE TANGEMAN, 6-3, 190, Omaha South, Nebraska 


T GLEN STEWARD, 6-3, 250, Oklahoma City John Marshall 


a 


GARY TEMPLETON, 6-2, 240, Cherokee, lowa 


fo) 


BRUCE JAMES, 6-6, 215, Del Norte, Colorado 
G JOHN BOYER, 6-1, 210, Oklahoma City Putnam City 
T BILL NOXON, 6-1, 200, Gunnerson, Colorado 
E. DENNIS FRAZEE, 6-4, 195, Sommerfield, Kansas 

QB NOLAN CROMWELL, 6-3, 185, Ransom, Kansas 

HB LARRY LYLES, 6-2, 220, Tulsa Washington 

HB CURTIS BROWN, 6-0, 185, St. Louis St. Charles 


FB STEVE LARGHE, 6-1, 190, Arvada West, Colorado 
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QUARTERBACK 


boa \ 


TOM TESONE, Cherry Creek, 
Colo. (6-2, 185)—Played in 
only seven games because of 
injury. His team was unbeaten 
until he was put out of action. 
Averaged 350 yards in total of- 
fense per game; 200 in the air 
and 150 on_the ground. Com- 
pleted an amazing 65 of 86 pass 
attempts and averaged six yards 
a carry running the ball. Runs 
the 40 in 4.7 and was league 
champion hurdler with a time of 
19.9 in 180 lows. *‘May be the 
best prospect in Colorado,’’ said 
one Colorado writer. 


TIGHT END 


DAVID HENNING, New 
Hampton, Iowa (6-5, 210)— 
Played defensive end and tight 
end. Was all-state selection as a 
junior. Caught 22 TD passes last 
season and averaged 41.8 yards 
per punt. ‘‘Dave’s a great all- 
around player. He’s the best 
punter I’ve ever had,’” said prep 
coach Ruford Hutchins. He has 
great hands and outstanding 
blocking ability.’ Henning runs 
the 40 in 5.1. 


QUARTERBACK 


TED COX, Gretna, Neb. (6-2, 
180)—Threw 18 touchdown 
passes and ran for 10 more. He 
had total offense of 1,833 yards 
last year. Runs the 40 in 4.8. 
‘Ted can throw the ball as well 
as he can run it. He has a very 
strong arm. This will be his 
third year starting. He is an out- 
standing free safety on defense. 
I think he has quite a bit of po- 
tential,’’ said coach and dad, 
Duane Cox. Was only uncer- 
classman chosen on the Omaha 
World Herald and Lincoln Jour- 
nal all-state teams. 


TACKLE 


CHAZ EVANS, Seminole, 
Okla. (6-3, 270)—Runs the 40 
in 4.9. **Could be college All- 
American,”’ said one recruiter. 
“*Best lineman I’ve ever seen,”’ 
said coach Jim Webb. ‘*He’s 
one of these kids that ‘ comes 
along once in a million years. 
As a freshman he played in the 
backfield. He’s gigantically big. 
He catches backs from behind 
he’s so quick. Should be a fu- 
ture All-American.” 


RUNNING BACK 


RUNNING BACK 


RUNNING BACK 


END 


ELIJAH DAVIS, Junction 
City, Kan. (5-11, 175)—Rushed 
for 986 yards on 124 carries for 
7.9 average. Scored 114 points, 
averaged 13.8 on punt returns 
and 23.2 on kick-offs. Has run 
the 100 in 9.6. ‘‘He’s a type of 
game breaker. He can run over 
people, too. He picks his field 
very well and has great moves. 
Some coaches in our league 
have said he’s the best back they 
have ever seen,- said coach Al 
Simpler. 


REGGIE GAST, Lincoln East 
High, Neb. (6-2, 200)—Has 
played tackle and defensive end. 
Made all-state as junior at defen- 
sive end. Outstanding basketball 
player. ‘‘Reggie has tremendous 
agility. He runs the 40 in 4.8. 
He’s a great pass rusher. And on 
defense, he’s just hard to knock 
off his feet. This year we are 
going to move him to guard. 
He’s a great college prospect,”’ 
said Lincoln East coach Lee 
Senick. 


DOUG SIMCIK, North Glenn, 
Colo. (6-2, 180)—Was all-state 
selection last year. Led state in 
scoring with 143 points. He 
rushed for 1,149 yards. Runs 40 
in 4.8. “‘He’s a real shifty run- 
ner and has great balance. It’s 
hard to knock him off his feet. 
He also has great moves. I think 
he can be a great college pros- 
pect. Should be one of the best 
backs around,”’ said coach Don 
Shelley. 


CENTER 


BRAD BODAMER, Jefferson 
City, Mo. (6-0, 190)—Made all- 
State last year as a junior. Went 
both ways as an end. Runs the 
40 in 4.8. “‘He’s a great blocker 
and on defense he stops both the 
inside and outside attack. He’s 
real aggressive and a hard work- 
er. He’s also a top-notch pass 
receiver when we need him,”’ 
said coach Pete Adkins. 


DAVID JAMES, Pauls Valley, 
Okla. (6-1, 175)—Ran the fast- 
est time in Oklahoma in 100 
during spring with a 9.6 clock- 
ing. Last year he gained 622 
yards on 90 carries. Had 318 
yards in pass receptions. Two 
punt returns for TD’s of 77 and 
75 yards. Straight A student. 
“*Can be a great football player. 
He has all the tools and can do it 
all. He’s as good on defense as 
he is on offense. Give him one 
step and he’s gone,”’ said coach 
Joe Thomas. 


GUARD 


7. 


ROSS MURPHY, Tulsa Me- 
morial High, Okla. (6-3, 215)— 
Regarded as the top linebacking 
prospect in the Sooner state. 
Has great speed—10.2 in the 
100 and 4.65 in the 40. As a 
junior he started at defensive 
tackle. *‘He’s got more speed 
and size than anyone I’ve 
coached,’’ said Memorial coach 
Dwayne Sullenger. He’s putting 
on weight all the time. I think 
he’ll be recruited by most of the 
major universities this year.”’ 


LAVURNE SMITH, Southeast 
High, Wichita, Kan. (5-11, 190) 
—Runs the 100 in 9.6. Was the 
top scorer in Wichita last season 
and rushed for over 900 yards 
and a 9.0 per carry average. 
“Not only is Lavurne fast, but 
he runs over people,’’ said 
Southeast coach Marvin Vanda- 
veer. “‘He’s a quick starter and 
once he gets going, you can’t 
stop him. He was also one of 
the top receivers in the city.”’ 


TACKLE 


MIKE FULTZ, Lincoln South 
High, Neb. (6-5, 235)—Has 
great quickness to go along with 
size and runs the 40 in 4.7. 


“His speed is something for a 
boy as big as he,’’ says Lincoln 
South coach Andy Loehr. 
*“We’ve played him at fullback, 
noseguard and linebacker. His 
Strength is amazing. If he blos- 
soms as we expect he will, he’s 
a definite All-American candi- 
date.” 
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Baill, Star 


MISSOURI from page 19 


ends and halfbacks on its defensive 
units. They don’t appear to be there 
this time. 

The conversion to four deep backs 
probably reflects the fact that Missouri 
coaches know present candidates lack 
the speed and intuitiveness of the Roger 
Wehrlis and Johnny Rolands of yester- 
day—that they could not stand up to 
the rigorous demands of man-to-man 
coverage on speedy wide receivers 
while still playing the run. 

Mike Fink, a slotback last year, will 
play one corner and John Moseley the 
other. Bob Pankey, a converted quar- 
terback, will be strong safety, and Ken 
Gregory, free safety. 

Fink, a Missouri prep dash champion 
(9.7 seconds in 1968) from Parkville, 
Mo., figured in the Tiger secondary as 


By BILL BECK 


a sophomore. Gregory and Moseley, 
both juniors, had limited experience 
last year. There is no depth at defensive 
back. 

J.L. Doak, a 212-pound senior, and 
Jim Schreiber, a 206-pound junior, will 
man the ends. In the spring, they did 
not produce the maurauding style of 
play that has made defensive end, next 
to quarterback, the most glamorous 
position in the Missouri scheme of 
things over the years. 

Otherwise, the Missouri defenders 
look promising. Roger Yanko (200) 
and Tom Kellett (192) both from St. 
Louis are experienced linebackers, 
appearing in every game last year. 
Scott Pickens (200) of Peoria, IIl., a 
real headhunter, was voted the out- 
standing defender in the spring game. 
He’s a redshirt soph. Orsi is proven. 

Dennis Vanarsdall and Rich Henry, 


Tigers may start 3 JUCO All-Americans in the backfield, but Defense is still the Tigers long 
suit. 
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Wealth of Running Backs and 
2, Wishbone will Trigger Offensive 
> Explosion 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


also redshirt sophs, are in the 230- 
pound class at tackle. Dan McDonough 
(215) of Belton should be a whiz at 
guard. He’s defensive captain. 

Still the defense, always the back- 
bone of Missouri success in other 
years, will need help from the offense 
—the kind of help the ball control of a 
successful wishbone might bring. 

Cocaptain Scott Sodergren (200) of 
Jefferson City isn’t big and he may not 
be able to handle Nebraska’s Rich 
Glover, but he still should be one of the 
Big Eight’s best at center. 

Tackles Scott Anderson (6-3) and 
Kelley Curbow (6-5) have been as- 
signed higher weights and could be in 
the 235-pound class. So should Jim 
Schnietz (6-4). They are juniors. Don 
Owens, son of a former St. Louis Car- 
dinal lineman, will be even bigger as a 
soph. He’s 6-4 and 240. 

Guards Mark Clark, a senior, and 
Chris Kirley, a junior, will come on at 
about 220. 

Senior John Kelsey (240) of Belton, 
Mo., should be the Big Eight’s best 
tight end. He has good speed and excel- 
lent hands. 

Still, Missouri’s hope for a .500 or 
better season and a place at the top of 
the Big Eight’s second division rest 
with the backs. 

Don Johnson (210) of Webster 
Groves should have an excellent senior 
year at fullback. Tom Mulkey (206), a 
redshirt from St. Louis, and Ray Bybee 
(200), soph-to-be from East Moline, 
Ill., will back him up. All have good 
speed and Johnson and Mulkey can 
block. 

It’s at running back, weakest posi- 
tion of all last year, that Onofrio’s Xs 
and Os become shadowy. 

Bill Ziegler (208) of St. Louis was 
the best freshman running back in the 
Big Eight last year. He’s all-purpose— 
blocker, receiver and runner. 

And there are three junior college 
transfers with inside power and outside 
speed—Tommy Reaman (200), Leroy 
Moss (192) and Jimmy Smith (190). 

‘I know it’s crazy and not like me,” 
said Onofrio, who is on the cautious 
side by nature, ‘‘but they can play. I 
just feel it.” 

More about Onofrio’s birds in the 
bushelsewhere. . > 
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JOHN KELSEY 
(6-6, 232 Jr) 


J. L. Doak 
(6-2, 212 Sr) 
Don Abrams 
(6-0, 196 So) 


MISSOURI DEPTH CHART 


CAPS indicate returning starters 


Leroy Moss DON JOHNSON Tommy Reamn 
(5-9, 189 Jr) (6-2, 202 Se) (5-11, 192 Jr) 
Jimmy Smith Tom Mulkey Bill Ziegler 
(5-6, 180 Je) (6-0, 206 So) (6-2, 203 So) 

John Cherry 
(6-0, 200 Jr) 

Tony Gillick 
(5-11, 174 So) 

Kelley Curbow Chris Kirley SCOTT SODERGREN Mike Levick Jim Schnietz 
(6-5, 225 Jr) (6-4, 220 Jr) (6-1, 210 Se) (6-2, 210 Jr) (6-4, 226 Jr) 
Robert Corr MARK CLARK Kurt Weisentels Steve Sadich SCOTT ANDERSON 

(6-1, 210 Se) (6-1, 216 Jr) (6-3, 214 So) (6-3, 233 Jr) 


Dennis Vanorsdall BOB ORS! Don Me! 
(6-1, 224 So) (5-11, 200 Jr) (6-1, 215 Se) 
Rich Henery Mark Johnson Larry Frost 
(6-1, 223 So) (6-3, 216 So) (6-2, 211 Jr) 


Tom Kellett Scott Pickens 
(6-0, 192 Sr) (6-2, 208 So) 
Roger Yanko Lynn Evans 
(5-11, 200 Se) (5-11, 199 So) 
John Moseley 
(5-8, 165 Je) 
Bob Sheahan 
(6-0, 180 So) 
Mike Fink Bob P. 
(5-10, 185 Sr) (6-1, 287 Jr) 
Steve Yount Gary Anderson 
(5-11, 184 So) (5-10, 168 So) 


Jim Shorp 
(6-0, 175 Jr) 


JACK BASTABLE 
(5-11, 185 Se) 


Steve Schrieber 
(6-3, 206 Jr) 
Ray Miller 
(6-3, 212 So) 


Ken Gregory 
(6-0, 186 Jr) 


Rondy Grossart 
(6-0, 183 So) 
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CAN A TIGER change his stripes? Coach Al Onofrio is banking 
heavily on that happening at Missouri. 

“| think we’re improved quite a bit,” says Onofrio, who pre- 
sided over Missouri's 1-10 football disaster last year in his first 
season at the helm. “I say that even though | think a lot of 
people who saw us last year believe we won't have a very 
good team.” 

Onofrio found a basis for his optimism in a successful spring 
practice in which he sought first of all to inject a new winning 
attitude in the Tigers. 

“It was the most enjoyable spring practice that I’ve ever been 
through,” he says emphatically. “I say enjoyable from the 
standpoint of having the squad react the way you want it to, 
because spring practice can be like pulling teeth sometimes— 
you have no game to look forward to. Our players want to 
win, and | know it takes more to win than just wanting to, but 
this squad met everything we threw at them, and that’s all part 
of a winning attitude.” 

Included in what Onofrio threw at them was more scrimmage 
than ever before and the wishbone-T offense. However, he in- 
sists that the wishbone is just a part of the Missouri offense— 
not its bread and butter. 

Oddly, Onofrio counts the Tigers’ running game, which was 
so inept last year, as their strongest suit in ‘72. 

"That takes into consideration our offensive line, the backs 
we have and projecting the backs we think we'll have,” he 
says. 

The quarterback situation—with holdover Ed Johndrow, juco 
Jack Cherry and sophomore Tony Gillick battling for the No. | 
job—makes Onofrio feel more secure than he did a year ago. 
“When you consider that Farmer and Roper had had opera- 
tions, yes, | think it’s more stable,” he says, “even though we 
don’t have as much experience.” 

Of more concern to the Mizzou boss are defense, kicking 
and passing. 

“Our defense came along, but we have an awfully lot of 
young people there,” says Onofrio. “I think our line and line- 
backers are going to be fairly good, but our secondary is aw- 
fully young. That’s why we switched Mike Fink back to defense. 
His experience will help us. The real uncertainty is that we 
couldn't test ourselves with the pass very much. 

“The one thin that really concerns me is our kicking g game. 
The weather was so bad in April that we didn’t get to work on 
it as much as we wanted to. 

Overall, Onofrio refuses to kid himself. He knows the Tigers 
have a long struggle ahead to get back on the happy side of 
football life. He s encraged by the way things went in spring 
ractice, but right now that’s all he has to go on. 
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Sophs To Watch 


THEY’LL HAVE TO MAKE 
ROOM FOR ZIEGLER 


By BILL BECK 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


MICHIE STADIUM, for all the 
beauty of its West Point, 
N.Y., locale, is archaic and its 
dressing rooms are depressing 
even under the best of circum- 
stances. On this day—the 
fourth football Saturday of the 
1971 season—the tomblike 
quarters for a defeated Uni- 
versity of Missouri football 
team were as cheerful as grim 
death. 

Worse than the 22-6 score 
was the realization that Army 
was a poor football team and 
that a Missouri offense that 
had been held scoreless the 
second half might not make 
another first down all season 


—what with the Big Eight 
schedule beginning the follow- 
ing week. 


Nobody knew this better 
than Hank Kuhlmann, then the 
backfield coach, who stood 
apart from the others, a man 
turned to stone. 

“If we just had one back,” 
said Kuhlmann, “who could 
get to the hole. If we just had 
Ziegler. . . “ 

It sounded like a good name 
for a foundry. But he meant 
Bill Ziegler, then an unknown 
freshman back from St. Louis 
who had caught recruiter Kuhl- 
mann’s eye as an All-Metro 
selection both on offense and 
defense for St. Louis U. High. 
All-State, too. 


BILL ZIEGLER 


The next week, he would 
tear up the Nebraska year- 
lings, although in a_ losing 
cause, and go on from there 
to torment the freshman units 
of Kansas State, lowa State 
and Kansas. 

As the Tiger frosh posted a 
3-1 record, Ziegler would gain 
530 yards rushing, another 
357 in pass receptions, score 
five TDs and be the first Tiger 
on enemy receivers on virtually 
every punt. Bill had a 5.3 
rushing average. 

It was not surprising then to 
see Ziegler as the No. 1 left 
half when coach Al Onofrio 
convened his chastened varsity 
last March for the start of 
spring practice. Not surpris- 
ing, that is, to anyone except 
Ziegler. 

“| never dreamed I’d be 
No. 1,” said the 6-foot-1, 
208-pounder who bears a 
nagging resemblance to a 
rough-hewn Charlton Heston. 
“| thought | would be five or 
six maybe and then work up.” 

And there you have him—a 
puzzling blend of humility and 
confidence, both diffident and 
outspoken. 

Ziegler is the smackover- 
type back in the mold of Ne- 
braska’s Jeff Kinney, say. He'll 
stand up every Saturday al- 
though he isn’t particularly in- 
jury-proof. He broke bones in 
his left hand twice as a fresh- 
man, but played anyhow. 

He has only 4.8-second 
speed in the 40-yard-dash but 
as he breaks into the second- 
ary, he takes what evasive ac- 
tion he deems necessary with- 
out slowing up. He doesn’t 
fumble and he doesn’t drop 
passes. 


Ziegler is only one of a 
posse of junior college trans- 
fers, redshirts and natural 
sophomores coach Al Onofrio 
is counting on to transfuse new 
life into a team that finished 1- 
10 and looked bad doing it a 
year ago. 


Odds are 2-to-1 that the 
1972 quarterback will come 
from this promising group, 
despite the presence of experi- 
enced junior Ed Johndrow. 

John Cherry, a 6-foot, 200- 
pound St. Lovisan by way of 
Northeast Oklahoma A&M, in 
performance resembles a cross 
between Colorado’s Ken John- 
son and lowa State’s 1971 
success, Dean Carlson. 

Cherry’s success in junior 
college where he was a 1970 
All-America, was mainly as a 
passer. His aerials accounted 
for 1386 yards and 19 touch- 
downs that year. 

Tony Gillick, a 5-11, 175- 
pound natural soph also from 
St. Louis, seemed as a 1971 
freshman and this the spring to 
have some of the electric qual- 
ities that characterized Notre 
Dame’s 1970 standout Joe 
Theismann although he is by 
no means as dangerous a run- 
ner. 

But back to the juco trans- 
fers. Three running backs, 
none of whom have carried a 
down in major college compe- 
tition, could make or break 
Missouri. By coincidence, each 
is built like a fireplug and each 
has great speed. 

First and foremost is Tommy 
Reamon, a 5-10, 200-pounder 
from Newport News, Va., by 
way of Fort Scott (Kan.) J.C. 
He deserves a story all to him- 
self 

Then there is Jimmy Smith, 
a 5-foot-6, 190-pounder from 
West Miflin, Pa., who was Mr. 
Everything for Mesa (Ariz.) 
Community College. He led 
the Hokams to a 17-3 record 
in two seasons and won AIll- 
America acclaim for himself in 
1970. 

Smith gained 2243 yards 
and scored 24 TDs for Mesa in 
20 games 

Reamon and Smith will not 
metriculate at Missouri until 
next fall. But Leroy Moss, a 5- 
9, 190-pounder from Center- 
ville (la.) J.C. arrived a year 
ago only to be caught up in 
the ruling that also handcuffed 
Cherry and Sharp. He was 
impressive all spring, teaming 
in the same backfield with Zie- 
gler. 

Tiger fans can’t help but 
wonder as they view the 1972 
season if Missouri might wind 
up with three junior college 
All-Americas in the same back- 
field—Cherry, Reamon and 
Smith. 


DON JOHNSON 


BOB PANKEY 


SOUNDING OFF 


DAN McDONOUGH, defensive tackle—“Everybody is work- 
ing towards winning as many games as we can with what we 
have, and we think we have a lot of good players. The Big 
Eight is really going to be something this year. Everybody is 
going to be watching the top three teams, Oklahoma, Nebras- 
ka and Colorado, but | think we have a chance to sneak in 
there. | think we have a football tradition to uphold here at 
Missouri. Part of Missouri’s tradition has been that every player 
at Mizzou has been to a post-season bowl game, however, 
since I’ve been on the varsity we haven’t gone to one, and this 
year we want to continue this bowl tradition.” 


SCOTT SODERGREN, center—“We had a very good spring, 
but that’s just the beginning. We need to improve this fall and 
gain a lot of polish. I’m really looking forward to this season, 
everyone mentions last year’s bad record. | want to talk to 
them about this year’s good record. It’s tough talking about 
losing. When you play the schedule we play, you can’t say you 
didn’t have a chance at being No. 1. If you beat the best in the 
Big Eight, then you’ll be No. 1. I’m one of the co-captains on 
the team and | think that’s an added responsibility. But it’s not 
just mine, it’s the responsibility of every senior on the team. All 
of us must develop a good attitude and mold into a unit.” 


MIKE FINK, defensive halfback—“I haven't played on a 
team with this good of attitude. Everyone is dedicated to get 
our team back on top. Last year was a rough one for us. Of 
course you have to consider Nebraska, Oklahoma and Colora- 
do as the top contenders in the Big Eight. However, | like being 
an underdog and we'll surprise some people this season. I'll tell 
you what I think is going to make us a better team, is our Wish- 
bone offense. | was impressed by it after having to play against 
it in the spring. It’s pretty explosive, and | hope it opens things 
up for us.” 


DON JOHNSON, fullback—“What | really look for is a lot of 
enthusiasm and a lot of effort. After the season we had every- 
one is willing to sacrifice. | learned a lot during the spring. But 
nobody can be satisfied. It’s a kind of atmosphere where you 
must keep striving for perfection. | think we'll have a great run- 
ning threat because of more depth in the backfield. No doubt 
our defense is fairly young, but Missouri has always had an 
established defense. Coach Warmack really helps a lot, he 
really knows what he’s doing and the players can sense this. 
We're going to score a lot more points this year. | think we 
have more confidence in ourselves.” 


BOB PANKEY, defensive safety—‘We'll surprise a few 
teams this year. All of our offensive line will be back and they 
gained a lot of experience last year. Plus, our new offense will 
have the threat of the surprise pass. We’re just going to have a 
better club. We will have a young defensive backfield. But we 
can adjust to the loss of the seniors if we work at it. Mike Fink 
will add some speed. But the big thing we will need is a lot of 
good hitters. 


WITH THE POSSIBLE EXCEPTION 

of Fuzzy’s, a bistro of some conse- 
quence in Oklahoma City, the most 
entertaining spot in the Big Eight cir- 
cuit next football season may be the 
University of Missouri dressing room 
after any football game. There, if Miz- 
zou’s stack of signed letters of intent 
mean anything, one might expect to 
find raconteur, philosopher and student- 
extraordinaire-on-the-science-of-football 
Tommy Reamon holding forth. On a 
variety of subjects, certainly including 
Tommy Reamon. Reamon, although 
already having expanded two of his al- 
lotted four years of eligibility at Fort 
Scott (Kan.) Junior college, was one of 
the most widely recruited prospects in 
the nation last winter. 

The Nonpareil of Newport News, 
Va., finally chose Missouri because 

. well. . . if you have a couple of 
hours some day, you should ask Tom- 
my about it. It was not a decision come 
by lightly. 

Although Missouri recruited Reamon 
as assiduously as anybody else and 
probably needed him worse, Tommy 
chose Mizzou because O. J. Simpson 
was his hero and O. J. wanted him to 
go to Southern California, Baffling? 
Not the way Reamon tells it, but more 
of that later. 

Suffice it for the moment to say that 
Tommy's opting for Missouri was the 
occasion for four separate celebrations 
around the MU. athletic office—(1) 
Reamon has decided to sign with Mis- 
souri, (2) Reamon actually signs a Big 
Eight letter of intent, (3) Reamon de- 
cides to sign a national letter and (4) 
Reamon actually signs a national letter, 
and with Missouri! 

This last and most important step 
occurred April 29 and that was the day 
he played (in a theatrical rather than 
athletic sense) to his first Missouri au- 
dience. As it turned out, he had both 
flair and daring—without doubt a talent 
to be reckoned with. 

First, though, could even the Non- 
pareil of Newport News be worth all 
this? Probably, yes. Certainly, Walt 
Olinger, his Fort Scott coach thinks so. 
Certainly, Al Onofrio, Missouri's head 
man thinks so. And there is hard evi- 
dence that John McKay of Southern 
Cal, Joe Paterno of Penn State and 
Woody Hayes of Ohio State think so 
too. 

Reamon, a mere second string center 
for Carver High in Newport News 
through the tenth grade, underwent a 
startling metamorphises once he was 
shifted to running back. 

In two short seasons, he was all-con- 
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ference, all-state and prep All-America 
at Carver. Moreover, he broke all the 
records that Purdue All-America Leroy 
Keyes had set at Carver a few seasons 
before, which in one sense was an un- 
generous act. Leroy was dating Tom- 
my’s sister at the time. 

While Tommy's grades were okay at 
Carver, he didn’t project satisfactorily 
on his college entrance tests and what- 
ever recruiting furore there might have 
been at the time faded away. It was 
Missouri that guided Tommy to Fort 
Scott just as it had guided speedster 
Mel Gray and others before him. 

With Reamon grinding out yardage 
at a formidable pace, Fort Scott raced 
to 21 victories in 22 games in his two 
seasons. Tommy, a junior college All- 
America both 1970 and 1971. totaled 
3985 yards and 46 touchdowns. He 
caught passes for another 600 yards and 
connected for touchdowns on his only 
two passing attempts. 

Fort Scott was National Junior Col- 
lege sAthletic Association champion in 
1970 and NJCAA runnerup in 1971. Is 
it any wonder that Tommy was sudden- 
ly the apple of the eye of every recruit- 
er in the nation? 

That should do for a backgrounder. 
It is now possible to bring you to that 
date in April that Tommy made his first 
‘‘official’’ appearance on the Missouri 
campus. 

Tommy turned out to be a handsome 
young man with healthy black skin, 
clear eyes and just the whisp of a goat- 
ee on his boxer’s chin. He was so 
broad of shoulder and deep of chest 
that he didn’t look the 5-foot-10 credit- 
ed to him on the statistic chart although 
it wasn’t hard to see that he could 
weigh 200 pounds. 

As so often is the case among report- 
ers when a prize has been brought to 
bay, nobody could think of a meaning- 
ful question so there were introductions 
all around and Tommy observed, **I’ve 
always liked reporters.”” 

Thus encouraged, one asked, ‘Were 
many schools after you?”’ 

*‘Just about everybody,’” replied 
Tommy, matter-of-factly. ““When I was 
a kid and hung around Leroy Keyes, | 
used to hear the names of all these big 
schools and wonder what it would be 
like to have them all hanging around. 

**Well, I found out. I could pick and 
choose between them. But I didn’t 
think about too many. From just about 
the beginning I had four in mind— 
Missouri, Penn State, Southern Cal and 
Ohio State. 

“‘T liked Penn State because it won a 
lot of football games and wasn’t too far 


from Newport News. I thought a lot of 
friends could come and see me play. 

‘I liked Ohio State because it has a 
great football reputation and because 
coach Hayes came down to visit me at 
Christmas time. It was the first time the 
man ever set foot on that peninsula. He 
came out to the house and gave me a 
book so thick I don’t think I'll ever 
read it all. 


**T liked Southern California because 
of O. J. Simpson. You see, when I was 
a kid, Keyes was my hero. But Keyes 
is tall and rangy. I couldn’t really pat- 
tern myself after him. But I could iden- 
tify with Simpson. 


‘‘And I decided I liked Missouri 
when I saw ‘em play Penn State in the 
Orange Bowl.” 

Reamon, then, might be the only 
dividend Missouri ever got from that 
bitter 10-3 defeat on Jan. 1, 1970, 
when nothing seemed to work? Tommy 
nodded. 

**Maybe it looked bad to you, but I 
saw the way that offensive line fired 
out. I thought, ‘Those are my people.’ 
You show me a good running back and 
Ill show you who loves offensive line- 
men. Besides, it looked to me like the 
Missouri blacks were happy and getting 
a good shake.” 

Reamon had come this far in re- 
sponse to one vague question. He was 
without a doubt a reporter's jewel. It 
took only the barest nudge to set him 
off again. Like, how did he finally set- 
tle on Mizzou? 

“Because, the Big Eight football 
conference proved it was the strongest 
in the country and I knew if I want to 
make a name for myself, I had to play 
in the conference that everybody wants 
to read about, the conference that gets 
on television the most. 


“‘Who does Penn State play? No- 
body. Ohio State is strong compared to 
what? Ohio State doesn’t play anybody 
either.”’ And Southern California? 

“Well, I went out there to visit be- 
fore I made up my mind. Los Angeles 
blew my mind. I spent two days as O. 
J.’s guest. His house blew my mind. 
And coach McKay paid special atten- 
tion to me. He told me I would be his 


cause it’s on probation. Why should I 
go there? I’d never get on television.’ 

Onofrio had been nipping about the 
perimeter of the interview and when he 
heard Tommy drop the blockbuster on 
the Big Purple, he turned pale and 
seemed to reel away. 

And there was more. Kansas had 
also sought in vain to court Tommy it 
turned out. No deal. 


The Nonpareil 
of Newport News 


O. J. convinces Tommy Reamon to 


tailback, just like O. J. was. 

“O. J. and I kept having long talks. 
Then he said something by accident 
that made up my mind for me. He said 
he went to a junior college just like me 
and made quite a name for himself in 
California. He said he decided to go to 
Southern Cal because he was already 
known and wouldn't have to begin all 
over. 

“So I thought, “Then I should go to 
Missouri. They already know about me 
in the Midwest around Fort Scott’ 


You can almost hear McKay say it: 
‘Thanks a lot O.J. What a great job of 
recruiting. ”” 

But if Reamon were Big Eight-con- 
scious, certainly there were seven other 
Big Eight schools. 

“Sure, I heard from them,”’ said 
Tommy. ‘‘Vince Gibson sent some- 
body over to see me every week. | 
wouldn't even talk to anybody from 
Kansas State. 

*‘First of all, they pass 80 per cent of 
the time and I’m a runner. What great 
running back did Vince Gibson ever 
turn out? Besides I heard something 
that made me mad. I heard that coach 
Gibson said that anybody who signed 
Tommy Reamon would be investigated 
by the NCAA. And just because he 
couldn’t sign me! 

“Well, Kansas State must cheat be- 


Play For Missouri, Much To 
Southern Cal’s Chagrin 


By BILL BECK § Si. Louis Post-Dispatch 


“‘They are a drop-back passing 
team,’” he protested. *‘Their whole of- 
fense is geared to David Jaynes (a pass- 
ing quarterback). I’d spend my whole 
time learning to drop back and take on 
some 240-pound end crashing in. Not 
me.” 

But surely a running team like Okla- 
homa held some charm for Reamon? 

‘Oh no, not after what happened to 
Greg Pruitt (halfback). I'll bet he didn’t 
carry the ball five times a game the last 
half of the season. 

*‘Oklahoma’s wishbone is no good 
for a running back. Pruitt got sealed off 
outside and that was it. I wasn’t talking 
to any wishbone teams.”’ 

There was a moment of silence. The 
wishbone of course will be an integral 
part of Missouri’s attack next season. 
Reamon was asked about it. 

“It won't be ALL of Missouri’s of- 
fense,’’ Tommy pointed out. ‘*Besides, 
Missouri’s wishbone is different. It’s 
almost like our Fort Scott offense. 
There are traps and slants and dives. 
Two backs do most of the running and 
I’m going to be one of them. 

*‘Besides, Don Johnson (210-pound 
senior) is the fullback here. He’s a su- 
per blocker and I know how to read his 
blocks. He blocked for me my first 
year at Fort Scott. We’re tight. 

‘‘And, when Missouri passes, it’s a 
play-action pass. None of that dropping 


back and fighting off those big line- 
men.” 

Reamon was asked to describe him- 
self. What kind of a runner is he? 

“Okay, I run in a semi-crunched 
position, legs wide so that I can weave. 
I've got 4.4-second speed in the 40. 
Nobody's going to catch me on a foot- 
ball field.” said Tommy positively. 

And lastly, did Missouri’s 1-10 rec- 
ord last season give him pause? 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘‘I don’t like to 
lose. Then I thought, ‘It’s a challenge. 
The exposure in the Big Eight Confer- 
ence is what I’m after. Why not help 
someone that’s close to me? Why not 
just do my best to help myself by help- 
ing someone else? 

“Besides, I saw a scrimmage down 
here this spring and saw that offensive 
line fire out. They’re my kind of peo- 
ple. 

““As for Columbia, Mo., it’s no Los 
Angeles, for sure. But deep down, I’d 
rather have a college town than a big 
city. With all that’s going on in LA, I 
might lose my purpose.”’ 

What kind of a back is Reamon? 

Onofrio can’t think of a ready com- 
parison. *‘] just can’t explain,’ said 
Al. **You’d have to see the films.”’ 

Olinger, obviously fond of his run- 
ning back, said, *‘He does just what he 
has to. He never uses all his speed un- 
less somebody’s coming up on him. He 
never fumbles when it counts. And 
once he sets his mind to something, 
hell do it. Things may get a little 
rough for him at Missouri, but he won’t 
quit.”” 

However Tommy uses the maturing 
of his decision for Missouri, the Tiger 
coaching staff left no stone unturned. 
Charles Cowdry, former Fort Scott 
coach now backfield coach at Mizzou, 
never missed an opportunity to visit the 
prospect. 

Onofrio patiently didn’t press when 
Reamon spoke of his desire to visit 
Southern Cal although AJ had his pri- 
vate nightmares. 

Even Dan Devine, head coach at 
Mizzou when Tommy was guided to 
Fort Scott, maintained a steady barrage 
of notes to the prospect from his new 
location in Green Bay. 

It was Tommy who wrote last. 

“‘Tam going to sign with Missouri,” 
the note disclosed. ‘‘I will make Tiger 
fans forget Johnny Roland, Joe Moore 
and Mel Gray. I will even make them 
forget the great Dan Devine.” 

Devine talked about it afterward. 

*“You know what?’’ said Dan. ‘‘He 
just might do all that.”” €} 
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Freshman Harvest 


Tigers add another gem 
to its wishbone 
in Hopkins 


JUST HOW MUCH 1971's 1-10 season hurt the Tigers on 
the recruiting front seems to be a matter of debate. A re- 
cruiting opponent to the East thought Missouri failed in cer- 
tain southern Illinois precincts it previously dominated. 

But its competitors to the West thought Missouri did well. 

Al Onofrio, the head Tiger, said, ‘*We got just about ev- 
eryone we went after who qualified in the classroom. I was 
very encouraged. 

Aside from Missouri’s junior college haul, a 218-pound 
fullback shaped up as the top prize. Mike Hopkins of Jeffer- 
son City was regarded as the top running back in the state 
for the last two years. 

Hopkins was a dash man in track and his school’s top 
scorer in basketball. He was an all-state selection for his 
final two years and was widely sought after. 

Mike Owens, 235-pound tackle from Jackson, Miss., was 
another prize plum. 

Owens is the son of former professional star Don Owens, 
whose brother is already on the Tiger squad. 

Doug Bentlagy, a fullback at his Union, Mo. high school, 
projects at tackle for Missouri because of his 235 pounds. 
Tom Garavaglia, a 210-pound running back, was termed by 
Tiger coaches as ‘‘the best back to come out of St. Louis in 
the past 10 years. 

Most recruiters in the country knew about Patrick (Packy) 
Watson, a 200-pound running back from Peoria, Ill., who 
opted for Mizzou when Dick Jamieson, successful Peoria 
prep coach, joined the Tiger staff as freshman coach. 

Perhaps the freshman with the best chance to play on the 
varsity level as a yearling is Birt Chism, a 165-pounder 
from Denver, Colo., with 9.7 speed. The Tigers are very 
thin at the wide receiver position. 

Bobby Warmack, an assistant coach at Oklahoma for the 
past couple of years who has joined the Tiger staff, said the 
Missouri crew were well pleased with the recruiting effort. 

‘*All the coaches think this may be the best crop to come 
into the school in four or five years,’’ beamed the former 
OU quarterback. “I'll tell you one reason why we think it 
was a fruitful year. 

‘‘Normally, during the first week of signings, we only 
sign about 20. But this year we just about filled out quota 
during the opening week,’? Warmack said. 

Just how much did the disastrous 1-10 season hurt the 
Tigers from landing a top crop? 

‘‘I think it has helped us,’” Warmack voiced. **Look at it 
this way. The real top kids signed here because they know 
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that they will get a good shot to play right away. 

‘In the past, the kids who signed here knew they 
wouldn't get a chance to play for awhile. So I think the los- 
ing season did us good as far as recruiting.”” 

The entire Missouri staff is holding their breath to find 
out just how good the 1972 recruits are. But without even 
seeing them in action, they feel they are good enough to 
lead them out of the Big Eight cellar doldrums. 


ENDS Terry Anderson (200), Willard, Mo.; Charles Douglass 
(210), Mountain Grove, Mo.; Rich Lain (180), Morton 
Grove, Ill.; Birt Chism (170), Denver, Colo.; Jerry Thomas 
(210), Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 


LINEMEN . Doug Bentlage (230), Union, Mo.; Joe Cavener 
(225), Joplin, Mo.; Dan Doyle (224), Decatur, ll.; Ken Kells 
(220), Affton, Mo.; Larry McDevitt (230), St. Louis, Mo.; 
Brian Meyers (205), Kansas City Rockhurst; Mike Owens 
(230), Jackson, Miss.; Dale Smith (200), Columbia, Mo.; 
Dean Steiger (204), New Haven. 


QUARTERBACKS Chuck Banta (180), Springfield, Mo.; 
Steve Brickey (182), Affton, Mo.; Chris Cummings (200), 
Kansas City Liberty; Blaine Henningsen (204), Richmond, 
Mo.; Ray Miller (195), Farley, Mo.; Steve Pisarkiewicz 
(190), Ferguson, Mo. 


RUNNING BACKS Don Borgschulte (210), Ferguson, Mo.; 
Phil Bradshaw (185), Willard, Mo.; Tom Cooper (215), 
Litchfield, Il].; Ken Downing (180), Aurora, IIl.; Tom Gara- 
vaglia (205), St. Louis, Mo.; Bill Kokin (195), St. Louis, 
Mo.: Mike Heitmann (220), Washington, Mo.; Mike Hopkins 
(205), Jefferson City, Mo.; Chris Hoskins (195), Caruthers- 
ville, Mo.; Dan Walker (195), Bellevue, Neb.; Packy Watson 
(200). Peoria, Ill.; Scott Zolke (195), Skokie, Il.; Jimmy 
Smith (190), West Miflin, Pa.; Tommy Reamon (200), New- 
port News, Va. 


DEFENSIVE BACKS Roland (Butch) Allen (180), Harrison- 
ville, Mo.; John Austin (190), Joplin, Mo.; Ernie Boyner 
(210), Springfield, Mo.; Bob Collins (205), Fairfield, Okla.; 
Bill Culp (204), Wood River, II].; Tom Hodge (210), East 
Gary, Ind.; Tom Hulsey (175), Kansas City Central; Mark 
Kirkpatrick (205), Wood River, Ill.; Henry Marshall (196), 
Sumter, S.C.; Joe Shockley (210), St. Louis, Mo.; Jerry Wil- 
liams (200), Kansas City Raytown, Mike Williams (200). 
Bluff, 1. 
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KANSAS from page 21 


Speed will be an asset in the K.U. 
backfield, but the Jayhawks don’t have 
anyone in the Riggins mold. Thus, they 
aren’t likely to pound anyone into sub- 
mission with their ground game—an- 
other indicator that they have to con- 
centrate on their air game. 

Defensively, the Jayhawks have the 
potential to field a solid unit, despite 
some key losses. They had an in-and- 
Out season last year, holding three foes 
without touchdowns, yet yielding more 
than 30 points in six games. Statistical- 
ly, they showed a 700-yard improve- 
ment over the year before, but still 
ranked sixth in the Big Eight with a 
350-yard game average. In hopes of 
showing continued improvement 
against the ground-oriented offenses in 
the conference, Fambrough has 
switched the Jayhawks from a 5-2 
alignment to a 4-4, 

Major graduation losses were at line- 
backer. Only returnee is Tommy Oak- 
son, the sawed-off walk-on of three 
years ago who battled his way onto the 
squad. Fortunately, the Jayhawks have 
quality sophomore material in Steve 
Towle, Randy Robinson and Dean 
Baird. Towle, a smooth-muscled 228- 
pounder with speed, already is being 
mentioned in the same breath with 
Kenny Page, the departed firebrand all- 
star. He is a sure bet to step right in, 
while Robinson (203) and Baird (204) 
battle it out for the third spot. 

Manning the monster position is 
Eddie Sheats, who came through in 
spectacular fashion at defensive end 
last year. Fambrough switched the 206- 
pound Sheats in order to take better 
advantage of his quickness. ‘‘His 
quickness gets him to the ball,’’ says 
Fambrough. 

Helping make the Sheats move possi- 
ble was the development of Don 
Goode, a 224-pound junior, in Sheats’ 
old defensive end position. Goode let- 
tered as a back-up at tackle. “‘Goode 
made as much improvement as anyone 
during the spring,”’ said Fambrough. 
“Just moving him seemed to do the 
trick.” 

Goode helps solidify the front four, 
because manning two of the other spots 
are tackle Gery Palmer and end Pat 


By FRITZ KREISLER 


Ryan, both heading into their third sea- 
sons as regulars. The steady Ryan fig- 
ures to be more effective, now that he 
has boosted his weight about 20 pounds 
to 214. Palmer, who expects to play 
again at about 250, has the tools to 
challenge for conference and_ national 
honors. 

Bill Skepnek, a 226-pound unlettered 
junior, was No. | at the other tackle 
spot at the conclusion of spring prac- 
tice, but considered a strong candidate 
is Mitch Sutton, a 6-foot-6, 265-pound 
junior college transfer. 

“It's counting on an unknown, be- 
cause all we know is what he did in 
junior college,’ muses Fambrough. *‘If 
he comes through, it'll make us real 
solid in front.”” 

The addition of sophomore Denny 
Lantz to an experienced secondary adds 
further solidity. Lantz was ready to 
challenge for a starting assignment a 


Offensive Line Holds the Key at 
Kansas 


Kansas City Star 


year ago, but he injured a knee in two- 
a-day drills, underwent surgery and 
missed the entire season. Back for their 
third seasons in the secondary are Gary 
Adams, Jerry Evans and Mike Burton, 
while Rocky Bron and James Bowman 
return as juniors. 

The kicking game figures to be in 
good hands. Back for his third season 
is place-kicker Bob Helmbacher, who 
hit 16-of-20 conversions and 5-of-10 
field goal attempts last year. Mare Har- 
ris had a 37.5-yard punting average as a 
sophomore. 

Taking everything together, Kansas 
has a chance to be better than last year. 
The defense is a plus. There is more 
depth everywhere. Offensively, the 


lack of a big, durable running back lim- 
its the Jayhawks somewhat, but Jaynes 
provides the potential of an aerial blitz. 
But as Fambrough reminds: 

“It all starts up front.”* ® 


Defense figures to be one of the Kansas strong points in ‘72, and here are a couple of rea- 
sons why. While one Jayhawk submarines Isaac Jackson of Kansas State off his feet, defen- 
sive end Eddie Sheats comes flying through the air to lend emphasis and tackle Gery Palmer 


stands ready to assist. 
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NT 
Fambrough’s Viewpoint ... 


DON FAMBROUGH FEELS more optimistic about his second 
season at Kansas than he did his first. 

1 feel we're a better football team now than a year ago,” 
he said following spring drills in which the Jayhawks concentrat- 
ed on their new pro-type offense. 

1 feel our passing game is better than it was a year ago. 
Our running game, while it might not be great, | think will be 
good. | feel we’ll have a better defense, not only because we 
have some key people back, but because we have better ath- 
letes in the secondary.” 

Fambrough points to the passing game as the Jayhawks’ 
main strength. “That’s where our weapons are,” he says, refer- 
ring to quarterback David Jaynes’s strong arm and a deep sta- 
ble of receivers headed by all-Big Eight tight end John Schroll. 
“I feel we came up with four or five good receivers. We're 
catching the ball better now than at any time last year.” 

But in the next breath, Fambrough sized up the biggest “if” 
facing the Jayhawks. 

“It all starts up front,” he reminds as if to caution about his 
other major spring project—completely rebuilding the offensive 
line. “I was real pleased with our protection against ourselves. 
If it can hold up next fall like it did this spring, | feel our pass- 
ing game will be real good.” 

The K.U. coach has mixed feelings about his middle-sized 
running backs. “We have good speed, but | wish we had a little 
more size,” he says. “You just need those big backs if you're 
going to depend on your running game.” 

More depth and enthusiasm are other pluses cited by Fam- 
brough. “You always hope for more depth, but we’re much bet- 
ter off than we were a year ago,” he says. 


“| feel better about this team because of its spirit. That’s 
something that can make up for a lot of shortcomings. This is 
the first spring that | haven‘t had to discipline a player. 


“You expect your freshmen to be enthusiastic about spring 
practice, because it’s their first chance to show what they can 
do, but sometimes your veterans like to take it a little easy out 
there. But I’ve been most encouraged by the attitude of our 
veterans—the Palmers, Oaksons and Ryans.” 

So what does all this mean in terms of victories? Can the 
Jayhawks improve on their 4-7 record and possibly even finish 
better than .500? 

“I sure hope so,” replies Fambrough, “but then you’ve got to 
know how many fumbles you’re going to have to answer that. 
Too many things enter into it to say for sure.” 
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Sophs To Watch 


LINEBACKER TOWLE, 
HEAD-HUNTER DELUXE, 
LEADS KANSAS SOPHS 


By FRITZ KREISLER = Kansas City Star 


BIG, MOBILE, intelligent and 
hard-hitting are the credentials 
of Steve Towle, the Kansas 
Jayhawks’ blue-chip sopho- 
more linekacker. 

“What a head-hunter!” ex- 
claims Coach Don Fambrough 
of his 6-foot-3, 228-pound 
prize. “He’d run a mile just to 
hit somebody—theirs or ours.” 

Towle’s presence on the No. 
1 unit at the conclusion of 
spring practice came as a sur- 
prise to no one in the K.U. 
camp. A highly-recruited prod- 
uct of Shawnee Mission West 
High School in suburban Kan- 
sas City, he enjoyed a banner 
freshman season last fall, then 
moved up quickly this spring in 
the graduation-depleted K.U. 
linebacking corps. In the final 
spring game, he blocked a 
punt for a touchdown and in- 
tercepted a pass. 

“He has the intelligence to 
grasp the basic idea of our 
defense and great control of 
his body to do it,” says Ken 
Bluez the Kansas linebacker 
coach. 

In some quarters Towle 
(pronounced Toll) already is 
being compared favorably in 
the hard-nosed league with 
Kenny Page, the Jayhawks’ 
all-Big Eight linebacker of 
1971 who’s headed for the Los 
Angeles Rams. Only Towle is 
faster. He does the 40 in 
:04.8. 

Towle is only one of two 
sophomore linebackers likely 
to trot out onto the field for 
the K.U. opener. Randy Robin- 
son and Dean Baird were run- 
ning neck-and-neck for the 
other open position at the end 
of spring drills. Robinson (6-3 
and 210) was one of the pleas- 


ant surprises in the early 
stages of workouts before fall- 
ing victim to a foot injury. 
Baird (6-1 and 204) seized the 
opportunity and held the posi- 
tion through the spring game. 

Three other sophomores and 
two junior college transfers 
also have good chances to 
start for Kansas this fall. 

Wide receivers Emmett 
Edwards and Bruce Adams 
were impressive catching Dav- 
id Jaynes passes. Adams, a 6- 
1, 177-pound converted quar- 
terback, made the switch rap- 
idly, displacing the veteran 
Marvin Foster at flanker. In his 
first intra-squad game, he 
caught 15 passes for 125 


yards. The fleet Edwards, a 6- 
1, 178-pound red-shirt, was 


STEVE TOWLE 


explosive all spring long. In 
the final Blue-White game he 
hauled in 10 passes for 199 
yards. 

Also headed for starting 
duty is Denny Lantz, a 6-1, 
185-pound red-shirt defensive 
back. He was expected to 
make a strong bid for a start- 
ing assignment a year ago, 
but he suffered a knee injury in 
two-a-day drills and underwent 
surgery. 

The Jayhawks have high 
hopes for two linemen who 
have never worked out with 
them—juco transfers Mitch 
Sutton and Jerone Hodges. 
Sutton, a massive 6-foot-6, 
265-pound All-American from 
Fort Scott, Kan., Juco, has 
been on campus for a year but 
unable to work out because of 
an eligibility ruling. He’s tick- 
eted for duty in the defensive 
line. Hodges (6-3 and 240) is 
an offensive lineman of unusu- 
al potential from Fort Scott 
Juco and is ex. pected to con- 
tend for a starting guard spot. 

This shapes up as the year 
of the sophomore at Kansas. 
Nearly half of the spring 
squad was composed of up- 
coming sophs, and the oppor- 
tunity is there for them to 
play. The entire No. 2 offen- 
sive line is made up of sophs, 
including two tackles of great 
potential—249-pound Fedro 
Dillon and 230-pound Gordon 
Stockemer. Robert Miller, a 
209-pound running back from 
Houston, was challenging for a 
No. 1 spot at the end of 
spring drills and is certain to 
see extensive duty. So are two 
other receivers—split end Ken 
Saathoff and Gregg Hosack. 

Fambrough has adopted a 
wait-and-see attitude policy 
for freshmen. He’s not count- 
ing on any stepping in and 
playing right away, although 
he plans to keep one eye 
cocked for any rapid develop- 
ers. “By mid-year some might 
be ready to play, but the main 
thing is still getting them estab- 
lished in school,” he says. 
Among the highly-touted sig- 
nees are Todd Morgan, a 175- 
pound running back from 
Shawnee Mission North High 
School in suburban Kansas 
City, and Charlie Masters, a 
6-4, 290-pound lineman from 
Burlingame, Kan. 
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SOUNDING OFF 


DAVID JAYNES, quarterback—"| just lost my confidence in 
the offensive line last year. And that’s not good at all for a 
quarterback. In the spring, Coach Simpson, who coached with 
the Super Bow! champion Jets, created better morale and atti- 
tude and a result | was trapped very few times. It really helped 
my confidence. The receivers we had last year had more speed, 
but no one could hold onto the ball. That also got me down. 
Emmett Edwards and Bruce Adams did a great job holding on 
to the ball, and Emmett can fly. | think our offense is going to 
be better and we’re going to surprise some people.” 


EDDIT SHEATS, linebacker—“Our linebackers will be stronger 
than last year. It will be hard to replace Page, but we have 
some good looking sophomores that are real aggressive. The 
way they play, they act like they’ve been around this place for 
two years. We lost a lot of experience last season, but | think 
our attitude will more than make up for it.” 


STEVE TOWLE, linebacker—"| feel like | have the ability to 
start this fall. And now that I’m on the first team, it’s a big 
advantage, because the other players have to knock me out of 
there and | don’t intend to let that happen. So if | don’t make 
It, | just have myself to blame. | think the defense will be im- 
proved this season. | think we have better speed. In the spring, 
we really played as a unit. | think our offense is going to be 
able to put plenty of points on the scoreboard.” 


JOHN SCHROLL, tight end—“David Jaynes is setting up 
quicker. Also, | think that he has a lot more confidence. And, 
you just have to have that to quarterback a team in the Big 
Eight. In the spring, he got a lot better pass protection than he 
did last year. Our line didn’t do a good job last year. He threw 
the ball better in the spring. Really, it’s the best I’ve ever seen 
him throw. We just have to give him better protection. When 
he has the time, he can really wing it. The key this season is 
going to be our offensive line. If they can hold together, | think 
we can score on anybody.” 


GERY PALMER, defensive tackle—My goal this year is to 
improve my pass rush. If | can continue to improve on that, | 
would really like to have a crack at pro ball. The defense 
pulled together during the spring. | think we have some good 
ability. It’s pretty rugged when you have to go against the likes 
of Greg Pruitt, Charlie Davis and Johnny Rogers every week. 
They’re the kind of people that give defensive ends night- 
mares.” 
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DAVID JAYNES OF KANSAS feels 
as if he’s reaching maturity in his de- 
velopment as a college quarterback. 

“I’m more relaxed, more confi- 
dent,’ the upcoming junior passing 
whiz said midway through the Jay- 
hawks’ spring drills. *‘I feel now I’m in 
a position to help this team win. Last 
was the year it takes to get there.”’ 

Considering the trials that Jaynes has 
faced, the changes that have occurred 
in his life and the controversies that 
have swirled about him in the last two 
years, no one is better qualified to talk 
about what it takes than this ruggedly 
handsome dark-haired youth with the 
coolness and poise of a veteran pro 
quarterback under a heavy rush. 

Since the early months of 1970 when 
he was the center of an intense recruit- 
ing war as a blue-chip prospect at Bon- 
ner Springs, Kan., High School in sub- 
urban Kansas City, Jaynes has signed a 
letter-of-intent with Alabama, changed 


ees pete { »s Onecag 


his mind and switched .o Kansas, gone 
through a sudden coaching change with 
subsequent rumors that he would fol- 
low Pepper Rodgers to U.C.L.A., suf- 
fered a separated shoulder in the first 
scrimmage of spring practice a year 
ago, religiously followed a crash reha- 
bilitation program following surgery on 
his injured left shoulder and then expe- 
rienced the awkward arrangement of 
sharing time with veteran quarterback 
Dan Heck in the Jayhawks’ near-disas- 
trous 4-7 season last fall. 

Two of the victories were engineered 
by Jaynes. Entering a scoreless game 
with Kansas State in the second quar- 
ter, he passed for three touchdowns to 
lead the Jayhawks to a startling 39-13 
victory. He also connected on a 35-yard 
bomb to Marvin Foster for the game’s 
only touchdown in a 7-2 triumph over 
Missouri. Statistically for the year, he 
hit 64 of 137 passes for 748 yards and 
seven touchdowns. He was intercepted 


eight times. 

‘‘T think I can throw better,’’ Jaynes 
says in summing up his bittersweet sea- 
son. ‘‘There were times when I was 
really disappointed and times I thought 
I did pretty good. We were 4-7, and 
people say that’s O.K. because we beat 
K-State and Missouri, but that’s not all 
right with me. Winning’s the name of 
my game. It’s nice to beat K-State and 
Missouri, but I want to win more 
games. I’d rather go 9-2 and lose to - 
them than beat them and go 2-9.”’ 

Especially memorable were losing 
ordeals against Florida State (30-7), 
Nebraska (55-0) and Oklahoma (56-10). 

‘*The game that really bothers me is 
Florida State,’ he recalls. ‘“‘That was 
my first real chance, and I feel that if 
I'd been throwing the ball well, we'd 
won the game.’’ Jaynes entered the 
game with Kansas trailing, 23-7, in the 
third quarter. He completed only 3 of 
13 passes and had three intercepted. 


By FRITZ KREISLER = Kansas City Star 


The Nebraska and Oklahoma games 
stand out because of their one-sidedness 
and because of the physical beatings he 
endured. 

“‘Nebraska’s probably the sorest I’ve 
ever been after a game,’” he says. Un- 
der intense pressure all game from all- 
Americans Rich Glover, Willie Harper 
and Larry Jacobson, Jaynes was 
dumped five times for a minus-44 
yards. He completed only 7 of 21 pass- 
es and had three intercepted. It was his 
first starting assignment and served as a 
damper to the enthusiasm generated by 
his sensational show the week before. 

Oklahoma’s defensive forwards sub- 
jected him to similar harsh treatment, 
but one hard tackle turned out to be a 
blessing in disguise. That’s when he 
discovered he could absorb a painful 
blow with the shoulder that had been 
operated on in the spring. 

“It happened over on the Oklahoma 
side, and I didn’t want to lie there in 


front of them,”’ he laughed, *‘so I got 
up and moved my arm around. When I 
could do that I knew it wasn’t broken 
or anything. Taking a good hit like that 
gave me some confidence in it.” 

Both Jaynes and Coach Don Fam- 
brough agree that the rookie quarter- 
back’s biggest hurdle last fall was fit- 
ting in with the veteran players. 

“At times I was not too confident 
that I was in charge,”’ says Jaynes. *‘I 
didn’t really know the seniors. I didn’t 
even go through spring ball with them. 
It’s only natural that they’re not going 
to look on me as a leader. You've got 
to prove yourself, and it takes a whole 
year.”” 

“I’m sure he had some problems, 
and I’m sure it affected his play,’’ said 
Fambrough. ‘‘Missing spring practice 
no doubt set him back, because a quar- 
terback probably needs spring practice 
more than anyone else.”” 

Jaynes makes no effort to avoid any 
of the controversies about him. He says 
quite frankly that it was self-imposed 
pressure, and not pressure from Ala- 
bama, that caused him to sign original- 
ly with the Crimson Tide. It had been a 
longtime goal of his to play at Alabam- 
a, and he'd also grown up admiring the 
football skills (but not lifestyle) of Joe 
Namath, the celebrated quarterback of 
the New York Jets who’d played for 
Bear Bryant at Alabama. 

“Right after I signed I read where 
Bear Bryant and Joe Namath went to 
Las Vegas trying to sign David Humm 
(now at Nebraska),”’ he says. *‘I knew 
they'd already signed two quarter? 
backs before me. I didn’t mind the 
competition, but I thought it looked 
like they didn’t have much confidence 
in me. 

*‘Also, in Bonner before I signed, no 
one said much of anything to me. But 
after I signed, then everyone came 
around and wished me luck at Alabama 
but said they wished I’d signed with 
someone around here. There was a lot 
of it, and I figured I'd spend most of 
my life around here, so I changed.” 

The rumor of Jaynes’s switch to 
U.C.L.A. started when he was hospi- 
talized. *‘I think how it got started was 
that my parents had been planning a 
trip to California,’’ he said. **They de- 
layed it when I got hurt, but two days 
later, when everything looked all right 
with me, they took off. As soon as that 
got. out I guess somebody figured they 
were going to try and get me in at 
U.C.L.A. I can understand how people 
might think I’d go, because I'd pulled 
out on Bear Bryant.” 


That, coincidentally, took place only 
three months after Rodgers suddenly 
resigned at Kansas to take the 
U.C.L.A. job. Jaynes admits that he 
spent a few anxious moments during 
the change of command. 

“It was a real shocker,’” he says. “‘I 
knew Fambrough would be a good 
coach, but I didn’t know if he’d get the 
job because they hadn’t given it to him 
before. My biggest fear was that they’d 
bring in a new coach and entire new 
staff. If they’d done that, then naturally 
Id been up in the air a little.”” 

Adding to Jaynes’ uncertainties last 
year was the fact that Kansas built its 
offense around a running offense that 
featured a sprint-out quarterback. 
Jaynes prefers the drop-back style. 

“I just feel that my strength is as a 
drop-back quarterback,’’ he says. 
‘When you drop back you’ve got the 
whole field to throw to. You can read 
and throw either way, which I enjoy 
doing. When you sprint out, you can’t 
read more than one side of the field. 
Besides, I’m not a very good runner. 
They use a calendar to time me in the 
40-yard dash.” 

This year, however, Fambrough has 
switched the Jayhawks to a pro-type 
offense with a drop-back quarterback. 
Even so, Jaynes spent the winter work- 
ing on his quickness and running, dis- 
playing the same willingness to work 
that enabled him to come back quickly 
from his shoulder operation. 

““Throwing’s the best part of my 
game, but I also have to work on things 
I don’t do well,’’ he says. *‘The trend 
in football is changing from, say three 
years ago. The pros are looking for a 
different type of quarterback. They 
want you to be able to scramble and 
run. Being able to throw the ball is not 
enough.”* 

Apparently his dedication is paying 
off. 

“I’m really encouraged with the 
things he’s doing,”’ said Fambrough 
during spring drills. *‘He’s quicker, 
more relaxed, picking up his keys bet- 
ter. We're finally being able to work 
with him on the things he missed last 
spring. There’s no question that the 
things he did in the off-season have 
helped. As I’ve said many times, it’s 
no more than what we’ve learned to 
expect of David, because he’s willing 
to work as long and as hard as is neces- 
sary to become a top-flight quarter- 
back.”* 

He could have said ‘“‘pro quarter- 
back,’” because that’s the direction 
David Jaynes is headed. €> 
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KANSAS DEPTH CHART 


JOHN SCHROLL enn 
(6-4, 220 Se) (6-5, 222 Jr) 
Gregg Hosack Gordon Stockemer 
(6-4, 222 So) (6-4, 230 So) 


PAT RYAN 
(6-1, 214 Se) 


Odell Weidner 
(6-0, 210 So) 


Steve Towle 
(6-3, 228 So) 


Joe Shannon 
(5-11, 211 Se) 


Denny Lantz 
(6-1, 185 So) 
Mike Rome 
(5-11, 178 So) 
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(6-2, 226 Jr) 


Geary King 
(6-3, 225 Se) 
Mitch Sutton 
(6-6, 265 Je) 


loger Bernhardt 
(6-4, 239 Sr) 


°oo 
(6-1, 218 So) 


CAPS indicate returning starters 


DELVIN WILLIAMS 
(6-2, 194 Jr) 


Jerome Nelloms 
(5-8, 196 Se) 


Vince O'Neil 
(6-0, 203 Sr) 


Robert Miller 
(61, 209 So) 


David Jaynes 
(6-2, 212 Je) 


Bob Bruegging 
(6-3, 215 Jr) 


Mike McDaniel 


Jim Schumm 
(6-2, 236 Se) 


Mike ‘oke 
(6-1, 218 So) 


Don Perkins 
(6-1, 243 Sr) 


Fedro Dillon 


(6-4, 262 Se) 
Paul Van Saun 
(6-3, 215 So) 
Randy Robinson TOMMY OAKSON 
(6-3, 210 So) (5-8, 185 Sr) 
Dean Baird Pat Henderson 
(6-1, 204 So) (6-2, 206 Jr) 


GARY ADAMS 
(6-1, 188 Se) 


Rick Mudge 
(6-2, 193 So) 


(6-3, 249 So) 


JAMES BOWMAN 


Bruce Adams 
(6-1, 177 So) 


MARVIN FOSTER 
(6-2, 171 Se) 


Emmett Edwards 
(6-1, 178 So) 


Ken Soathotf 
(6-3, 192 So) 


(6-2, 224 Je) 


Dean Zook 
(6-2, 190 So) 


Galen Schmitz 


Rocky Bron - 
(5-10, 183 Jr) 


(6-0, 178 Je) 


Freshman Harvest 


Kansas lands some giant line talents 
who may challenge early. 


IT WASN'T MANY YEARS AGO that the University of 
Kansas harvested virtually all the good high school football 
prospects in the state. *‘But that’s no longer true,’’ admitted 
a member of the KU staff. ‘Kansas State does a helluva 
job.” 

Because of the recruiting muscle displayed by Kansas 
State under Vince Gibson, and a Big Eight penalty (loss of 
scholarships) for a recruiting violation during Pepper Rodg- 
ers’ regime, Kansas hasn’t had the numbers to successfully 
compete for the title since the wonderful Orange Bow! sea- 
son of 1968. 

There is hope that the 1972 recruiting campaign will yield 
some of those numbers. The early outlook is that it didn’t 
produce many, if any, super-star types. But Overall, it’s 
probably the Jayhawks’ best crop in recent years. 

Kansas’ biggest haul came from the nearby Kansas City 
area. Sixteen of the signees hail from Kansas City and its 
suburbs. ‘‘We’ve got a lot of alums in Kansas City,”’ ex- 
plained Foster. ‘‘It's 30 miles from home. If we can’t re- 
cruit there, we’re in trouble.”’ 

It is coach Don Fambrough’s philosophy that the Jay- 
hawks, although they do recruit nation-wide, have got to 
win with ‘‘local kids.’’ This year, although results were 
good in Kansas City, KU didn’t fare as well as it would 
have liked west of Lawrence. 

Although the Jayhawks were not happy with their in state 
battle with Kansas State, they got a good haul from other 
states which could make for a very strong freshman squad. 

Some of these players included are John Morgan of 
Wauwatosa, Wis., David Scott of Paterson, N.J. and Kurt 
Knoff of East Grand Forks, Mich. 

Morgan is a 6-2, 230-pound tackle. One of the reasons he 
signed with the Lawrence school is that his brother David is 
a former Jayhawk defensive back and cousin Todd is also a 
Jayhawk recruit this year. 

Morgan has excellent quickness and the coaching staff 
thinks he may help the varsity as a freshman. 

Scott is a 6-5, 275-pound tackle with good speed. He was 
widely sought after. He is another prospect who the Jays 
think can help immediately. 

One of the top receiving prizes is Knoff, a 6-3, 185- 
pounder more than 40 schools were after his services. The 
big pitch Kansas gave him was he could try three sports— 
football, basketball and baseball. 

Some other top lineman signing with Kansas were Charlie 
Masters, Ivan Weinel, Roger Hammond and Steve Jones. 

Masters is a 6-4, 285-pound giant from Burlingame, Kan. 
(a I-A school, the smallest of the state’s five classes). ‘‘All 
of the coaches feel he has a great chance to be a great foot- 
ball player,’’ said Foster. ‘‘It may take two or three years, 
though. If he had played at a big school, he’d have a great 
chance to play as a sophomore.” 

Masters weighed over 300 pounds in high school, but 
coaches want him down to 275. He’s not the mean type, so 


probably best suited for the offensive line. He covers the 40 
in 5.1. 

Weinel is a 6-3, 240-pounder from Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
He has good strength and 5.0 speed. Hammond was a 6-2, 
215-pound teammate of Weinel. He played both fullback 
and tackle, but will most likely wind up as an offensive 
guard. 

Signing from Englewood, N.J. was Steve Jones, a 6-2, 
210-pounder. Jones runs the 40 in 4.7. 

The top running backs inking with the Jayhawks appear 
to be Todd Morgan and Steve Elliot. 

Morgan is a 5-10, 175-pounder from 5A state champion 
Shawnee Misslon North, Kan. He’s not real big or fast, but 
has great balance. Elliot, a 6-2, 195-pounder from Oak 
Park, Kan., was considered the top prospect in the Kansas 
City area. He played quarterback and linebacker, but will 
more likely see action as a fullback. 

“I think if we had gotten two or three kids we really went 
after hard and lost, this would have been a banner recruiting 
year,’’ summarized Foster. ‘‘I imagine most schools feel 
that way after it’s over. But we're definitely in better shape 
than last year. We’ve got better overall kids.”’ 


BACKS Dick Anderson (6-2, 190), Holdrege, Neb.; Jim Bak- 
er (6-1, 210), Pittsburg; Leslie Begay (6-0, 205), Arkansas 
City; Sean Birmingham (6-0, 

195),Kansas City Winnetonka; Paul Bower (6-0,175), Shaw- 
nee St. Joseph; Mark Dorian (6-1, 175), Wichita North; Steve 
Elliott (6-2, 195), Kansas City Oak Park; Jerry Gilmore (6-3, 
185), Arkansas City; Terry Hanson (6-1, 195), El Dorado; 
Bob Henry (6-4, 205), Shawnee Mission North; Kurt Knoff 
(6-3, 185), East Grand Forks, Minn.; Eddie Lewis (6-1, 180), 
Mobile Ala.; Robert McCaskill (5-9, 180), Valdosta, Ga.; 
Scott McMichael (6-3, 180), Shawnee Mission West; Jud 
Mitchell (6-3, 185), Wellington; Todd Morgan (5-10, 175), 
Shawnee Mission North; Bob Swift (6-2, 185), Shawnee Mis- 
sion North; Tom Tucker (6-2, 180), Johnson; Mike Wester- 
gren (6-0, 175), Chesterton, Ind. 


LINEMEN Marc Craven (6-2, 215), Shawnee Mission West; 
Larry Fritz (6-2, 190), Shawnee St. Joseph; Vince Gordon (6- 
2, 225), Kansas City North; Roger Hammond (6-2, 215), 
Lee’s Summit, Mo.; David Hentges (6-4, 210), St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Steve Jones (6-2, 210), Englewood, N.J.; Rick Kovatch 
(6-2, 210), Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Charlie Masters (6-4, 
285), Burlingame; James Michaels (6-3, 195), West Cald- 
well, N.J.; John Morgan (6-2, 230), Wauwotosa, Wis.; Norm 
Moulder (6-2, 210), Blue Springs, Mo.; Chip Newell (6-3, 
215), Kansas City Southwest; Eric Powell (6-0, 220), Lee’s 
Summit, Mo.; Don Reinert (6-3, 220), New Lenox, Ill.; John 
Scanlon (6-2, 195), Lawrence; Dave Scott (6-5, 275), Pater- 
son, N.J.; Brad Shoemakers (6-3, 255), Big Rapids, Mich.; 
Ivan Weinel, Jr. (6-3, 240), Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


OKLAHOMA STATE | from page 20 
lack of speed in the secondary. 

But Smith won't stand pat on his 
spring hand. He shook things up in the 
off season. The Cowpokes return 11 
starters, but three of them no longer 
start. Some four or five newcomers 
moved into the starting lineup. And 
more help may be forthcoming. 

Three junior college transfers, al- 
ready signed, figure to perk up things 
in the fall. Isaac Smith from Garden 
City, Kan., and Daryl Stewart from 
Navarro promise to supply the speed 
needed in the secondary. They are 9.7 
type sprinters. But Smith’s prize catch 
is Alton Gerard, who led west coast 
junior colleges in rushing (211 tries for 


1,455 yards) and in touchdowns (19). 
Smith hints he could start. ‘‘Gerard has 
exceptional speed, quickness and bal- 
ance,’ he said. *‘Of course, some jun- 
ior college players learn different hab- 
its.”° 

Certainly, the running back situation 
is unsettled now. The Cowpokes 
wound up the spring with White and 
Steve Elliott (6-0, 185) starting. Elliott 
now is the team’s only effective inside 
runner, Smith says. Sophomore George 
Palmer (6-1, 210) looked good early at 
fullback. 

In the offensive line, tackle is the 
most promising position. OSU has a 
couple of fine rookies in Tom Wolf (6- 
5, 235) and Mike Kennedy (6-4, 235). 
‘*They’re as good as you could ask for 


Copel hope small, skittery Seats and new at will arte Seats for — future. 
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Renaissance at Stillwater? 


By BOB HURT Daily Oklahoman 


as sophs,”’ said Smith. The coach then 
pointed to a veteran tackle, Ron Boat- 
wright (6-5, 250), a mono victim. 
‘*He’s gone down from 280 to 250 and 
he’s got to be a prospect.” 

Smith worries over the size in the 
middle of the offensive line. Bert Ja- 
cobson (5-11, 200) returns at center. 
Only guard of size is Danny Yates (6-5, 
248). But in the spring, he was running 
behind soph Gene Ritz (6-1, 225) and 
senior Bard Peevy (6-0, 212). 

‘‘The offensive line, from the stand- 
point of learning, showed the greatest 
improvement in the spring,’’ said 
Smith. 

The defensive front four will have 
size, and reasonable experience. Up 
there will be Price, Randall Jones (6-3, 
233), Jimmy Williams (5-11, 218) and 
Jay Cruse (6-4, 226). Desire of the lat- 
ter three drew a special accolade from 
Smith. 

Smith says linebacking will be 
‘much stronger’’ than what OSU has 
had in the past. In addition to Vann and 
Ennis, experienced hands are available 
in Doug Tarrant (6-2, 197) and Bubba 
Bain (6-1, 215). And one of the Cow- 
pokes better rookies is Jesse Hudson (6- 
2, 215). Smith cautions not to overlook 
sophomore Tony Briley (6-1, 190), 
whose eagerness impressed coaches in 
the spring. 

Experience is available in the sec- 
ondary in Lee Stover (6-1, 180), Eu- 
gene Jefferson (5-10, 185), Travis 
Wilkey (6-2, 188) and Tony Boxell (5- 
11, 175). Stover and Wilkey missed 
spring drills with injuries. Stover, in 
particular, could prop up what seems a 
touchy area if healthy. 

The kicking game concerns Smith. 
Both the punter and place kicker are 
gone. Vann and Matt Clapp appear the 
best bets as place kickers while Terry 
and Blackman loom as potential pun- 
ters. 

Smith describes himself as a goal- 
oriented coach. Being a realist, he likes 
to set attainable goals. But he sides- 
tepped when asked what was an attaina- 
ble goal for 1972 from the won-loss 
angle. 

‘“‘The first thing, the most important 
thing is that our players be proud of 
their effort from within,’’ he said. 
‘*Then the alums and the student body 
can be proud of them.’’ €> 


OKLAHOMA STATE DEPTH CHART 


CAPS indicate returning starters 


Steve Elliot 
(6-0, 185 Jr) 
Archie White 
(6-0, 205 Jr) 
Eddie Garrett Mike Kennedy MIKE CLENDENNEN 
(6-3, 225 Jr) (6-4, 235 So) (6-0, 220 Jr) 
CHARLIE BEALL Bon Boatwright Gene Ritz 
(6-1, 194 Sr) (6-5, 250 Jr) (6-1, 225 So) 


BARRY PRICE 


(6-3, 233 Jr) (6-1, 235 Jr) 

Mark Loman Calvin Payne 

(6-6, 215 So) (6-3, 255 Jr) 
Doug Torront 


(6-2, 197 Jr) 


Jesse Hudson 
(6-2, 215 So) 


EUGENE JEFFERSON 
(5-10, 185 Sr) 
Bob Sheppord 
(5-11, 175 So) 


Alvin Brown 
(5-11, 175 Jr) 
Hicks Smith 
(6-2, 180 So) 


Tommy Woods Alton Gerard 
(5-10, 196 Se) (6-1, 190 Jr) 
James Nunn 
(6-1, 202 Jr) 
(5-11, 162 Jr) 
Scott Christman 
(6-3, 197 Jr) 
BERT JACOBSON Brad Peevy Tom Wolf 
(5-11, 200 Sr) (6-0, 212 Sr) (6-5, 235 So) 
Matt Wynn DANNY YATES MIKE TREECE 
(6-0, 223 Sr) (6-5, 248 Sr) (6-7, 255 Sr) 


JIMMY WILLIAMS JAY CRUSE 


(5-11, 218 Sr) (6-4, 226 Sr) 
Carl Devorce Duke Atterberry 
(5-11, 218 Sr) (5-11, 209 Jr) 


Cleveland Vann 
(6-1, 228 Jr) 


BUBBA BAIN 
(6-1, 215 Sr) 


Tony Boxell 
(5-11, 175 Jr) 
Mike Terry 
(5-11, 175 So) 


Rod Warner 
(5-11, 184 Sr) 
Dick Coates 
(6-0, 179 Se) 


Alfred Nelms 
(6-1, 185 So) 


Phil Cody 
(6-2, 189 Sr) 


Steve Pettes 
(6-0, 154 Jr) 


REUBEN GANT 


(6-4, 225 Jr) 
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Smith’s Viewpoint . . . 


NEW OKLAHOMA STATE coach Dave Smith minces no words 
in emphasizing that, presently, the Cowboys are ill-equipped to 
knock heads in the Big Eight. 

The young Texas A&M grad who built offensive powerhouses 
at Southern Methodist and at Winnipeg in the Canadian League 
before getting his first head job in early May says only two po- 
sitions can be classified as “set” right now. 

“Brent Blackman will be our quarterback and Cleveland 
Vann should be an exceptional linebacker. IEsewhere, there are 
many areas of concern,” Smith allowed. 

“We can be adequate in both the offensive and defensive 
lines, but I’m concerned about the offensive backfield, our re- 
ceiving and our secondary. They are all key areas where you 
win or lose. We’re not ‘there’ at linebacker, either, but we 
could get ‘there’ in a hurry because we have some experience.” 

There is cause for concern in the backfield, where Blackman 
may be the only hold-over. Some quick feet were recruited 
from the attack of the past into the wishbone-T. 

“Blackman definitely fits my idea of a wishbone quarterback. 
He has exceptional quickness and poise. His speed and throw- 
ing arm are average, but he is a leader. His poise includes 
knowledge of the game. He’s tough mentally and physically.” 

Blackman is a Roger Staubach-type scrambler who ignited 
State’s 3-1-1 start last season and then was felled by an appen- 
dectomy. He rushed for 219 yards, passed for 397, and led the 
team in scoring. 

Does Smith hope to get more passing from the wishbone 
than, say, Texas, Oklahoma or Alabama have displayed? “’Be- 
fore you do anything in the wishbone, you have to establish a 
running phase, which affords the opportunity to throw the ball 
for a long gain. The wishbone also makes you more effective in 
some areas? especially on short-yardage and goal-line situa- 
tions. It is exciting to look at its possibilities.” 

Another vital concern, Smith adds, is all phases of the kick- 
ing game. “We will be looking at four or five kickers and as 
many punters this fall. We have no proven punters, and this is 
a minus for us. 

“We don’t have a lot of proven football players, and we're 
not in a position to say who is going to play. We had some 
players we didn’t get to see in the spring because they were 
rehabilitating injuries. Naturally, they will figure this fall.’ 
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Sophs To Watch 


GERARD, WHITE: NEW 


OPENING AT OSU 


By DOYLE MAY 


ALTON GERARD has never 
been inside an Oklahoma 
State uniform. But so impres- 
sive are the credentials of this 
flyer from California that he 
ranks among the Cowboys’ 
three-deep running backs with- 
out touching the football. 

Gerard, a 185-pounder 
who led California junior col- 
leges in rushing and scoring 
last season at Hartnell, won’t 
show off his 9.7 speed until 
fall practice begins at Stillwa- 
ter Aug. 21. Then it is expect- 
ed to be only a matter of time 
until he has earned residence 
at one of the halfback posts in 
the Cowboys’ new wishbone-T 
attack. 

Gerard is one of the new- 
comers that incoming coach 
Dave Smith expects to be an 
exceptional football player. 
There are others, too, like 
another celebrated juco trans- 
fer, Archie White from Navar- 
ro, Tex., defensive back Issac 
Smith from Garden City, 


JESSE HUDSON 


Oklahoma Journal 


Kan., Junior College, and two 
strapping sophomores, 6-5, 
235-pound offensive tackle 
Tom Wolf and 6-2, 215-pound 
linebacker Jesse Hudson. 

“We anticipate that Gerard 
will be exceptional, but we 
can‘t be sure until we see that 
he has good playing habits. 
He is coming into a new situa- 
tion, and will have to improve 
himself,” Smith says. 

“According to our reports, 
Alton has better than average 
speed, ex ceptional balance 
and quickness, and his size 
isn’t bad. No, he hasn’t been 
used a lot as a receiver, and 
this is an area in which we 
must improve, team-wise.” 

White, one of four Navarro 
transfers on the roster, wound 
up behind junior Steve Elliott 
at tailback in the final spring 
depth chart. “Archie has more 
natural ability, but Elliott is a 
tougher runner. I’d say this 
position is a toss-up.” White, 
a 9.6 sprinter who weighs 
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205, was the leading rusher in 
the springspring  intra-squad 


game. 


Three sophomores were 
ranked No. 1 on the offensive 
unit after spring practice. They 
were Wolf, the crisp-blocking 
tackle from Oklahoma City 
McGuinness, 6-4, 235-pound 
tackle Mike Kennedy from 
Denver, Colo., and Alfred 
Nelms, a 6-1, 185-pound 
wingback from Fort Worth, 


Tex. 


The other sophomore from 
whom Smith expects exception- 
al play, Jesse Hudson, was 
ranked behind veteran Doug 
Tarrant at strong linebacker. 

In all, 15 new faces were 
among the top 44 players at 
the end of spring. Many be- 
longed to juco transfers. Some 
other transfers that are expect- 
ed to figure heavily in the 
1972 plans were not available 


for spring practice. 


In that category is Isaac 
Smith, a 6-1, 185-pound de- 
fensive back with 9.9 speed. 
“He has more speed than most 
defensive backs and we need 
help in that area,” allowed 


Smith. 


Scott Christman, a 6-3, 
197-pound California juco 
product, enters the fall ranked 
No. 2 at quarterback behind 
the brilliant Brent Blackman. 
“Christman improved this 
spring. He has a strong throw- 
ing arm.” Of sophomore quar- 
terback Jeff Troutt, Smith says 
the Helena, Okla., youngster 
has natural ability but must 
obtain more knowledge of the 
game. He is a _ product of 


eight-man football. 


Smith is sure sophs and 
transfers will play key roles in 
1972. “Like most everyone 
else, | feel that too many soph- 
omores can weaken you be- 
cause of lack of experience. 
But I’ve seen a few sopho- 
mores do exceptional jobs. 
We've got to be positive 


about everything here.” 


CLEVELAND VANN 
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JOHN CARTER 


SOUNDING OFF 


CLEVELAND VANN, linebacker—’Coach Smith is a fine 
coach and demands discipline. But discipline is necessary to 
win. We will play a different defense this year. In the spring we 
were using an eight man front. We know the defense better this 
year than we did last year. | can’t explain why, but we do. I’m 
looking forward to playing defense after playing fullback last 
year. The biggest difficulty is learning the keys again. If all our 
injured players are back and ready to go, Oklahoma State will 
be the team to watch. We'll surprise a lot of people. We are 
going to have a tough defense.” 


REUBEN GANT, split end—'I’m enthusiastic about the 1972 
season. With the people we have back you have to be enthusi- 
astic and the reputation of our new coaches add to that enthusi- 
asm. As far as what we're going to do offensively, | know 
what's going on even though | missed spring practice (because 
of mononucleosis). As far as our offense is concerned, it’s basi- 
cally the same, with a few new tibets in it. | don’t know much 
about the wishbone, but | know it will work. We should have a 
winning season. Everyone’s talking about going to a bowl and | 
think there’s a great possibility we can make it. But you have to 
realize the three top teams in America are in our league. We 
have to make a good showing in the Big Eight before even 
thinking of a bowl.” 


JAY CRUSE, defensive end—’We would have had a good 
year last season if we didn’t have so many injuries. A lot of the 
guys had to play with little, nagging injuries. | hope we will 
have more unity this season. We’re going to widen our defense. 
We're going to play like Nebraska with the end playing wide 
some times like a linebacker. | think the defense should be bet- 
ter. Playing in a league like the Big Eight, you have to have a 
good defense. | think we can crack the .500 mark this year and 
so does everyone on the team.” 


BARRY PRICE, defensive tackle—"I got a feeling we will 
have a good year. | think everyone has a better attitude now. 
Last year was a tough one for us. We had a lot of young play- 
ers. | think | learned a lot as a sophomore. At times it was kind 
of frustrating on defense because it seemed we were on the 
field so much. You don’t like getting beat, especially badly like 
we did against Nebraska and Oklahoma. We need to develop 
a winning attitude—that’s important. | think our line is going to 
be much better, we have some good quickness.” 


BRENT BLACKMAN, quarterback—"! was pretty satisfied 
with the spring. | am completely recovered from my injury of 
last year. Just when it looked like | was getting ready to roll, 
the injury hit. It was tough to take sitting on the bench and just 
watching the games from there. I’ve put on about 10 pounds, | 
think that will help me. | really don’t care what offense we use. 
The wishbone may take advantage of the running ability of 
some of the new people we have. Also, | like to run the ball 
quite a bit.” 


JOHN CARTER, center—"For just one year | would like to stay 
healthy. | feel real good now and feel strong. Our offensive 
line may be the key to the team. We have some new runners 
who will give our offense some zip. We need to provide a lot 
better protection for our passer this year. We didn’t do a very 
good job in this department last year.” 
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ORCHARD DANIEL WHITE arrived 
at Oklahoma State a couple of years 
later than he previously anticipated. 
The detour, he figures, will prove valu- 
able to both himself and the Cowboys. 

**I’m ready to play in the Big Eight 
Conference now,”’ allowed the muscu- 
lar 9.6 sprinter from Leonard, Tex. *‘I 
don't know whether or not I would 
have been, if I hadn't gone to Navarro 
to play junior college football.”’ 

White, an all-stater at Leonard, origi- 
nally signed with OSU in 1970 after 
being sought by Southern Methodist 
and Wisconsin, among others, follow- 
ing a fantastic prep career. “*I wanted 
to play in more than four or five games 
as a freshman. I wasn’t sure I was 


ready for the Big Eight. So I went to 
Navarro where I could play in 11 
games my first year.”’ 


When new OSU coach Dave Smith 
decided late in the spring to install the 
wishbone, it made White’s decision 
appear even more vital to the Cowboys’ 
hopes in 1972. White was a high-scor- 
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Pokes Pick a Plum in 


Fastest man in Leonard Texas prompts O-State swi 


By DOYLE MAY = Oklahoma Journal 


ing halfback in a wishbone attack at 
Navarro, a Corsicana, Tex., junior col- 
lege, that was devised by coach Donnie 
Duncan. 

“Archie (his family spells it “Or- 
chie’) played in 22 games for us in two 
seasons and we never ran anything ex- 
cept the wishbone. He'll do Oklahoma 
State a good job,” Duncan said. *‘He 
is a fine athlete. He has all the tools— 
speed, quickness, great desire, and 
possesses exceptional character and is a 
well-disciplined young man. He loves 
contact.” 

Duncan recalled some of the feats he 
accomplished at Navarro, which has 
four graduates on the present OSU ros- 
ter. “‘In his first game for us against 
Kilgore, we were down 20-14 with four 
minutes left and they had us on our 20. 
Archie carried five straight times, and 
finally took it over from the eight. We 
won, 21-20.” 

White was ranked behind Steve El- 
liott in the final spring depth chart, but 
Archie says that is temporary. So does 
Duncan. “‘Archie is particularly fitted 
to the wishbone. He played right half 
for us, but we used him a lot at full- 
back. He follows his blocking well, 
and is a good blocker himself.”’ 

White doesn’t care whether he plays 
fullback or halfback at Oklahoma State. 
‘*T just want to help the team win,”’ he 
says. “‘Do I have any goals? Yes. 
Who’s that guy who gained all those 
yards at Oklahoma State a long time 
ago? Bob Fenimore? Yeah, I'd like to 
break his records. But most of all, I’d 
like to have a winning season.”’ 

His new coach, Smith, says White 

possesses ‘‘a lot of natural ability and 
could be an exceptional football play- 
era. 
Archie speaks highly of Dave, too. 
“| think he is a fantastic coach. If you 
want to work, he’ll make you a winner. 
He believes in doing things right. Yes, 
I'd say he is definitely a hard-nosed 
coach. There is no in-between for him. 
We are going to be a disciplined foot- 
ball team.” 

White is elated over the prospects of 
operating in the same backfield with 
Brent Blackman, a slick junior quarter- 
back, and Alton Gerard, a swiftie from 


California whom Archie only knows by 

**He was the No. | rusher and scorer 
in California. He’s got to be pretty 
good. I’m looking forward to playing 
alongside him. As for Brent, I think 
he’s going to be a great wishbone quar- 
terback. He’s quick, and one of the 
best open-field runners I’ve seen. He’s 
a fine passer. I think he’ll be as valua- 
ble to our offense as Jack Mildren was 
to Oklahoma last season.” 

The mention of Oklahoma brought 
up the name of Greg Pruitt, the Soon- 
ers’ Heisman Trophy candidate. “‘He’s 
a great back. No question about it. So 
are Johnny Rodgers of Nebraska and 
Charley Davis of Colorado. That’s 
what I like about the Big Eight. It has 
great players. If you do well in this 
conference, you can make a name for 
yourself. That’s what I want to do. 
When you compete against the best, it 
makes you compete a lot harder.”’ 

Archie White learned about competi- 
tion when he was a skinny kid growing 
up at Leonard, a farming community 
northeast of Dallas. *‘I wasn’t very fast 
in junior high, nor very large. I 
weighed 140 pounds as a freshman and 
they used me to scrimmage against the 
varsity. I made the team as an outside 
linebacker my sophomore year. I 
weighed 155 pounds. We had this fast 
kid named Larry Don Hallmark, who 
could really run. I’d race. him every 
chance | had. He beat me all the time. I 
gradually dropped from 11 seconds in 
the hundred to near 10 seconds, and 
then one day I started beating Larry 
Don.” 

Archie’s best high school time was 
9.9. He was clocked at 9.6 five times 
this spring with the OSU track team. 

Of course, track wasn’t his best sport 
at Leonard. ‘‘Football is the game 
down there,’ he grinned. As a junior, 
he scored 21 touchdowns. As a senior 
he scored 27. He once gained 424 
yards rushing and scored five TDs in a 
single game. *‘I was almost as proud of 
my defense. I played middle linebacker 
and did a good job. I like to hit peo- 
ple.” 

‘“‘There’s a lot of good football 
players in Texas. I made some all-state 
teams but I don’t think many schools 


tch to the wishbone 


would have been after me if Ray Ren- 
fro (the former Cleveland star) hadn’t 
helped. I know he put in some good 
words for me, and I started getting of- 
fers. Two Southwest Conference 
schools wanted me, but I pickéd Okla- 
homa State because I liked the campus. 
Then I decided to go to Navarro. I 
knew that if | did we I could eventu- 
ally go to OSU.”’ 

At Navarro, he scored 12  touch- 
downs and rushed for more than 800 
yards as a freshman and tallied six 
touchdowns and gained some 700 yards 
as a soph. *‘No, I didn’t catch a lot of 
passes,’ he replied to his receiving 
ability. “‘] don’t have the good hands 
but I’m trying to develop them.” 
Coach Smith agrees that White’s re- 
ceiving leaves something to be desired. 
**He has not shown us that he is a good 
receiver,’’ Dave said after spring prac- 
tice. 

White did, however, show them that 
he was a capable tailback. He was the 
leading rusher all spring, and topped it 
off with 97 yards in 18 carries in the 
annual intrasquad game. “‘I thought I 
played lousy,’’ Archie interjected. The 
following week, Smith announced the 
Cowboys were converting to the wish- 
bone from the I-formation. 

“‘T like the wishbone, but it really 
doesn’t matter what you run if you do it 
well. The man behind the ball is what's 
important. So are the people in front of 
him. With people like Bert Jacobson 
(center), Tom Wolf (tackle) and Mike 
Clendennen (guard) in front of me, I 
should have some good games,’’ White 
said. 

“You know, I was talking about 
Fenimore’s records. Well, what’s real 
important to me is getting a chance to 
play professional football. I’d like to 
play for Dallas or Kansas City, but I'll 
sign with the lowest team as their last 
draft choice if I get the chance. I want 
the opportunity to play.” 

White has the build of a weight-lif- 
ter. He’s 6-0 and weighs 205. His bi- 
ceps measure almost 14 inches. He is 
working On a construction gang at 
Norman this summer. He says he 
doesn’t lift weights. ‘‘I’ve always 
worked hard and tried to keep in condi- 


tion,’’ he says. *‘I’ve always felt 190 
was my best playing weight, but I'll 
probably weigh 200 this season.’’ 

The defensive giants in the Big Eight 
may alter his style, but Archie says 
what he likes best is running over peo- 
ple. ‘“‘Coach Duncan said I was a good 
blocker at Navarro, but I never thought 
I blocked as well as I should, and I’m 
going to work extra hard on that this 
fall along with my receiving. I didn’t 
get a lot of chances to block. I carried 
the ball most of the time. In one game, 
I carried 13 straight times.” 

White, always quick with a smile, 


says, other than football, he has no cru- 
sades other than to become a better per- 
son and help people around him. 

Reared by his grandparents, Archie 
said the color of his skin never created 
problems at Leonard. ‘‘Folks treat each 
other like human beings down there. 
That’s the way it’s got to be. Color 
doesn’t matter. It’s how you carry 
yourself. We all have to live together. 

“‘T put a lot of faith in God. I believe 
in Him. I ask his guidance. Without 
Him, you can’t make it. He gave me 
the ability to do things in athletics, and 
I am thankful.’’ @> 
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ARCHIE WHITE looks to new rushing records and a winning season at Oklahoma State 
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Freshman Harvest 


Pokes Corral Best Down 
Linemen in Three Years 


DAVE SMITH, OKLAHOMA STATE’S NEW FOOT- 
BALL COACH arrived at Stillwater too late to have a hand 
in the 1972 recruiting, 

One staff member said at least 22 quality athletes (“‘the 
type you must have to win in the Big Eight’’) were recruit- 
ed. 

‘‘We signed better down linemen than in any of the pre- 
vious years I’ve been here,’’ said the coach, who has been a 
member of the staff since Floyd Gass took over in 1969. 

“There was not an abundance of outstanding backs in 
Oklahoma and Texas, and it is tough to recruit in Texas. 
Seems as if everyone is going there to get the quality ath- 
letes. However, we came up with some blue-chippers.”’ 

Smith said four outstanding junior college transfers were 
signed to lend immediate help. These include Alton Gerard, 
a 9.7 sprinter from Hartnell, Calif., Junior College; defen- 
sive backs Isaac Smith of Garden City, Kan., and Darryll 
Stewart of Navarro, Tex., and 255-pound offensive tackle 
Ron Tate of Hartnell. 

The Cowboys have other quality juco transfers, especially 
in 9.6 sprinter Archie White and 6-5, 220-pound linebacker 
Glenn Robinson. 

Overall, the 1972 harvest doesn’t appear as bountiful as 
the haul O-State made in 1970 when it landed quarterback 
Brent Blackman, guard Barry Price, end Reuben Gant, de- 
fensive back Travis Wilkey, tackle Bon Boatwright and 
linebacker Cleveland Vann. 

But this crop offers potential of producing top-notch of- 
fensive linemen, something that OSU has been lacking for 
the past three seasons as it has battled for solid footing in 
the Big Eight. 

Recruiting lists usually start with quarterbacks, and one 
Cowboy assistant said the Pokes came up with a top passer 
in 6-3, 205-pound Jeff Netznik of Skokie, III. 

Other quarterback hopefuls are Harl Guttery, a 6-1, 175- 
pound passing whiz from Midland, Tex., and versatile Coy 
Everett, a 6-2, 185-pounder who guided Shawnee, Okla., to 
the state class 3A finals two seasons ago. 

The best of the freshman running backs could be 6-1 Tom 
Christopolous, a blue-chipper from Skokie, IIl., who was 
sought by every Eig Ten school after rushing for more than 
1,300 yards his senior season. He is 6-1 and 190 with the 
speed of a dashman. 

Seguin, Tex., which produced Vann for O-State in 1970, 
has sent along another blue-chipper in Phillip Shannon, a 
tackle who weighs 6-4 and 230 and plays both ways. 

Glen Guest, an all-state tackle who weighs 220, was re- 
cruited out of Phillips, Tex ., where observers rate him one 
of the top players ever to come out of that football hotbed. 

Also creating a lot of excitement are the White brothers, 
Dennis and James, from Hot Springs, Ark. They are defen- 
sive ends. Dennis is 6-2 and 220 and James is 6-4 and 250. 
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They were selected to the super all-state team selected by 
the Arkansas press. 

Smith said that initial reports on the White boys indicated 
they have the ability to become winning football players. 

Smith did not hesitate in heralding the potential of Britt 
Davis, a 6-5, 210-pound home-grown product from Stillwa- 
ter. “‘Britt is the type of young man you need to have a 
winning team. He could be an outstanding linebacker and he 
has the potential to play elsewhere.”’ 

Another linebacking hopeful for the future is Allen Rob- 
erts, a 6-2, 205-pounder who played at Miami, Okla., the 
spawning ground for Oklahoma’s Heisman Trophy winner 
Steve Owens. 

Among the top down linemen are three from the Dallas 
area, 6-2, 205-pound Mike Allen of Richardson, 6-2, 215- 
pound David Bratton of Carter and 6-2, 215-pound Kim 
Simpson of South Garland. 

Largest of the freshmen is Mark Winkelmann, a 6-4, 250- 
pound offensive tackle from Taylor who was a Texas all- 
stater. 

““We believe we have a fine punt returner in Harold 
Hampton, a 180-pounder from Columbus, Ga. I have had 
good reports on him,’’ Smith said. 

‘Hopefully, we have acquired some skilled athletes, es- 
pecially the big linebackers and linemen with exceptional 
speed. We recruited the junior college backs because that 
was one of our immediate needs. We have not had excep- 
tional running backs at Oklahoma State.”’ 


ENDS Roger Brewer (6-4, 185), Edmond, Okla.; Larry Butler 
(6-3, 200), Tulsa Hale; Sam Moses (6-3, 190), Richardson, 
Tex.; Dennis White (6-2, 220), Hot Springs, Ark.; James 
White (6-5, 225), Hot Springs, Ark.; Herbert Reese (6-3, 
180), Taylor, Tex. 


LINEBACKERS Don Koch (6-3, 200), Tulsa Webster; Allen 
Roberts (6-2, 205), Miami, Okla.; Brent Robinson (6-3, 205), 
Dallas Carter; Kyle Lackey (6-2, 190), Lindsay, Okla.; Britt 
Davis (6-5, 210), Stillwater, Okla. 

LINEMEN Mike Allen (6-2, 205), Richardson, Tex.; Steve 
Bowen (6-3, 235), Daingerfield, Tex.; David Bratton (6-2, 
215), Dallas Carter; Gary Chlouber (6-2, 238), Shawnee, 
Okla.; Glen Guess (6-2, 220), Phillips, Tex.; Larry Harris (6- 
2, 240), Sherman, Tex.; Danny Hutton (6-2, 220), Putnam 
City; Dan Lowe (6-4, 215), Bartlesville, Okla.; Brent Price 
(6-0, 235), Midwest City, Okla.; Phillip Shannon (6-4, 230), 
Seguin, Tex.; Kim Simpson (6-2, 215), Wichita Falls, Tex.; 
Monte Stone (6-3, 205), Wichita Falls, Tex.; Ron Tate (6-3, 


255), Salinas, Calif., (Hartnell JC); Mark Winkelmann (6-4, 
250), Taylor, Tex. 

QUARTERBACKS Coy Everett (6-2, 185), Shawnee, Okla.; 
Hal Guttery (6-1, 175), Midland, Tex.; Jeff Netznik (6-3, 
205), Skokie, III. 


RUNNING BACKS Mike Cartmill (6-1, 200), Edmond, 
Okla.; Tom Christopolous (6-1, 190), Skokie, Ill.; Alton 
Gerard (6-1, 190), Salinas, Calif., (Hartnell JC); Harold 
Hampton (6-2, 181), Columbus, Ga.; Danny Imhoff (5-11, 
180), Putnam City, Okla.; Larry Jenkins (6-1, 200), Anadar- 
ko, Okla.; Joe Linder (6-2, 200), Putnam City, Okla.; Tom- 
my Nault (6-3, 205), Okeene; Terry Smith (6-2, 180), Putnam 
City West, Okla.; Ron Spencer (5-11, 180), Tulsa East Cen- 
tral; Jon Campbell (6-0, 170), Ada, Okla. 

DEFENSIVE BACKS Isaac Smith (6-0, 175), Ft. Worth, Tex. 
(Garden City, Kan. JC); Darryil Stewart (6-1, 170), Austin, 
Tex. (Navarro, Tex., JC). 


DAVIS from page 39 


After a summer evaluation, Colorado 
decided to go with Tarver at fullback 
and alternate Keyworth with Davis at 
tailback. It was Davis, though, who got 
the starting call at T-back in the opener 
at LSU, although it was the plan of the 
coaching staff to divide playing time 
between the two in much the same 
manner as Oklahoma employed Ron 
Shotts and Steve Owens in the Heisman 
Trophy winner’s sophomore year. 

The plans went up in smoke late in 
the first quarter of the opener at LSU, 
when Keyworth, after taking a screen 
pass, was evolved in a bone-crushing 
collision with an LSU linebacker and 
was sidelined for the entire season. The 
tailback job suddenly belonged only to 
Davis. The rest is history. 

Crowder, normally reserved in 
commenting on the talents of his own 
players, is Davis’ biggest booster. 
““Charlie can change directions so 
quickly, that it’s unbelievable,’’ begins 
Crowder. ‘‘He’s quick, has great bal- 
ance, is strong and has great running 
perception. He has the ability to find 
daylight. Even though he’s one of those 
players who got a great deal of public 
notice early in his career, it’s certainly 
done nothing to warp him out of shape. 
He’s still all team player.”’ 

The confidence the CU players have 
in Davis was best exemplified by a 
comment quarterback Ken Johnson 
made after Davis narrowly missed (by 
eight yards) the national single game 
rushing record against Oklahoma State. 
‘*Charlie will get the record some other 
time,’’ Johnson said matter-of-factly, as 
if it’s nothing to go out and ramble for 
342 yards in one afternoon. 

After the Oklahoma State game last 
fall, Poke linebacker Joe Crews made 
the obvious comparison involving Da- 
vis. ‘‘The thing that really stood out to 
me was that Davis looked so much like 
Pruitt. He had so many moves. We 
must have missed 50 tackles. He’s got 
speed and he’s as fast as Pruitt. Three 
times I had real good angles on him 
and missed the tackle. Even when he’s 
running, he’s juking.”’ 

Crews said one of the problems he 
and his Oklahoma State teammates had 
against Davis in 1971 was that they'd 
never had a chance to practice tackling 
against anyone quite like the CU tail- 
back. That’s a problem most folks on 
the CU schedule are likely to encounter 
in °72. Not many teams will have a 
Charlie Davis to practice against. 


OKLAHOMA. from page 67 


The offensive line returns intact ex- 
cept at left guard, where squadman Bill 
Orendorff, 225, and letterman John 
Mclaughlin, 222, competed evenly in 
the spring. Tackle Robert Jensen was 
excused from spring practice because 
of a tender knee. His highly-regarded 
understudy, Eddie Foster, was so im- 
pressive the staff considered starting 
both of them and moving Unruh to 
guard. 

But the coaches are reluctant to make 
such a move, fearful it would leave 
them without ‘‘the great tackle our of- 
fense requires.”’ At the close of last 
season Unruh was considered on the 
same superior level with Brahaney and 
Chandler. In the spring, Jones looked 
as though he, too, might reach this lev- 
el. 

If OU’s offense is not as consistently 
spectacular as last year, the dropoff 
may be partly offset by an improved 
defense. The Sooners return only four 
starters. But three of them—linemen 
Raymond Hamilton, Derland Moore 
and Lucious Selmon—are standouts. 
The seven replacements provide im- 
proved talent—and are not all that inex- 
perienced. 

At the end of spring practice, four of 
the replacements were former starters— 
free safety Dan Ruster, end Gary Bac- 
cus and linebacker Jon Milstead, all 
returning from injuries, plus cornerback 
Larry Roach. The fifth was twice-let- 
tered end Vic Kearney. . The latter was 
elevated when Mike Struck, also a 
former starter, suffered a broken ankle 
the second week of spring practice. 

The only sophomore starters are line- 
backer Rodney Shoate and strong safety 
Randy Hughes, both of whom are blue 
ribbon prospects. 

For the fourth time in five years OU 
will be in a different defensive align- 
ment—a Nebraska-type 5-2 front. The 
change was prompted by the presence 
of Hamilton, Moore and Selmon. ‘*We 
wanted to use all three of them as down 
linemen,”’ defensive coordinator Larry 
Lacewell explained. 

Hamilton, who moves from end to 
tackle, and Moore were all-conference 
last year. Selmon, a tackle last year, 
looked like a future All-America at 
nose guard. “‘I don’t think anybody 
will have three down linemen as good 
as ours,’” Lacewell said. 

He prays none is injured. The Soon- 
ers are critically thin in linemen, both 
on defense and offense. 


End is a question mark, because of 
the physical status of Baccus and 
Struck. If they are fit and junior college 
linebacker David Smith, who was 
signed in May, is as good as adver- 
tised, Fairbanks believes this may 
prove to be the best defense of his six- 
year regime. 

A healthy Wylie to punt and return 
kicks, freeing Carroll to concentrate on 
place kicking, improves all aspects of 
the kicking game significantly. 

“Tl be disappointed,’’ Fairbanks 
admitted, “‘if we don’t have another 
darned good team.” 

But everything evolves back to Rob- 
ertson. He will be surrounded by so 
many fine players that it is possible the 
Sooners might defeat every opponent 
except Texas, Colorado and Nebraska 
with only a nominal contribution from 
Robertson. But a quarterback cometh- 
rough is a must if the Sooners are to 
keep their rendezvous with greatness. 

Robertson, who said OU was the 
only school besides Air Force that tried 
to recruit him, accepts the challenge 
realistically. “‘I can’t be Jack Mild- 
ren,’’ he said, “‘because I don’t have 
that kind of talent. | am not fast. But I 
can’t see that stopping us. We’ve just 
got too many great players not to move 
the ball.” 

History shows that only one Oklaho- 
ma team went unbeaten with a new 
quarterback. But that one exception 
unfolded from a_ situation strikingly 
similar to Robertson’s. 

In 1950, one year before Robertson 
was born, the Sooners were fresh out of 
the running quarterbacks around whom 
Bud Wilkinson’s Split-T dynasty was 
founded. After a No. 2 national rating 
in 1949, the °50 outlook was clouded, 
because of Claude Arnold. A senior 
with scant experience, Arnold was a 
fine passer but a suspect runner and 
considered inadequate for the Split-T. 

It was believed the Sooners would 
fall from the national elite unless soph- 
omore Eddie Crowder wrested the No. 
1 job from Arnold. 

But Arnold emerged as a big-play 
passer and led the Sooners to a series of 
come-from-behind conquests which 
culminated (10-0) with OU’s first na- 
tional championship. 

If Dave Robertson must live with a 
ghost, he may prefer Arnold’s over 
Mildren’s. Whatever, Robertson will 
draw the lightning, and a team that is 
long on lightning and ambition will be 
waiting to see if he can create his own 
legacy. @> 
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By DEL BLACK § Kansas City Star 


KANSAS STATE from page 17 


must provide depth. Several juco play- 
ers also loom as candidates. 

While the defense is far from set and 
needs stability, Gibson is confident this 
veteran-sprinkled outfit has the quality 
athletes necessary to display vast im- 
provement. 

Ends Bert Oettmeier (6-6, 220) and 
John O'Neill (6-2, 239) saw starting 
duty a year ago. Tackles Gary Glatz (6- 
2, 244) and Clarington (6-2, 232) also 
have starting status, as does safety Ron 
Coppenbarger (6-1, 199). Gary Melch- 
er (6-0, 207), 2-year regular at monster- 
man, has been moved to roving line- 
backer. Kevin Vohoska (6-2, 193), a 
starter at cornerback in °71, will be the 
monster this season. 

Wes Jacobs (6-2, 218), a sophomore, 
will be the ‘‘down’’ linebacker (or 
middle guard) as the “Cats switch to a 


4-4 defensive approach. Greg Jones (6- 
O. 211). a letterman, will open at 
strong side linebacker, and Terry 
Brown (6-3, 198) and Ted Stealey (5-9, 
175). letterman corners in *71, have 
gained starting status there. 

Jucos Willie Cullars (6-5, 235) and 
Earl Wilson (6-3, 237) will join soph 
Monty Sanner (6-1, 216) in providing 
depth at end. Lettermen Steve Eaton (6- 
QO, 240) and Clayton Ferguson (5-11, 
259), a starter at middle guard last sea- 
son, will be the backup tackles. John 
O'Leary (6-2, 223 red-shirt soph) and 
Ron George (6-2, 233 juco) also figure 
in. 

Glatz, the second leading tackler on 
the °71.squad, and Clarington, a super 
soph two years ago, could be one of the 
top tackle tandems in the league. Cul- 
lars was designated for starting duty a 
year ago before falling victim to a con- 
troversial junior college transfer snag. 


. os 


SEE ISAAC RUN, was the K-State call last season before injuries hobbled the highly-touted 
sophomore. Now a junior, Isaac Jackson will rank as one of the finest running backs in the 
country and will give the Wildcats the game-breaking threat they need to supplement their 


explosive passing game. 
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Potent Offense Gives K-State 
Weapons To Attack 
Power Laden Foes 


Melcher is considered one of the best 
athletes on the squad, while Coppen- 
barger stands to have a much better 
season than *7] when he was hobbled 
with ankle injuries, but still ranked as 
the team’s top punt returner and con- 
tributed two interceptions. 

There appears to be no reason why 
the ‘Cats can’t pick up where they left 
off a year ago with an offensive surge. 

Morrison is coming off a 1,780-yard 
passing year that ranked him second in 
the Big Eight and ninth nationally. 
Jackson, although hobbled, gained 446 
yards and will again be an all-the-way 
threat every time he gets his hands on 
the ball. He’s also a fine receiver. Cal- 
houn finished strong after seeing little 
action early last season by gaining 153 
yards in 39 carries and leading the team 
in kick-off returns. 

Holman contributed 229 yards and is 
an excellent blocker. He was used often 
in the Wildcats’ wishbone goal-line 
formation. 

“We worked hard last spring and 
accomplished a lot,’’ Gibson says. 
**We did more work than we have ever 
done since coming to Kansas State. 
We'll be better, but many other teams 
in our conference will be, too. 

‘IT know one thing, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Colorado can’t get any better 
than they were last year. And I know 
we can.”” 

During the early going Morrison 
must adjust to and filter through his 
veteran and new-found wide-receiving 
corps while the "Cat running game 
matures not only with Calhoun, Jack- 
son and Holman but in backup struc- 
ture. Since the offensive units have 
played together, this appears to be no 
problem. 

But defensively, the opening four 
outings will be crucial for the ’Cats 
because when they reach the Big Eight 
starting juncture of the schedule, the 
experimenting must be concluded. 

If the defense can find itself early, it 
stands to build confidence for the con- 
ference go-round. There is no doubt the 
offense can put points on the board, 
and a lot of them. It remains to be seen 
how well the defense keeps the points 
off the board. 

And, if the defense jells, there is no 
reason to believe the ‘Cats won’t be in 
the thick of the fitht for fourth place, 
and with any slip along the way by the 
top three, could move a slot higher. @ 


KANSAS STATE DEPTH CHART 


CAPS indicate returning starters 


Isaac Jackson 
(5-10, 190 Jr) 
Gust Kumis 
(5-10, 185 Jr) 


Don Calhoun 
(5-11, 200 Jr) 
Bill Holman 
(5-11, 201 Jr) 


Don Parham 
(6-3, 196 So) 


Chris Chapin 
(5-10, 185 Se 


DENNIS MORRISON 
(6-3, 205 Sr) 


Steve Grogan 
(6-3, 199 So) 


Freeman DEL ACKER JOHN GOERGER 


HENERY CHILDS BILL BRITTAIN Larry Hopkins 
(6-3, 253 Jr) (6-3, 235 Sr) (6-0, 178 Sr) 


(6-2, 218 Je) (6-5, 239 Jr) (6-1, 249 Je) 
Joe Brandt Ernie Olson JOHN WELLS Rodger Hilton Chuck Price Dennis Weinhold Fred Merrill 
(6-3, 216 S) (6-4, 280 So) (6-4, 221 Jr) (6-4,235 Je) (6-6, 250 Sr) (6-2, 185 Je) 


BERT OETTMEIER GARY GLATZ Wes Jocobs CHARLES CLARINGTON JOHN O'NEILL 


(6-6, 220 Jr) (6-2, 244 Sr) (6-2, 218 So) (6-2, 232 Je) (6-2, 239 Se) 
Monty Sanner Steve Eaton Willone Eubanks CLAYTON FERGUSON Willie Cullars 
(6-1, 216 So) (6-0, 240 Se) 5-11 , 234 Je) (5-11, 259 Je) (6-5, 235 Jr) 
KEVIN VOHOSKA 
(6-2, 193 Jr) 
Ron Solt 
W 
Greg Jones GARY MELCHER NM), 
(6-0, 211 So) (6-0, 207 Sr) 
Don Lareau Mike Sanders 
(5-11, 220 So) (6-1, 205 So) 
Terry Brown Ted Stealey 
(6-3, 198 Jr) (5-9, 175 Jr) 
Lindbergh White David Brown 
(6-1, 193 Se) (6-3, 198 Jr) 


RON COPPENBARGER 
(6-1, 199 Se) 


Gordon Chambliss 
(6-2, 191 So) 
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Gibson’s Viewpoint. . . 
WHILE DEEP-DOWN, Coach Vince Gibson believes Kansas 
State is one year away from fielding an outstanding footoall 
team, he isn’t ready to write off ‘72 as a rebuilding junket. 

“| think overall, we'll be a lot better football team,” the 
Wildcat coach says, “because we have so many players back. 

“| have a strong, positive feeling about this season simply 
because of Morrison. “Unlike last year, Dennis will start this 
season with poise, experience and know-how. 

| think offensively we'll really have a good football team 
because of experience. We have only one senior in the offen- 
sive line, but what | like about it is that most of those juniors 
and sophomores in that line are red-shirts and so they have 
more maturity than most non-seniors. 

“The whole offense will have only three seniors in it and the 
defense will have only three seniors. 

Our No. 1 problem on offense will be finding a backup 
quarterback. Grogan looks like he’s really coming on. And 
Chris Peterson and Larry Roth are good prospects. 

At running back we have Isaac Jackson, Don Calhoun and 
Bill Holman. Calhoun has really asserted himself. Jackson is a 
great back, but had those nagging injuries last year. 

We ought to be improved on defense. We've gotta be! | 
think we'll be improved mainly because of depth. We'll have 
more depth in the secondary and at defensive end. We have 
way better ‘down’ people. Getting Charles Clarington (injured 
tackle) back will be a big plus for us. Guys like Ferguson, 
Glatz and Eaton are coming off good seasons. 

We want to develop more depth at linebacker because 
we're going to a 4-4 defense and with it you need the good, 
quick linebackers. We believe Wes Jacobs and Don Lareau are 
two of the best sophomore linebacking prospects we've seen 
anywhere. 

Terry Brown will be at a corner. He’s steady, got a lot of 
experience last year and has improved. Ron Solt has been a 
pleasant surprise at a corner and we're bringing in two jucos— 
Jimmy Cunningham and Phil Dyke—to try to get depth for the 
overall cornerback situation. 

| think Ron Coppenbarger can be as good a safety as there 
is in college football. Chris Chambliss is a red-shirt sophomore 
and is a quality backup man for Coppenbarger. 

Our punting will be better with Joe Brandt coming off a 
good season. Georger and Brumley will handle the field goals. 

So, overall, our No. 1 problem on offense is developing a 
backup quarterback. No. 1 problem, as a team, will be putting 
together a defensive secondary and establishing depth at line- 
backer. 

We've got to put a lot of things together.” 
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Sophs To Watch 


WES JACOBS FITS 
VINCE GIBSON’S 
LINEBACKING MOLD 


By DEL BLACK = Kansas City Star 


THE VINCE GIBSON REGIME 
of linebackers: There were All- 
Americans when Gibson was 
an aide at Tennessee. There 
have been all-conference 
choices from the ranks of Kan- 
sas State defenders. 

Now Gibson and the Wild- 
cats might have one of the 
best in Wes Jacobs, a sopho- 
more from Wooster, Ohio. 

“He’s the one,” smiles Gib- 
son. “He'll be the down line- 
backer in our new defense. 
That’s the same as a middle 
guard. And you know how 
important he is. Look at Glov- 
er at Nebraska. Look how bad 
we needed one last year when 
we lost all three of ‘em with 
injuries. 

“Jacobs (6-2, 218) can play 
itef 


PAUL STEININGER 


Don Parham, the big (6-3, 
196), fleet wide receiver so 


WES JACOBS 


badly needed tor K-State’s 
pro-set offense, is in harness 
after sitting out last season. 

“Parham, and transfer John 
Tuttle (both from Wichita) give 
us that wide speed and depth 
in our receivers,” Gibson con- 
tinued. ‘“‘We’ve never had this 
many good ones.” 

Achieving depth at lineback- 
er, in the secondary and at 
quarterback are major goals 
for the Wildcats if they are to 
mature in 1972. 


Sophomore Don Lereau (5- 
11, 220) and transfer Willone 
Eubanks (511, 234) are line- 
backers with futures in 
the ‘Cat scheme of defense. 

Sophomore Ron Solt (5-11, 
167) and junior college trans- 
fers Jimmy Cunningham and 
Phil Dyke bolster prospects of 
rebuilding at cornerback. 
Gordon Chambliss, another 
soph, will provide a talented 
backup safety. 

Steve Grogan (6-3, 199), 
Chris Peterson (6-3, 216) and 
Larry Roth (6-4, 210) 
are evidence Gibson has 
loaded up with quarterbacks 
to guarantee at least one solid 
backup performer and security 
for ‘73. 

Several reasons K-State has 
its best offensive line ever in- 
clude guards Chuck Price (6-4, 
235) and Paul Steininger (6-3, 
232) and tackle Ernie Olson 
(6-4, 280). While they are not 
starters, they provide depth 
and will apply pressure 
throughout in a forward wall 
sprinkled with only three sen- 
iors on the first two units. 

Price is a juco transfer, 
while Olson and Steininger are 
red-shirts. Steininger in partic- 
ular has been impressive after 
moving from the defensive 
line, where depth at end is 
provided by Willie Cullars (6- 
5, 235) a transfer, and soph 
Monty Sanner (6-1, 216). 

Probably the most 
touted ‘Cat youngster besides 
Jacobs is Julius Aderhold, a 6- 
4, 225-pound tight end, who 
was hampered in spring drills 
because of off-season knee 
surgery. Larry Cantrell (6-1, 
194) and Steve Crabaugh (6- 
2, 213) are sophomore line- 
backers also coming off inju- 
ries, but each carries the 
“can't miss” tag if healthy. 

Mike Sanders, 6-1, 205- 
pound soph, finished spring 
ball as the backup rover on 
defense. 

Sophomore running backs 
given a chance to see action 
include Dave Specht (5-11, 
187), Regan Steiner (6-2, 
201), Tom Winchell (6-2, 211) 
and Calvin Leonard (5-11, 
206). 
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RON COPPENBARGER | 


DENNIS MORRISON 


JOHN O‘NEIL 


SOUNDING OFF 


HENRY CHILDS, tight end—"“I’m taking an optimistic view. | 
think we can have a great season. I’m really serious, the talent 
is there to have a banner year. Our offensive attack is going to 
be more balanced than it has ever been. Our backs had a fine 
spring—Bill Holman, Don Calhoun and Isaac Jackson were just 
super. Dennis Morrison is going to be one of the best quarter- 
backs in the nation. The biggest problem is going to be our 
defensive secondary. We’re not very deep there right now. As 
for the conference race, it’s going to be tough. | doubt that 
Nebraska will repeat as national champions—they may have a 
tough go winning the Big Eight again. But | think a team from 
the Big 8 will be up there again. Colorado didn’t impress me 
last season. Oklahoma is going to have a good team but they'll 
need a quarterback.” 


RON COPPENBARGER, safety—’’Everyone is concerned 
about our defense this year. We have some holes to fill but I’m 
optimistic about the coming season. We had some injury prob- 
lems in the secondary last season, so we'll have to stay healthy 
to be a factor in the race. Offensively, | think we can have a 
heck of a season. Defensively, | think we can hold our own. As 
far as the Big Eight is concerned, it’s going to be just as tough. 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and Colorado will be ranked high in pre- 
season ratings and the conference race will be as tough as 
ever. If everything holds up | think we can make a good ac- 
count of ourselves.” 


GARY MELCHER, linebacker—’We'll be improved, I’m sure 
of that, but we might not move up in the standings any. | list 
offensive receivers as a question mark and our whole defense is 
a questionable area. It (the defense) must come for us to have 
a good year. Potentially, this is the best club we’ve had since 
I've been at Kansas State. Our defense this spring improved to 
the extent that we made considerable progress. The new 4-4 
defense that we used is better suited to our personnel. Depth 
could be a factor—especially in the secondary. In summary, 
our defense is the key to the ‘72 season. The offense will score 
points, the responsibility of the defense is to keep the offense in 
the game by not letting our opponents run over us. The Big 8 
will be balanced again, maybe even more so than last year. 
Colorado is going to be good. Oklahoma and Nebraska will 
still be at the top but | don’t think nearly as good. Overall, the 
conference is going to be tougher and not any easier to move 
up in the standings unless you have a tremendous season.” 


DENNIS MORRISON, quarterback—"Offensively, we're 
going to be a much better football team than last season. A 
year ago we had trouble getting untracked. We were trying to 
establish a running game, then blend in some passing. This year 
it'll be just the opposite. Our offensive line is basically junior- 
dominated but we have some fine athletes up front. The offense 
in general should be better than a year ago. There are some 
question marks on defense. Depth could be a problem, espe- 
cially at linebacker and in the secondary. Concerning the con- 
ference race, it’s going to be another scramble. Nebraska will 
be good, Colorado will be improved and Oklahoma will be 
potent on offense.” 


JOHN O’NEILL, defensive end—‘The conference race should 
be close again with Nebraska and Colorado the top two and 
Oklahoma and possibly Kansas State right behind. We can be 
darned good if our defense comes through. Offensively, we'll 
be better than the Lynn Dickey days. Our team is young but the 
sophomores matured an awfully lot at the end of last season. 
AGAIN, the defense holds the key. | don’t believe Oklahoma 
will be as strong, mainly because Jack Mildren is gone. You 
never know about Nebraska—they have so many horses.“ 
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ANTICIPATION OF ANOTHER foot- 
ball season has vented the curiosity of 
Dennis Morrison. **! want to see if I’m 
for real,’’ says the Kansas State senior 
quarterback, whose opponents must 
build their defenses with the belief that 
he is a genuine threat. 

Morrison embarks on the 1972 cam- 
paign as one of the nation’s hottest 
passers—if he picks up where he left 
off last November. 

After-an “‘unreal’’ start of 52 com- 
pletions in 128 attempts for 586 yards 
in six games, Morrison responded to 
the challenge of the dropback passing 
game with 105 strikes (in 205 tries) for 
1,194 yards. This 5-game assault on 
enemy secondaries triggered K-State to 
three victories (including three out of 
last four) and propelled Morrison to 
No. 9 among the nation’s aerialists and 


20th in total offense. Only Nebraska's 
Jerry Tagge (2,019 yards in 12 games) 
ranked higher on the Big Eight Confer- 
ence passing log. And only Tagge and 
Jack Mildren of Oklahoma were better 
in total offense. 

“‘He amazes me,’ says Vince Gib- 
son, head coach of the Wildcats. *‘I’ve 
never seen a guy who changed so much 
in personality, leadership, confidence. 
He went from a no-confidence guy to a 
guy with a world of it. He could make 
us a great football team. When he 
changed, we changed. And let me tell 
you something else. Dennis has im- 
proved this spring over last fall and I 
didn’t think that was possible.”” 

“As of right now, Dennis Morrison 
is the best quarterback I’ve been around 
as far as doing it all,’ praises Don 
Powell, Gibson’s No. I assistant who 
also structures the Cats’ offensive ap- 
proach. *‘He throws well, sprints out 
well, runs well, doesn’t get trapped 
often, reads coverage well and throws 
very few interceptions,’’ continues 
Powell, who was an aide at Florida 
State when Steve Tensi, Bill Capple- 
man and Kim Hammond were playing, 
and helped tutor Lynn Dickey, K- 
State’s record-breaking flinger of two 
seasons ago. 

“When you combine every phase of 
the game,”* Powell goes on, *‘Morrison 
is impressive. At least four times (in 
spring practice) he’s come up with in- 
novations while we were watching 
game film. He audibles so well because 
he knows and understands the defenses. 
He can recognize defenses on the field, 
and that’s a lot tougher than 
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pickin’ ‘em out on the blackboard 

**He’s just a bright- headed dude.”’ 

O.K., why the big change in Morri- 
son and in the Cats? 

First, it should be noted that Morri- 
son came out of his shell in the sixth 
game—against Oklahoma—when_ K- 
State switched back to the pro-type of- 
fense it used so successfully with Dick- 
ey at the quarterbacking helm. The 
Wildcats’ roll-out, run-oriented offense 
Was sputtering badly with a 2-4 record. 

While Gibson and his staff readily 
admit to misjudging the team’s poten- 
tial to execute the running game, Mor- 
rison is the first to accept the blame for 
not getting the points on the board and 
relieving an over-burdened defense. 

“I think we had the good runners 
and the good offensive line and we 
thought we could run against people,”’ 


Morrison offers. **And with the sprint- 
out offense and play-action offense 
were going to set it up. | wasn’t that 
bad a runner, but in the spring I got 
hurt and that slowed me down a little. 
If | would have just had the good first 
half (season) and was completing my 
passes a litthke more, | think it would 
have made the roll-out and sprint-out 
offense a little more effective. If | 
would have had a good first part of the 
year, if | would have had my confi- 
dence up and if I would have been 
completing my passes we might have 
stuck with that offense through the 
whole year. We might have had a lot of 
success with it. But since I wasn’t real- 
ly playing up to my ability, we needed 
the change, we needed something dif- 
ferent. 

“The change picked everyone else 
up too. You know, like starting over, 
really getting after “em. I think that 
was the big factor. 

‘Another funny thing is that I came 
here as a sprint-out quarterback out of 
high school. Then I go three years here 
learning to be a dropback quarterback 
and I’m finally getting it down pretty 
good where I can set up pretty good 
and throw the ball well, so then we 
switch back to the sprint-out where we 
can run the ball a little better. Then it 
took me a while to get used to the 
sprint-out again. 

“I think the coaches knew the drop- 
back passing game better than the 
sprint-out-type game. And when I had 
some quick success with it, I knew | 
could get the job done and I got my 
confidence back.”* 


Morrison set a Big Eight record with 
29 completions (in 48 tries for 297 
yards) against Oklahoma, which pun- 
ished the Cat defense, 75-28. But de- 
spite the rout, Morrison and the ‘Cat 
offense had come of age. 

Missouri, Oklahoma State, Nebraska 
and Memphis State discovered this fact 
of life as the season wound down. 

“*He’s been under the rush of Ne- 
braska,”"* Gibson notes. “‘All the bad 
things happened to him, and then the 
good things. Nothing helps like adver- 
sity when it’s followed by success. 

**He’s a real fine leader. The kids 
like him because they know the guy has 
had a lot of adversity and came back. 
The fans like him, he’s the people’s 
choice, and that helps his confidence. 

“It’s kinda like a poor boy makin’ 
money,’ drawls Gibson. **Anything 


the hard way everybody appreciates.” 

Morrison avoided the Nebraska rush 
long enough to complete 23 passes for 
179 yards ina 44-17 setback. But those 
17 points were more than any team, 
other than Oklahoma, scored on the 
nation’s No. 1 Huskers. 

About the *72 season, Morrison is 
emphatic when he says: 

“IT think my receiving is better be- 
cause we've got the deep threat. In the 
past we've had fine receivers, but they 
ran the short routes and the curl pat- 
terns where the defensive backs could 
lay off them. This year | think we can 
beat some people. | think our offensive 
line is better, too. One of the big things 
last season was when they (line) got 
more confidence in me and I| knew it. 
Now, overall, I believe we’re improved 
up front.” 

As a left-hander, Morrison doesn’t 
believe it helps or hinders his effective- 
ness, and he certainly isn’t worrying 
about being one of the few southpaw 
signalcallers in major college football. 

“I’m just back there to throw the 
ball,” he says. “*I don’t think about 
being different. | might throw the ball a 
little differently than a right-hander and 
I know the spin will come in a little dif- 
ferently to the receiver. But being a 
left-hander I don’t think is to my bene- 
fit or will it detract from my effective- 
ness. 

“I do think, though, with the sprint- 
out-type offense it is a lot easier to go 
to the side you’re throwing from. Last 
year | found out I could throw going 
both ways. A lot of defenses are geared 
to stop the right-hander who usually 


rolls right, which is natural. They 
might have to adjust some for me.”’ 

Morrison sees two passes as the turn- 
ing point in his about-face midway 
through the 1971 season. 

“Tt all started in the Oklahoma 
game," he recalls. *‘I hit that pass to 
Bill Brittain (tight end)—it was his 
only catch of the year—for 23 yards on 
the first or second play of the game. 
Then | hit that Jong one (55 yards) to 
Freddie Merrill. If 1 hadn't hit those 
two it still might have been the same. 

“But, you know, those two did 
wonders for my confidence, and I look 
back at that film and see that | threw 
the ball over the linebacker’s head and 
the safety comes up there between them 
and there’s only a 10-yard gap. That's 
just confidence and what you really 
need because once you think you can 


EIGHT’S 


get the ball in there, that’s a real big 
factor in everything. You can tell in the 
players around you. They know it. The 
whole team knows it. That's what you 
need for your confidence. You're not 
worried about anything then.” 

Knowing he has filled the bill with 
K-State in providing the leadership it so 
badly needed in the jaws of adversity 
last season, Morrison is realistic but not 
over-awed by the prospect of carrying 
—or attempting to—the fight to the 1- 
2-3 power structure of collegiate foot- 
ball: Nebraska, Oklahoma and Colora- 
do. 

“We felt we should have beat Colo- 
rado out there (C.U. won, 31-21) last 
year,’ Morrison says in countering the 
answer as to how he approaches the 
challenge of cracking the Big Three. 
“And I look at the films of the Nebras- 
ka game; they might not have been 
ready for us, or been up, but a pass 
here or a littke more time there, or if I 
had thrown the ball just a little better, 
we could have scored 30 points against 
them. (Nebraska won, 44-17). That’s a 
lot of points. 

“So, | think if our defense comes 
around, and plays fairly consistent, we 
can give that Big Three a lot of trou- 
bess 

How does a football player from 
Pico Rivera, Calif., wind up at Kansas 
State? 

“Well, really, it was kind of a mix- 
up,’’ smiles Morrison, *‘I had a buddy 
—Greg Pearman—and we decided we 
both would go to Oregon. Earlier, | 
planned to go to Arizona State. Then I 
visited Kansas State. : 


“Well, he decided to go to 
U.C.L.A. and | liked Kansas State so | 
wound up here.” 

Morrison, who was red-shirted his 
sophomore season, then didn’t play 
enough to letter behind Dickey a year 
later—although he threw a T.D. pass 
against Arizona State—stands 6-feet-3 
and says he will attempt to play at 210 
pounds this season. His playing weight 
was 190-195 a year ago. 

Already Morrison has proved he c: 
stand in against the rush and did agai 
Nebraska by escaping long enoug 
complete 23 passes for 179 yards. 

“He sets up so quick,’* says Po 
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“it makes it great on the pass protect 
ors. And if the receivers are covered he 
can run and he knows how and where 
to get rid of the ball. Secondly, he ge: 
a great job of reading the coveragef 


BEST 


Dickey, now with the Houst@n 
ers, has always been a Dennis M@rrigon 
booster. 

“He could always throw,’’ Dickey 
offers. ‘The difference in him Sa ‘h 
leader and in his overall football knew!- 
edge. He has so much more 
dence. He’s so smooth ab 
thing he does. He has comp 
cause he knows what to do.” 

Morrison was intercepted only three 
times in the final three games and had 
only seven aerials pilfered in the last 
six games. 

While the barrage against Oklahoma 
got him started, undoubtedly his great- 
est accomplishment as a quarterback, a 
passer and a leader came against Okla- 
homa State, 

Trailing, 17-0 midway in the third 
quarter, K-State stopped Oklahoma 
State at the I-yard line. Morrison 
promptly directed a 99-yard scoring 
drive that triggered a 5-touchdown ex- 
plosion. The Cats won, 35-23, as Mor- 
rison passed for 303 yards and three 
T.D.’s, a school record. 

The scourge of defeat, however, 
shrouded an early-season display of 15- 
for-32—178 yards against Colorado. In 
that one Morrison had the Cats in front, 
21-17, and in scoring position in the 
third quarter before attempting a field 
goal that sailed wide. 

“I think I can provide the right lead- 
ership this season,’’ Morrison says. *‘I 
don’t think we'll lose our heads. I be- 
lieve we have a pretty sophisticated 
passing game.”’ 

And Kansas State believes it has the 
quarterback to execute this game. €} 


By DEL BLACK 
Kansas City Star 


From a 
no-confidence ¥ 
guy to a guy 
with a world of 
it, is the story of 
this left-handed 

quarterback who 
turned the Wildcats’ 
season around in ‘71. 


Now he looks even better. 
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Freshman Harvest 


Wildcats woo 
“blue chips” 


HINDMAN WALL, recently named assistant athletic direc- 
tor at Kansas State, has been coordinating recruiting for 
coach Vince Gibson the past five years. He is the first to 
admit that coaches can and do make mistakes in their evalu- 
ation of high school talent. 

Take Greg Jones, a linebacker recruited two years ago out 
of Tulsa Memorial. *‘We recruited four linebackers and the 
coaches rated them one, two, three and four,’’ Wall re- 
called. *‘Jones was No. 4.” 

Now, a couple of seasons later, Jones has emerged as the 
best of those four linebackers and is a probable starter fDr 
the Wildcats in 1972. **In fact, our rating on all four of 
them turned out to be just the opposite,’’ said Wall. 

But the K-State coaches believe the 1972 signees—this 
was the sixth recruiting year for the Gibson regime—are the 
best ever. 

“I've never seen anything like this year,”’ said Wall. 
**We offered the same number of scholarships, but we got 
such a high percentage of the players we wanted. We’ve 
been able to get 65 to 70 per cent of the kids in Kansas we 
actually offered a scholarship to. We only lost four kids in 
the state. 

**My personal evaluation is that we recruited as fine a 
group of kids as we’ve ever had at Kansas State, both in 
quality and numbers.” 


Of the 40 signed to a national letter of intent, 17 are from 
Kansas—a typical figure since the Sunflower state isn’t that 
large and the competition fierce among Kansas State, Kan- 
sas and, to a lesser extent, Wichita State for the limited 
number of top-notch athletes available in a given year. 

Funny thing but K-State dipped into Oklahoma to sign 
nine players. The Wildcats have proved in the past that 
some good ones do escape the clutches of Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa State and Tulsa. For instance, they'll have Ron Cop- 
penbarger (Lawton) at safety and Jones at linebacker this 
season. And last season, Johnny Robertson (Lawton) was 
one of the better cornerbacks in the league 


“We recruit the entire United States,’ said Wall. ‘‘We 
concentrate on Kansas and the border states. I'd say we put 
heavy emphasis in Ohio-Pennsylvania and in the South. We 
recruit with mediam intensity in California. That’s been our 
history. 

The coaches go afield with standard procedures to follow 
and standard forms to fill out. Each prospect is rated on 
seven factors—height, weight, speed (for 40 yards), quick- 
ness, agillty, courage and overall ability. Quarterbacks, in 
addition, are scored on passing ability, running ability, 
poise, mechanics and decisions. Points are added and a 
player is rated Blue, Red or Reject. 

Here are some of the Blues in the Wildcat fold: 


Rick Blue, a quarterback with Lynn Dickey-Dennis Mor- 
rison dimensions (6-4, 205) from Coffeyville. Was hurt and 
experienced mediocre senior season, but considered great 
passer with good all-around skills. 

David Livingston, another tall one (6-4, 195) from EI 
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Dorado. Can run 4.8 in 40, but strong suit is passing. One 
aide thinks of him as a better prospect than Dickey at simi- 
lar stage. 

Kenny Langston, a 6- 203-pounder from Fairland ,Okla. 
has 4.6 speed and was finalist for the Jim Thorpe Award. 

Greg Whelan, 6-0, 198-pound strong boy of the Bill But- 
ler mold. A sprinter (up to the 440) from Medicine Lodge. 

Mike Wecker, not heavily recruited, probably because of 
modest size (5-11, 185), but a touch competitor from Empo- 
ria who is considered an exceptional prospect. A state wres- 
tling champion. Has 9.9 100 to his credit in track. 

Ron Few, a 6-1, 195-pounder from Stigler, Okla. Owns 
4.6 speed. 

Charles Kilgore, 6-2, 230-pounder from Bishop Miege In 
Kansas City. Has excellent strength and quickness. Project- 
ed as a defensive tackle. 

Harold Batdorf, 6-3, 220-pounder from Ponca City, Okla. 
A leader with good speed. Probably will play defensive end 
or linebacker. 

Louis Wegerer, 7 6-1, 210-pounder from Marion. A high 
school fullback, he’ll probably wind up at linebacker. Raw, 
but with a world of physical tools. 

“We've got 17 or 18 we consider blue chippers,’’ said 
Wall. **We’ve had far greater success in attracting the topf- 
light kid to Kansas State than in previous years. We’ve up- 
graded the calibre of kid both academically and athleticall- 
y 


’ 


But as excited as he is over the incoming crop of fresh- 
men, Wall is realistic about how it stacks up to say Nebras- 
ka’s and Oklahoma’s. 

“We're making two steps, but they may be taking 
three,’ he said. 


BACKS Rick Blue (6-4, 205), Coffeyville; Mike Collier (6-2, 
195), Topeka High; Dave Cooper (6-2, 185), Strong City; 
Randy Daniels (5-11, 180), Cameron, Mo.; Ron Few (6-1, 
195), Stigler, Okla.; Ken Flaniken (6-2, 210), Oklahoma City 
Grant; Ike Hayes (6-0, 180), Miami Jackson, Fla.; Verdell 
Jones (6-1, 195), East St. Louis, Ill.; Tom King (6-1, 185), 
St. Clairsville, Ohio; Kenneth Langston (6-1, 203), Fairland, 
Okla.; David Livingston (6-4, 195), El Dorado; Thomas 
Mahaffey (6-2, 175), Yorkville, [ll.; Rocky Osborn (5-11, 
175), Shawnee Mission South; John Rhoades (6-2, 195), 
Shawnee Mission East; Stan Ross (6-3, 180), Atchison; Paul 
Smith (5-11, 175), Kansas City Southeast; Mike Taylor (6-1, 
175), Miami Norland, Fla.; Adolphus Warren (6-2, 185), 
Thomasville, Ga.; Mike Wecker (5-11, 185), Emporia; Greg 
Whelan (6-0, 190), Medicine Lodge. 


LINEMEN Robert Baker (6-2, 215), Seminole, Okla.; Harold 
Batdorf (6-3, 220), Gloucester, N.J.; Kent Brown (6-1, 230), 
Wichita Southeast; Dave Chambliss (6-2, 215), Lawrence; 
Jim Cleveland (6-1, 195), Tulsa Rogers; Denny Gragg (6-2, 
218), Topeka High; Kevin Gray (6-3, 235), Aurora Central, 
Colo.; Dennis Hemphill (6-3, 208), Poteau, Okla.; Chuck 
Hogan (6-5, 220), Gainesville, Fla.; Oliver Jones (6-0, 185), 
Manhattan; Charlie Kilgore (6-0, 230), Kansas City Bishop 
Miege; David Lawyer (6-2, 235), Seminole, Okla.; Geoff 
Naymick (6-1, 215), Weirton, W. Va.; Wes Nimmo (6-3, 
205), Ponca City, Okla.; Rick Thompson (6-2, 210), Camer- 
on, Mo.; Tim Wasemiller (6-2, 220), Hillsboro; Chuck Was- 
ker (6-2, 220), Des Moines Dowling; Jim Weeden (6-1, 195), 
Tulsa Edison; Louis Wegerer (6-1, 210), Marion; Mark Zier 
(6-5, 225), Lincoln. 


HARVEST from page 29 


who was reported to be one of the top line prospects in New 
Jersey. 

Morgan is 6-1, 230-pounds and runs a 5.1/40. He bench- 
presses 375 pounds. *‘In my opinion, he was the best line- 
man in Kansas,’ said coach John Richmond. 

Kemp is 6-4, 230 pounds with 5.0 speed in the 40. He 
was named to Scholastic Magazine’s All-American team, 
and graded higher on film than any other Sooner prospect. 

“‘He has great potential,’’ said coach Doug Ethridge. 
*‘He has good size to go along with great speed. All the 
major schools were after him.”” 

Brock, a 6-4, 230-pounder, was an All-American pick on 
which the Colorado coaching staff is extremely high. He has 
5.0 speed in the 40. 

Owens’ dad, Don, played for the St. Louis Cardinals in 
the NFL. ‘‘I think he was the best lineman in this part of the 
country,’’ said prep coach Charles Allman. He has just 


JIM DODDS 


turned 17-years-old. He moves real well (5.0 in the 40) and 
has great strength. He should be a great college player.”’ 

Named to the defensive unit are Jimmy Dodds (Oklaho- 
ma) of Albuquerque, N. M. and Phil Shannon (Oklahoma 
State) of Sequin at the ends; David Scott (Kansas) of Pater- 
son, N. J. and Leroy Selmon (Oklahoma) of Eufaula, Okla. 
at tackles; Bob Boss (Iowa State) at nose guard; Randy 
Lessman (Nebraska) of Sioux City, Iowa and Danny Gragg 
(Kansas State) of Topeka, Kan. at linebackers and Wil- 
liams, Hill, Copple and Martin were named to the defensive 
backfield. 

Dodds was one of the most recruited linemen in the coun- 
try. The big reason for the excitement created by Dodds is 
his 6-5, 265-pound size to go along with his 4!.9 speed in the 
40. 

The giant lineman, who made the Parade All-American 
team, bench-presses 400 pounds. He played at offensive 
guard and at nose guard on defense. 

Oklahoma State coaches were beaming with the signing 
of Shannon. Ranked as one of the top linemen in the Lone 
Star State, Shannon is 6-4, 230-pounds and covers the 40 in 
Sale 


JOHN MORGAN 


Scott is a mammoth 6-5, 275-pounder who the Kansas 
coaches think may be able to crack the Jayhawk lineup next 
year. He was an all-state New Jersey selection. 

Selmon, younger brother of OU starting noseguard Lu- 
cious Selmon, was named the outstanding lineman in Okla- 
homa. He has great physical talents, 6-3, 250-pounds and 
runs the 40 in 4.9. He was an All-American selection and 
his brother Dewey (6-2, 245 pounds) also signed with the 
Sooners. 

‘Boss could be a great prospect,’’ said Cyclone frosh 
coach Sherrill. *‘He was definitely one of the best linemen 
in Wisconsin.”” 

Lessman was a State javelin champ in Iowa. He was con- 
sidered one of the top prospects in the state. He has been 
timed in the 40 in 4.8. Gragg has been termed by Kansas 
State freshman coach Charles Heath, as a ‘‘can’t miss’’ 
prospect. He has great speed and is real strong. We look for 
big things from him.”’ 

Williams has outstanding credentials as a quarterback. In 


MIKE OWENS 


his final two years he completed 171 of 320 passes for 3,- 
128 yards. He threw 32 touchdown passes and rushed for 
722 yards on 171 carries. 

Hill, voted the top prep blue-chip player in Texas by the 
Southwest Conference coaches, has been termed by Oklaho- 
ma recruiting coordinator Jerry Pettibone, ‘‘a great athlete 
who is going to be a winner.”’ 

Hill, who ran the Wishbone in high school, threw for 
over 1,000 yards in both his junior and senior years. He is a 
strong runner and an excellent defensive player. 

Martin was termed by Sherrill as ‘‘another Joe Namath.”’ 
He was recruited by every major school in the West. ‘‘We 
think we may have gotten the best high school quarterback 
in the country,’’ continued Sherrill. ‘‘He has all the tools 
and can really pass the ball. Everyone on our staff is excited 
about getting him.” 

Copple completed 94 of 158 passes for 1,204 yards and 
17 TD tosses. He had only one pass intercepted. 

‘I think Scott is definitely a blue-chipper,’’ said prep 
coach Lee Zenick. ‘‘He’s 6-2,185 pounds and runs the 40 in 
5.0 with his uniform on. We ran the same offense that Ne- 
braska does.” €> 
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IOWA STATE from page 18 


up to his advance billing (he averaged 
over 10 yards a carry in high school), 
Iowa State could have a budding super 
star. 

Two junior lettermen, Moses Moore 
and 225-pound Larry Marquardt, will 
duel for the other running-back posi- 
tion. 

There is another aspect of Iowa 
State’s offense that leads to optimism 
for Cyclone followers. The team is well 
fixed in the skill positions—ends, run- 
ning backs, flankers, and of course, 
Amundson, who is a fine all-around 
athlete. 

Harris and Krepfle both were among 
the Big Eight’s top six pass receivers 
last year, flanker Willie Jones is a 9.6 
sprinter with good hands, and Amund- 
son will be throwing the ball as much 
as Carlson did last season. 

“Our offense will stay pretty much 
the same as it was,’’ said Majors. **A- 
mundson passes a little better on the 
run than Carlson, so we'll be adding a 
few things that are tailored to George’s 
strong points.” 

Center Pittman and 250-pound tackle 
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By Buck Turnbull 


Geary Murdock are the only returning 
regulars in the offensive front, and a 
whole batch of beefy newcomers will 
fight it out for the three spots alongside 
them. 

This group includes redshirts Dennis 
Olson (6-4, 235), Willie Gillis (6-3, 
250), Gary Little (6-4, 221) and Jerry 
Allen (6-4, 240), and Kent Barghols (6- 
5, 230) and Sherman Miller (6-2, 245) 
off the freshman team. 

It’s likely that 260-pound defensive 
tackle Henry Lewis will get a shot at 
winning a job on offense when fall 
drills begin. He suffered a broken leg 
before the final game last season and 
missed spring practice. 

Nebraska was far and away the Big 
Eight’s best defensive team in 1971, 
surrendering only 202 yards per game, 
but Iowa State’s 308-yard yield was 
ahead of both Oklahoma and Colorado. 

So with eight starters back, including 
the entire secondary, Cyclone oppo- 
nents again will find yardage hard to 
come by. 

‘Our defense will be even better this 
year,’’ confidently predicts Jackie Sher- 
rill, the teara’s assistant head coach. 
“‘We could have the Big Eight’s tough- 


NEBRASKA, OKLAHOMA, AND COLORADO finish 1-2-3 in the National polls, but Majors is 
selected Big Eight coach-of-the-year 
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Cyclones Are On The Move By 
George 


Des Moines Register 


est secondary, and | think Matt Blair 
will be the best defensive player in the 
league—because he does so many 
things so well. He’s just an all-around 
great player.’ 

The 6-5, 225-pound Blair was one of 
the keys in solidifying Iowa State’s 
defense last season, leading the Cy- 
clone backs in tackles and intercepting 
five passes. He was voted the top de- 
fensive player in the Sun Bowl. 

In addition to Blair, Campbell, Hunt 
and Krakau, the veteran hands are line- 
backers Ted Jornov and Ken Caratelli, 
and defensive backs John Schweizer 
and Dave McCurry. 

File away the name of Barry Hill for 
future reference—and possibly instant 
stardom. He’s a defensive back who 
was redshirted after suffering a knee 
injury last fall, and Majors calls him a 
“‘great prospect. He’s going to play a 
lot some place.”’ 

““One thing concerns me about our 
defense,”’ said Majors, *‘and that is the 
fact that we must replace three big-play 
players. Keith Schroeder gave us great 
leadership at linebacker, and Harold 
Bassett and Bob Matey were both ag- 
gressive linemen.” 

Letterman Lonnie Coleman and red- 
shirts Bob Herman and Greg Thies are 
the leading candidates to join Hunt and 
Krakau in the front four. Senior letter- 
man Steve Burns will be pressed by 
several rookies for the vacant lineback- 
ing post. 

‘Last fall,’’ observes Majors, “‘we 
competed on an equal basis with every- 
body but the top two teams in the na- 
tion. We gave the country’s third- 
ranked team a whale of a game, play- 
ing Colorado to a 14-14 tie until mid- 
way in the last quarter (a 24-14 loss). 

“If I knew we could be as close to 
the third-place team in the country this 
time around, I’d be very happy.”’ 

One way to illustrate just how far 
Iowa State came last fall is to remove 
the scores of its games with those two 
super outfits, Nebraska and Oklahoma. 
The Cyclones outscored their other nine 
foes in the regular season, 310-137. 

They won't have the advantage of 
sneaking up on anyone in 1972, the 
way they came out of the weeds a year 
ago, but then again, maybe they won't 
have to. There is a Jot of talent on this 


team. €> 


IOWA STATE DEPTH CHART 


KEITH KREPFLE Dan Kneller 
(6-2, 217 Jr) (6-4, 232 Jr) 

Don Greenwood Jerry Allen 
(3-3, 196 So) (6-4, 240 So) 


Lon Coleman 


GEARY MURDOCK 
(6-2, 250 Sr) 


Mike Ybarra Jeff Jones Gary Little 
(6-0, 220 Jr) 


LAWRENCE HUNT 


CAPS indicate returning starters 


Mike Strachan 
(6-1, 190 So) 
Jerry Moses 
(6-1, 196 So) 


Moses Moore 
(6-0, 200 Jr) 
Larry Marquardt 
(6-5, 225 Jr) 
Jim Wingender 
(6-0, 195 So) 


WILLIE JONES 
(5-10, 167 Jr) 
Forry Smith 
(6-3, 180 So) 


GEORGE AMUNDSON 
(6-3, 220 Sr) 
Kevin Sigler * 

(6-1, 177 So) 
Kerry Robinson 
(4-2, 195 So) 


DAVE PITTMAN 
(6-2, 220 Sr) 


Sherman Miller 
(6-2, 245 So) 


Willie Gillis 
(6-3, 250 So) 
Kent Barghois 
(6-5, 230 So) 


IKE HARRIS 
)6-5, 215 Jr) 
Rodney Clark 
(6-0, 167 So) 


(6-2, 205 Sr) (6-4, 221 So) 


Tom Wilcox MERV KRAKAU 


(6-2, 218 Jr) (6-2, 236 Jr) (6-3, 226 Jr) (6-3, 236 Sr) 
Doug Wilke Henry Lewis Bob Herman Gregg Ott 
(6-4, 210 So) (6-3, 263 Jr) (6-2, 230 So) (6-2, 205 So) 
Steve Burns MATT BLAIR 
(6-1, 210 Sr) (6-5, 218 Sr) 
Brad Storm TED JORNOV KEN CARATELLI Van Hollaway 
(6-0, 205 So) (6-1, 218 Jr) (6-1, 218 Sr) (6-1, 195 Sr) 
John McKillop Greg Vondrak 
(6-2, 225 Jr) (6-2, 205 So) 


JOHN SCHWEIZER 
(5-11, 174 Sr) 
Barry Hill 
(6-2, 180 So) 


GEORGE CAMPBELL 
(6-0, 195 Sr) 
Greg Mulhall 
(5-10, 176 Sr) 


DAVE McCURRY 
(6-2, 193 Sr) 
Brian Cannon 
(6-0, 188 Sr) 
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Majors’ Viewpoint. . . 


DEFENSE IS THE THING Coach Johnny Majors feels his lowa 
State football team can be good at in 1972. 

‘Vd be very disappointed if our defense doesn’t perform 
well,” said the man who guided the Cyclones to an 8-3 regular- 
season record and a spot in the Sun Bowl last season. 

“We have good leadership and good ability,” added Ma- 
jors. “If everyone plays up to his potential—and not on how he 
performed last year—we'll be all right.” 

Majors isn’t quite so positive about his offense, even though 
he has the multi-talented George Amundson back to call the 
shots. 

“Our backfield isn’t set yet,” Majors said, “but, yes, Amund- 
son is certainly a strong point. He’s a winner and a very com- 
petitive young man. He has the tools to make things happen.” 

Amundson, a star tailback last season, will be returning to 
quarterback as a senior. That is the position he likes best. 

“Our pass receiving could be a strong spot,” said Majors. 
“Keith Krepfle is as good a tight end as I’ve seen and there are 
plenty of strong ones in the Big Eight Conference. 

“Willie Jones and Ike Harris should be good ones, too, if 
they play up to their potential.” 

One of the Majors’ main concerns is the over-all depth on 
offense, and he labels his kicking game “a question mark. 

“We could be good or below average there,” the coach 
commented. “We need some consistency.” 

The offensive line? Majors says “we still must get some peo- 
ple up there.” 

Back to the defense, Johnny figures one area where he can 
be very strong in the secondary. 

“We have everyone back and they played well last year until 
the final two games,” Majors said. 

It was the Cyclone defense that dominated the spring game. 
The two teams combined for just 80 yards in the intrasquad 
game, and that was particularly disturbing to the head man. 

“We needed to use our option plays more to control the ball 
better,’ he said. “We were dropping it too much and giving it 
away too many times on interceptions. 

“Unless we improve in the fall, we’ll have a hard time win- 
ning.” 
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Sophs To Watch 


MOSES WILL LEAD 
CYCLONES 


TO THE 


PROMISED LAND 


By BUCK TURNBULL 


INJURIES THWARTED TWO of 
lowa State’s most promising 
rookie prospects last season, 
causing both tailback Jerry 
Moses and defensive back Bar- 
ry Hill to be redshirted in their 
sophomore year. 

Now both are raring to go, 
Moses having recovered from 


Des Moines Register 


“Hill could be the sleeper— 
he’s as good a sophomore as 
we have. He has quickness, 
height, intelligence and innate 
ability. If he doesn’t beat out 
one of our veterans in the sec- 
ondary, we'll probably use him 
both ways as a receiver and 
defensive back.” 


JERRY MOSES 


a broken foot and Hill from 
knee surgery, and they could 
be two of the best newcomers 
in the Big Eight. 

“Naturally we’re expecting 
big things from Moses,” says 
Cyclone Coach Johnny Majors, 
“because it’s important to our 
offense that we come up with a 
solid running back after mov- 
ing George Amundson to 
quarterback. 

“There is no question that 
Jerry has the ability to be a 
great one, but he needs to run 
with more reckless abandon. 


TOM GOEDJEN 


Tom Goedjen stands only 5- 
8 and weighs 160 pounds, but 
that doesn’t mean he won't be 
an important cog in lowa 
State’s future. He’s the new 
kicking specialist to replace 
reliable Reggie Shoemake, 
who left owning a bushel of 
Cyclone records. 

Goedjen grew up in Mexico, 
where he learned his soccer- 
style method, and while sitting 
out a redshirt year last fall he 
booted a 62-yard field goal in 
One scrimmage game against 
the freshmen. 


Goedjen was kicking them 
from 47 yards out in high 
school at Two Rivers, Wis., so 
the 62-yarder was no fluke. 

In spring practice a number 
of redshirts battled for spots in 
the revamped offensive line— 
Dennis Olson, a transfer from 
Notre Dame; Willie Gillis, 
Gary Little and Jerry Allen. 
But the best of the new crop in 
this problem area could be 
Sherman Miller, a 240-pound- 
er from Miami, Fla. 

Split end Rodney Clark, 
another of the many trans- 
planted southerners from Flori- 
da, possesses 9.5 speed and 
will give depth to the receiving 
corps. 

Defensively, where it will be 
tougher to break in, Majors 
singles out linebacker Greg 
Vondrak, who was a_ high 
school All-American at Sioux 
City, lowa; 250-pound tackle 
Greg Theis, who has enormous 
potential, and Doug Wilke, 
who started out as a tight end 
behind veteran Keith Krefple 
before being shifted to defen- 
sive end. 

“The more we see of Wilke, 
the more we like him,’ com- 
mented Jackie Sherrill, lowa 
State’s assistant head coach 
and architect of the defense. 

The Cyclones brought in half 
a dozen junior-college trans- 
fers and at least two could 
offer immediate help. They are 
a pair of burly 235-pounders, 
linebacker Tom Karr from 
Rock Valley, Ill., and defen- 
sive tackle Paul Ridder from 
Northeast , Oklahoma. 

Quarterback Joe Adamo 
transferred from Nassau, 
N.Y., Community College and 
figures to give valuable back- 
up support for Amundson. 

Other Juco transfers are 
Terry Andringa, a 6-5, 240- 
pound offensive tackle from 
Centerville, lowa; center Mark 
Wassenaar, 235, from River 
Grove, Ill., and defensive 
back Scott Bradley from Roch- 
ester, Minn. 


GEORGE AMUNDSON 


SA woe” 


JOHN SCHWEIZER 


KEITH KREPFLE 


SOUNDING OFF 


GEORGE AMUNDSON, quarterback—‘The big question 
mark for us before the spring practices was our offensive line. | 
think that in our last week of drills they really came along. We 
scored 28 points against our No. 1 defense and they are really 
a pretty tough unit.” On making the transition from tailback to 
quarterback. “I enjoy the quarterback position, but the more | 
played tailback last fall, the more | liked it. | really don’t know 
why | said | didn’t. I’m looking forward to quarterbacking the 
club. It’s a big challenge and | am looking forward to the lead- 
ership. | was pleased with my throwing in spring practice.” 


- JOHN SCHWEIZER, defensive back—"I think we will be in 
the first division, but everybody knows that Nebraska, Oklaho- 
ma and Colorado are tough. This year Colorado is especially 
strong. The conference will probably be tougher this year than 
last season. Our defense will be one of the better in the country 
—we must fill two key positions at defensive tackle and end, 
but we have some talented guys to take over. We have all 
three starters in the defensive backfield returning, plus three or 
four good newcomers. So we are looking for a good year.” 


DAVE PITTMAN, center—“It’s going to be a good year for us. 
The offensive line is our big worry. We are going to have to 
give our passer good protection. Physically the replacements 
are bigger and just as strong as the old ones. The big thing 
they need is experience. That’s the important factor. It puts 
more pressure on me and Geary Murdock. We are the experi- 
enced ones, so we need to help the younger people. We need 
to provide leadership and give them confidence. | think having 
such a good year last season gave most of the guys a lot of 
confidence.” 


MATT BLAIR, linebacker—"I think we'll be a lot better than 
last year. It rained here most of the spring, and that hurt. But 
there is still a lot of time in the fall. Last year | had a good 
spring—this year | tried to work on things that | felt | did wrong 
in games . . . getting to the flats quicker on pass coverage 
and not running over the ball on broken plays. I’m more anx- 
ious for this season than any other one since I’ve been there.” 


KEITH KREPFLE, tight end—"! wasn’t satisfied with my spring 
—the rain made it tough to get mentally ready. But I’m ready 
for this season—lI’ve put on 10 pounds and | think this will 
make me a little tougher. Last year | was kinda thrown into the 
lineup when regular Bob Richardson got hurt. I’m looking for- 
ward to a big year. | think the big thing we have to improve on 
is our offensive line. Our defense looks real solid.” 


MATT BLAIR: A Man on 


The monsterman in lowa State’s defense 
shook hands with a President and make: 


YOU MIGHT SAY Matt Blair has 
made a lot of stops—both in and out of 
football gear. 

He was born in Hilo, Hawaii, he 
lived a while in Spain, he shook Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s hand in France and 
he numbers Tennessee, Texas, Alaska, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Idaho 
and Kansas among the places he moved 
with his family. 

Then there were the 1971 football 
battlefields in places like Albuquerque, 
N. M.; Manhattan, Kan.; Norman, 
Okla.; San Diego, Calif., and El Paso, 
PRERS 

Blair made some big stops in those 
cities, too. He kept applying the brakes 
to enemy backs and pass receivers 
while helping Iowa State enjoy one of 
its best football years in history. 

The 1972 season could be an even 
bigger one for Blair, a personable 6- 
foot 5-inch, 223-pounder whose job as 
monsterman in the Cyclone defense 
causes Coach Johnny Majors to make 
this comment: 

‘Matt Blair can play head-to-head 
with any football player in the country. 

‘When we recruited him from junior 
college, we didn’t know he’d be as 
good as he turned out. He blossomed 
into an outstanding player.”’ 

How did it happen that Blair, the 
man of many travels and the object of 
much attention in his final season at 
Northeast Oklahoma Junior College, 
should find his way to Ames, la.? 

*Well,’* Blair explained, ‘‘the first 
time I had any contact with lowa State 
coaches was when we played Iowa 
Central of Fort Dodge in a junior col- 
lege game. 

“Four Iowa State coaches, one of 
them Coach Majors, came over to see 
the game. When it was over, Coach 
Majors came up to me and said, ‘Matt, 
you have a scholarship with us if you 
want it.” ”’ 

But Blair kept hearing things from 
the other recruiters when he talked 
about Iowa State. 
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other people each Saturday 


“They'd tell me that Iowa State 
wouldn't have anything and they won- 
dered why I was interested in the 
school,’* Matt said. *‘I decided I’d find 
out for myself.”” 

The opportunity came under tragic 
circumstances. Northeast Oklahoma 
had a game scheduled with the Wichita 
State freshmen in 1970, but it was can- 
celled because of the Wichita varsity’s 
plane crash. 

“Suddenly we had an open date,”’ 
Blair said. ‘‘lowa State wanted me to 
come up, so I asked my coach if it 
would be all right to go that weekend. 
He said I could if I was back by 8 p.m. 
Sunday.”” 

The 1970 game Matt saw at Ames 
was between the Cyclones and Oklaho- 
ma. Blair turned out to be one of the 
biggest boosters at Clyde Williams 
Field that day. 

“Oklahoma was supposed to be the 
best team,”’ Matt said, ‘‘but lowa State 
roared off to a 21-0 lead in the first 
quarter. They eventually lost, 29-28, 
but I liked what I saw. 

“The game set me on fire. I decided 
Iowa State was the school for me.”’ 

In his first season as a Cyclone, Blair 
made 52 unassisted tackles, assisted on 
66 others, recovered six fumbles, inter- 
cepted five passes and broke up four 
others. 

He topped the season off by being 
named the top defensive player in lowa 
State's 33-15 loss to Louisiana State in 
the Sun Bowl. He figured in 16 tackles, 
intercepted a pass and headed a dramat- 
ic goal-line stand. 

Afterward, LSU star Andy Hamilton 
said this: 

“Those guys are tough, Ill guaran- 
tee you. I’ve had all of them I want. 
Matt Blair simply scared me to death. 
He is a great football player.’ 

Blair’s father is retired from the Air 
Force. It was because of his military 
duty that the family moved a lot. And 
Matt thinks the mobility had a negative 
effect on his early education. 


“I missed a lot of school, moving 
around so much,’’ he explained. *‘I 
really didn’t realize how much it meant 
until my senior year of high school in 
Dayton, Ohio, when my _ grades 
wouldn't qualify me for a college 
scholarship.” 

It was while Levine Blair was sta- 
tioned in Spain that Matt was able to 
make a bus tour of Europe. 

“I was a Boy Scout,”’ he said. **The 
other Scouts were sons of servicemen 
and we saw President Eisenhower in 
France. I shook his hand.” 

The Blairs were in Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1967, but Matt didn’t play football 
as a high school sophomore. 

“| worked for a food-catering serv- 
ice,” he said, ‘tat 75 cents an hour. 

*‘When I was a junior, we were in 
Dayton—and, of course, no one knows 
me when I showed up for football prac- 
tice. But the coach knew me after I 
made a tackle that injured his star full- 
back on the first day of workouts. 

**He messed up his knee and I don’t 
think he’s played football since.”’ 

Of course, it is not Blair’s intention 
to maim people, but when there is a 
tackle to be made count on it that he 
won't flunk the test. He enjoys defense 
and takes pride in handling his duties. 

“Tl wouldn't give anything to play 
offense,’’ he said. *‘Defense is where 
you can really let loose. I enjoy doing 
things to make life miserable for the 
other team’s offense. 

“The offense might get most of the 
glory, buf—to me—there’s still nothing 
quite like making a big play on de- 
fense.”” 

Matt knows what playing offense is 
all about, too. He’s played split end in 
the past and said, “‘If the ball was 
there, I caught it.”’ 

Blair says his monster position re- 
quires him to be at defensive back, a 
linebacker and a lineman all in one. To 
be able to handle the job the way Matt 
does, you'd better be in shape. 

“I’m no weightlifter, but I stay in 


the Move 


is a world-traveler who 
a habit of shaking up 
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good condition most of the time,’” he 
said. ‘‘Back in Dayton, I might play 
three hours of pickup basketball every 
night during the summer.’ 

Until he came to Iowa State, Blair’s 
basketball amounted to more than pick- 
up games. He played the sport in high 
school and junior college and hoped to 
compete for Iowa State, too. 

But the Sun Bow! date kept the foot- 
ball season going well into December 
and Matt found that he couldn’t make 
the adjustment to basketball. 

“*T practiced one day with the team,” 
he said, ‘but then gave it up. I had a 
class from 4 p.m. to 5 p.m., and that 
didn’t help matters either.” 

Interestingly, though, Blair says that 
if he had a choice between a job as a 
football coach and a basketball coach, 
he’d take the basketball post. 

‘Basketball would be my first pick 
as a coach,”’ he explained. “‘I guess I 
like the quickness in that game.” 

But before Blair worries about a 
coaching job, he’ll undoubtedly be 
spending some time as a professional 
football player. 

And then there’s the 1972 college 
season, which he is looking forward to. 
Iowa State will, in Matt’s opinion, be 
better than it was a year ago. 

One thing Blair won’t have to do 
next fall is prove himself like he did in 
1971. 

“IT was on the third string when I 
first came out,’’ Matt explained. **That 
was the same as being on the ‘dummy’ 
team. My first two days of practice 
seemed like a week. 

“IT told Coach Sherrill (Jackie Sher- 
ill, the Cyclones’ defensive co-ordina- 
tor) that I wasn’t learning anything 
there. I said I thought he wanted me to 
help him out. 

“It wasn’t long before I was on the 
second string. Then I made it to the 
first unit.”” 
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Freshman Harvest 


Cyclones find Florida 
a fertile land 


USUALLY IT’S THE OTHER way around. Iowans go to 
Florida for the winter, or to retire, or to visit relatives. The 
folks from Florida have hardly been known to beat a path to 
lowa’s door. 

Except, it seems, when it comes to football at lowa State. 

The Cyclones now have 11 Florida players on their var- 
sity roster, including such standouts as defensive tackle 
Lawrence (Big Daddy) Hunt and halfback Moses Moore, 
and the well shows no signs of running dry. Far from it. 

Eight more recruits were signed this year from the Sun- 
shine State, which raises a natural question around the Mid- 
lands: How come? 

The answer is a fairly simple one. Ray Greene and Joe 
Avezzano, two Iowa State assistants under Johnny Majors, 
formerly coached in Florida and they have continued to use 
their contacts there to good advantage. 

‘The players we already have did a heck of a job helping 
us sell the others on coming up here,’’ explained Joe. ‘‘If 
they weren’t happy, they’d be the first to tell their friends 
not to come.”’ 

Consequently, the Cyclones have corralled five more ran- 
gy prospects from the city of Miami—offensive ends Jim 
Farley (6-2, 195) and Glover Rogers (6-5, 200), defensive 
ends Bob Moss (6-5, 218) and Randy Young (6-5, 220), and 
tailback John Frye (6-1, 215). 

The other three Florida recruits are quarterback Wayne 
Stanley and split end Anthony Williams, who played on 
Belle Glade Central’s state championship team, and Steve 
Wilson, a defensive back and outstandimg punt returner 
from Opalacka. Both Stanley and Williams were first-team 
all-staters. 

The prize of the lot should be Farley, who starred at 
Miami’s Jackson High School, which already has given the 
Cyclones Moses Moore and defensive end Lonnie Coleman. 
Illinois reportedly made a big pitch to land Farley. 

“Jim is the best tight end I’ve ever seen in high school,”’ 
said Greene. *‘We’ll probably use him at split end. He does 
everything well—a definite blue-chipper. 

*“Moss was the best defensive end in the city of Miami, 
and Wilson is the type of player who might help us right 
away because of his exceptional punt-returning ability.”’ 

Such an appraisal naturally causes Majors to bubble with 
enthusiasm. 

“Overall, I was very pleased with our recruiting year,”’ 
said Johnny. **You’re never satisfied, because you always 
think you could have done a little better, but on paper this 
group compares favorably with any of our previous years.”’ 

In addition to Stanley, the prep signal-callers coming in 
are Bobby Martin of Ogden, Utah, and three from Iowa— 
Don Becker of Marshalltown, a second all-stater; Dave 
Greenwood of Cedar Rapids Kennedy, and Mark Williams 
of Dowling of Des Moines. 

The big gun in this group appears to be Martin. Majors 
flew to Ogden last spring and personally signed him away 
from both Utah and Utah State as well as Nebraska, Colora- 
do and Alabama. 
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*‘He looked tremendous on film,’’ reports Johnny, ‘‘and 
his credentials are exceptional. He runs the 40 in 4.6, punt- 
ed for a 46-yard average, and is a fine baseball pitcher, 
too.” 

The Cyclones also plucked a pair of plums at running 
back, Dave Schick of Bettendorf, Iowa, and Paul Konrad of 
Mitchell, S.D. Schick set a Quad-Cities rushing record, 
earning second all-state honors, and Konsad was rated as the 
best back in his state. 

Tailback Mike Williams, a signee from Bowie, Md., 
might be just as good or better than those two. He was 
among the top three runners in the Baltimore area. 

Another star halfback, Neal Moses of Waterloo, Iowa 
(brother of heralded Cyclone rookie Jerry Moses), has said 
he plans to attend Iowa State but his future is uncertain be- 
cause of academic problems. Like-his brother, Neal was a 
No. | all-stater after leading East Waterloo to the mythical 
lowa championship. 

Bob Bos of Brookfield, Wis., could be the top incoming 
lineman. Cyclone coaches tabbed Bos as the best prospect 
in the state of Wisconsin last season. 

“The quality of the out-of-state players we signed is 
much better than last year,’’ concludes Ray Greene. 

And since the quality of Iowa State football already was 
on the upswing, this latest crop of athletes should help keep 
it that way. 

Who knows, maybe some day all those Florida boys will 
have a chance to go home to play in another game. . . like 
the Orange Bow!! 


ENDS James Farley (6-2, 185), Miami, Fla.; Ray King (6-4, 
195), Sac City, lowa; Tom Kumpa (6-5, 195), Sewaren, 
N.J.; Doug Laz (6-2, 178), Urbana, III.; Les Leonard (6-3, 
195), Glenview, Ill.; Robert Moss (6-5, 210), Miami, Fla.; 
Glover Rogers (6-3, 220), Miami, Fla.; Anthony Williams (6- 
2, 185), Belle Glade, Fla. 

LINEMEN Bob Bos (6-6, 235), Brookfield, Wis.; Kevin Car- 
tier (6-4, 225), Wauwatosa, Wis.; Rick Chiaculas (6-2, 210), 
Franklin Park, Ill.; Jay DeZeeuw (6-3, 225), Hull, Iowa; 
Kevin Hauck (6-4, 225), Deerfield, Ill.; Gene Krueger (6-3, 
235), Fulton, Ill.; Dave Lanpher (6-1, 220), Onslow, Iowa; 
Bob Luke (6-3, 230), Sioux City, lowa; Karl Schueneman (6- 
8, 255), Waukegan, Ill.; Jack Thomas (6-2, 215), Council 
Bluffs, lowa; Terry Andringa (6-5, 240), Sheldon Iowa; Paul 
Ridder (6-4, 235), West Point, Neb.; Mark Wassenaar (6-3, 
235), Evanston, III. 

LINEBACKERS Neal Barton (6-3, 225), Albert Lea, Minn.; 


Mark Clarey (6-3, 210), Cotati, Cal.; Mike Gnade (6-2, 200), 
Hawthorne, N.J.; Curt Vondrak, Sioux City, lowa; Ron 
Vorwald (6-4, 195), Glen Haven, Wis.; Steve Wilson (6-0, 
180), Opa Locka, Fla.; Randy Young (6-5, 210), Miami, 
Fla.; Tom Karr (6-4, 235), Marengo, III. 


QUARTERBACKS Dan Becker (6-3, 180), Marshalltown, 
Iowa; Dave Greenwood (6-4, 215), Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Bobby Martin (6-2, 185), Ogden, Utah; Wayne Stanley (6-0, 
185). Belle Glade, Fla.; Mark Williams (6-4, 180), Des 
Moines, Iowa; Joseph Adamo (6-1, 190), Fairport, N.Y. 
RUNNING BACKS Greg Grove (6-1, 

185), Tipton, Iowa; Greg Hermsen (6-1,175), Bloomington, 
Wis.; Paul Konrad (6-0, 200), Mitchell, S.D.; Dave Schick 
(6-1, 195), Bettendorf, Iowa; Mike Williams (6-0, 187), 
Bowie, Md.; Bruce Beamon (5-10, 210), Rochester, N.Y.; 
Scott Bradley (6-1, 185), Rochester, Minn. 


THE LAWNBACKER | 


The new, unique way to water your lawn. 
And boost your Big Eight favorite, too. 


The LAWNBACKER is more than just a lawn sprinkler. It’s a rotating sprinkler, regu- 
lation football size with your team’s emblem or identifying letters. 


A coverage diameter of 60 feet, durable. Constructed of the same high-impact plastic 
used in football helmets. 


THE LAWNBACKER 


$12.50, including tax, handling and postage 


90 Day Guarantee 
against workmanship and material defects. 


It’s different. It’s fun. It works. 
And it lasts. 


Available with the insignia or letters 
of all Big Eight schools, 
or any other team of your choice 


Patent Pending 


Mail Coupon or Write to: Demand Distributors 
P.O. Box 20688, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73120 


| enclose $_______for.. LAWNBACKER Sprinklers @ $12.50 each 
Team desired________. Check one: Team letters 1] Team emblem (] 
Make check or money order payable to: Demand Distributors 
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Pride runs deep 
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